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On the "Conversational Questions.*' 

" Every one who has attempted to ^et an insight into 
the colloquial German language, knows how sadly deficient 
are the so-xialled conversation books. The cut-and-dried 
questions and answers referring to some fictitious persons 
or objects, their heavy and vague childishness, have abated 
the ardour of many a student. The questions contained in 
this book are more suggestive, referring, as they do, to 
persons and things really existing and interesting to us. 
The book may be prononnced a real improvement on works 
of the same kind.' — 2%e Eastern Morning News, April 30th, 
1875. 

J ■■ ■ ■ ■ - — 

* To avoid dis&ppointmeQt, it shonld be obaervod that tho 
Conversational Book will not work, except when used togetJier 
with the Preparatory Conne; and that, even then, the extempore 
practice will not answer, unless the lessons of the Preparatory 
Coarse be well studied. 



On the "Prepaeatoby Couese," and the "Gbrmait 

Method." 

" Two great mistakes are very generally made with respec^ 
to the use of grammar in acqairing a language. One set of 
people think the grammar of a language everything, whereas 
it is only the skeleton on which the body of the language 
rests ; others eschew grammar altogether, and would fain 
make us believe a language is a mere chaotic collection of 
words in which no law exists. Both theseviews are wrong. 
The grammar is only an analysis of the language, but it is 
not the language itself. Mr. Schinzel very properly takes 
this view of the matter. His present little volume (the 
Preparatory Course) is intended for beginners. Its aim is, 
not to dispense with grammar as superfluous, but to reduce 
it to the wants of beginners, and to inculcate it little by 
little simultaneously with the acquisition of words and 
phrases, that is, the language itself. As an easv introduc- 
tion to the German language, Mr. Schinzel s book is 
deserving of commendation." — The London Review, 



21, Whitefriars, Chester. 
Dear Sir, ^«2/ 1^<^» 1873. 

A First Oov/rae in a language ought to contain only 
those words and rules which are prominently used in that 
language and which come up to a chosen standard of use- 
fulness. 

I have carefully perused your German Preparatory Course, 
and have been agreeably surprised to find that you based 
it on the above principle, which, in my experience of twenty- 
seven years' teaching, I consider as the chief feature of a 
sound method for teaching a language. 

Thqse of my pupils who have begun German with your 
book, like it very .much, and seem to make more progress 
than others iwhQ;havjB started with other methods. 

• Believe me; yours very truly, 

P. A. S. JUNOD, 

Authflir/of "A New 'System for the Declension of German Nouns," "A 
Methodical and complete Treatise on French Pronunciation," "Three 
(progressive) Selections of French >^rd8,'^ pMOwM by "A Practical 
Treatis3 on French Pronunciation." 



Alexandra Park College, Hornsey. 
Dear Sir, - Oct, 2\st, 1875. 

.... I shall continme to use your books which I 
consider to be excellent. 

Yours very truly, 

0. P. NEWCOMBE, Headmaster. 
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PEEFACE. 



In introducing the present book to the public as a sequel 
to the Preparatory Course, the author begs to apologize for 
the change it has undergone from the original plan sketched 
out at page 47 of the first part of the German Preparatory 
Course. The whole work was already in manuscript then, 
but many reasons induced him to compress it into a smaller 
compass, and publish it under two different titles. 

As these two volumes now lie^ before the public as a 
whole, it is hardly necessary to enter into a lengthy detail 
in regard to the peculiarity of the method. The author 
begs leave, however, to draw the reader's attention to the 
following points : — 

The Preparatory Course contains sentences which bear 
nearly the same construction in Grerman that they do in Eng- 
lish. The First Part of the German Method gradually leads 
the pupil to those forms of construction which differ from 
the English ; and the Second Part introduces him to idioms. 

Matter that seemed to present more than ordinary diffi- 
culties has generally been treated in the following manner : 
In the first place, such forms have been selected as bear 
some analogy to the English. By the time the pupil may 
fairly be supposed to have comprehended the matter, it is 
brought forward a second time in a more developed form. 
In this manner it passes through three or four stages, 
until it is completely mastered by him. In arranging the 
details of these gradations, the author has not been guided 
by any general principles, but has varied his plan according 
to the nature of the subject. They cannot, therefore, be 
discussed here at large. He would merely request the 
intelligent reader to judge of his work as a whole, in the 
assurance that every rule, and even every word, has been 
placed where it stands for some special reason, and often 
as the result of manifold revision and the most careful 
consideration. -^ g 



EXPLANATION OF SIGNS, Ac. USED IN THE TEXT. 



All words included in brackets ( ) are to be translated, unless 

they merely contain an explanatory remark. 
Numbers within brackets, e. g. (26), indicate paragraphs (§), 

unless the number be preceded by the letters L. or p. (See 

below.) 
Words followed by the sign f are to be chitted. 
Italics, — When a negative sentence contains a word in italics, the 

negative nic^t must be placed in German before the word bo 

distinguished ; compare § 56. 
The acute accent has been added to certain words to mark the 

pronunciation. This, of course, is not to be imitated by the 

pupil in writing the exercises. 
P. 0. stands for Preparatory Course, L. for lesson, R. L. or R. for 

Reading Lesson, and p. for page. 
The German method of punctuation is followed in the exercises 

of the First Part. 



NOTICE* 



Foe the convenience of learners who may not have used the 
Preparatory Course, an alphabetical vocabulary has been added 
(see p. 97) containing a great many words of the above. If 
pupils who have gone through the Preparatory Course, are 
obliged to have frequent recourse to this vocabulary, they may 
be assured that they cannot have learnt their lessons properly, 
and ought to repeat them whilst going on with the present book. 
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PART L 



FIRST LESSON. 
The Auxiliary «&a6ett, to have. 



INDICATIVE. 

id) iaU, I have 
bu i)a% thou hast 
er l^at^he has 
n?ir ^a6en, we have 
\f)x ^ait, ye have 
fie ^aitn, they have 



i^ batte, I had 
bu 9attefl; thon hadst 
er ^atU, he had 
trir fatten, we had 
t^r l^attet, ye had 
fte l^atteti; they had 



PRESENT. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

i(i) bate, I have 
bu paBefl, thou have 
er i)abt, he have 
mx f)abtn, we have 
i^r l^aSet, ye have 
fie l^aSen^ they have 



mPEBFECT. 



i^ ifattt, I had 
bu l^dttefl; thou hadst 
er l^atte, he had 
njir fatten, we had 
i^r f)jMUt, ye had 
fie l^atten, they had 



PERFECT. 



\^ f)aU ge^att, I have had 
bu l^afl gel^abt^thou hast had 
etc. 



ici; i)aU gel^aSt, I have had 
bu l^abeji ge^abt, thou liave 
had, etc. 
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-~ AUXILIARY VERBS. 



PLUPERFECT. 



i^ battc ge^aW,I-had had 
bu l^attefi ge^dit; thou hadst 
had, etc. 

FIRST 

id^ irerbe i)dbm, I shall have 
bu tvirfl ]^a6en, thou wilt 

have 
ft tcirb l^aBcn, he will have 
wir ttjerben l^aBcn, we shall 

have 
if^x tcerbet l^aBen, ye will have 
fie njerbett l^aBen, they will 

have 



i^ l^dtte gel^aBt; 1 had had 
bu ^dttefl ge^abt, thou hadst 
had, etc. 

FUTURE. 

i^ ttjerbc l^atcn, I shall have 
bu ttjcrbefl l^aben, thon wilt 

have 
er irerbe f)a^m, he will have 
trir ttjerben ^aUn, we shall 

have 
ijbr ircrbet i)aUn, ye will have 
He njerbett ^a^en, they will 

have 



SECOND FUTURE. 



l^ trcrbe gc^ait l^aten, I shall 

have had 
bu njlrjl gcl^aCt ^a6ett, etc. 



i(!^ irerbe gel^att l^aBen, I shall 

have had 
bu trerbefl gel^att ](|a6en, etc. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

id^ triirbe ^aUn, I should have 

bu nourbejl ^abm, thou wouldst have 

er njfitbe l^aben, he would have, etc. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

i^ njfttbe ge^att l^aBen, I should have had 

bu trurbefl ge^aSl l^aBen, thou wouldst have had 

er njfirbe ge|a6t ^a^cn, he would have had, etc. 



* • * 

l^aBe, have (thou) 
i)aU er, let him have 



IMPERATIVE. 

"baUn trir, let us have 

i)abt, have (ye) 

i)aUn jle, let them have 



1. 5)u is the natural form of the pronoun to be used 
in addressing one person. The plural of bu is il^r. In 
the polite conversation of the present day, the third 
person plural is employed for both forms, and it is then 
written with a capital letter : 

Present ind. — @le ^a^m, you have. 

Imperative. — ^aim @ie, have (you). 



AUXILUET VERBS. ^!^y. 9 

2. Tlie present snbjtLnctive is form^ from the in« 
finitive, and is conjugated regnlarljr ia^lft^' Verbs. 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of ^^^rbs wfiich have an 
irregular imperfect indicative, is formed from the latter 
by modifying the radical vowels a, o, and u, and adding 
t, unless the indicative already ends in e. 

4. The third person singular diflBers from the first only 
in the present indicative (td^ ^abt, er l^at), and in those 
compound tenses which are formed by aid of the present 
indicative of the auxiliaries. In aU other tenses and 
moods the third person singular is identical in form 
with the first : 

Present subjunctive — id^ l^aBe, I have ; er f)db^, he have. 
Imperfect indicative — id) fjattt, 1 had ; et f)atU, he had. 
Imperfect subjunctive — i^ ijdtU, I had ; er $dtte, he had, ^ 

5. Infinitives and past participles are placed at the 
end of the sentence. Should the same sentence contain 
two or more infinitives, or a past participle and one or 
two infinitives, their English order must be reversed in 
German ; e.g., — 

He will not have had time, Hh ttjirb feine 3«it gel^aSt l^atcn. 
You must have had my pencil, @ic mh^m meinen SBIei* 
fiift %tf)abt l^afcen. 

6. In addition to the rules given in the ^Srd and 45th 
Lessons of my " Preparatory Course," it must here be 
observed that the conjunctions uub, ober, {ibtx, fonbern, 
benn (for), have no influence whatever on the position 
of words in a sentence. 

Exercise I. 



ber ®rofi?ater, the grand- 
father 
Her @n!et, the grandson 
ber 5lrgtt30^n, the suspicion 
ber ©treit,* the dispute, 

quarrel 
ber »§u|len, the cough 
entweber, either 



bie ©ro^mutter, the grand- 
mother 
bie dntditi, the grand- 
daughter 
ber SSorttjanb, the pretext 
ber $rojef ', the lawfeuit 
bie Wladji, the power, might 
wal^rfd^einti^, probably 



* Observe the gender ; this noun being an exception to the 
rule that all substantives in eit are feminine. 
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AimLIABT VERBS. 



His grandfatber (has) had a lawsnit and (has) lost it. 
— They mnst have had suspicion. — She will probably 
not have had a pretext. — The king would have had all 
thet power in his hands. — They cannot have had a visit 
from him, for he is not in (the) town. — Somebody mnst 
have taken my umbrella, or elsef I have lost it. — They 
will probably not have had enough money. — You must 
have had a dispute with your cousin Charles, for he is 
very angry with (auf, ace.) you. — Your grandson has 
either had no time, or he has been ill. — If he had had a 
(= the) cough, he would be hoarse. — I have not had 
your key, but I saw (= have seen) it this morning in 
your drawer. — Let him have patience ! — Let us have 
courage! — Let them have forbearance! — His grand- 
daughter will probably not have had permission («ay, 
no permission). 



SECOND LESSON. 
The Auxiliary ®ein, to be. 



PRESENT. 



IKDICATIVB, 

i^ Un, I am 
bu U% thou art 
er ifl, he is 
voir flnb, we are 
il^r feib, ye are 
flc flnb, they are 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



i^ fd, I be 
bu felefl, thou be 
er fei, he be 
njlr felen, we be 
tt)x feiet, ye be 
fie felen, they be 



i^ war, I was, etc. 



IMPERFECT. 

I id^ w&xt, I were, etc. 

PERFECT. 

i* fcin genjefen, I have been, I ic^ fei gewefen, I have been, 
etc. ' etc. 



AUXILIAET VERBS. ll 



PLUPERFECT. 



id^ war genjefen, I had been, 
etc. 



idi) n?dre gen^efen^ I had been, 
etc. 



FIRST FUTUKB. 

idi) werbe feln, I shall be, etc. | idi) njerbe fein^ I shall be, etc, 

SECOND FUTURE, 



id) werbe genjefen fein, I shall 
have been, etc. 



id) tverbe getvefen fein, I shall 
have been, etc. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

id) ttjiirbe fein, I should be, etc. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

id) ttjurbe gewefen feln, I should have been, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 



fei, be (thou) 
fei er, let him be 



^elen noix, let us be 
eib, be (ye) 
eien fie, let them be 



7. The verb feitt, to be, is one of those verbs which 
have several roots. From one of them are derived the 
past participle (gewefen), and the two adjectives anwefenb, 
present, and abn^efenb^ absent, as also the substantive ba9 
SBefen, the being.* 

Exercise II. 

ber ©(i^irlegerijater, the father-in-law 
bie ©^roiegermutter^ the mother-in-law 
ber ©d^wiegerfol^n, the son-in-law 
bie Sd^wiegerto^ter, the daughter-in-law 

* Eepeat Preparatory Course, XXXIX. 2 and 8 ; the rtde given 
there may perhaps also be expressed in the following manner : — 

* He,' * she,' * it,' and * they,' accompanied by the verb * to be,' 
are rendered by c#, when the predicate of this verb is a noon. In 
the same cases, ' this ' or ' these,' * that ' or * those,' and ' which,' 
are translated respectively by biefrt (also, tie9), t«(, and Me^tf. 

B 2 



12 AUXILIAKT VERBS. 



ber ©^wager, the brother- 
in-law 
bie Gouflne, the cousin (/.) 
©ott, God 
mdd^tig, powerful 



bie ©d^irdijerin, the sister- 
in-law 
bie dli^U, the niece 
erflaunt, astonished 
argtrSl^nifc^, suspicious 



They will have been astonished. — He will have been 
satisfied. — If you had been sensible, everybody would 
praise you. — His daughter-in-law would have been 
suspicious. — Her grandchildren must have been either 
in (the) town or in the country. — Your niece and (your) 
cousin (/. ) could not (say, cannot) have been among 
(= in) the company, for neither my sister-in-law nor I 
have seen them. — It must have been very late, when 
your brother-in-law came home. — You must have been 
present ; you could not {say, cannot) have been absent. 
— I have been at their house. — Let us be cautious ; but 
let us not be suspicious. — Let him be quiet. — Your coat 
must have been wet. — It would have been strange. — If I 
had had a better pen, my handwriting would not have 
been so illegible. — God is the greatest, highest, and most 
powerful of all beings. 



8. That the English local adverb 'there' is translated 
in German by ba has been stated in the Preparatory 
Course. In this sense it is often used to point out a 
person or thing ; as, 

2)a tjl ber Stamm, we^cn ©ie gefud^t ^aUn. 

9. The use of * there ' is a redundancy in certain 
English phrases, as the following : * In this cage there 
are two birds,* where * there ' refers to, and is identical 
with, * in this cage.' In such instances it is not ex- 
pressed in German : 

3n btefem ^dflg (Inb jtrel QSogel. 
3fl SBein ober ^ler in biefem ®Iafe ? 
S)ie liJuft voax fo f^wftl, rreil nu ijieic aWenfd^en in bent 
Simmer waren. 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 13 

Shonld Hhere' be pnt at the beginning of such phrases, 
it is replaced in German by e3 (it) : 

^8 flnb (there are) jnjei 9S59eI in biefem »Rdf{ge. 

^0 ifl (there is) fein SBein in t)iefem ®Iafc. 

10. * There ' often expresses no locality at all, bnt 
denotes general existence, e. g,, * There is a God.' The 
same meaning is rendered in German by e3 giebt (always 
singular) which governs the accusative case : 

m Qiefct einen ®ott. 

^0 giebt SKenfd^en, mld)t nic jufrieben jlnb. 

It must also be observed that the same expression 
may be used in German, when a locality of vast extent, 
for instance the name of a country, is added : 

@8 giebt feine SBoIfe In @nglanb; or 

3n ©nglanb gicSt e3 feine ffiolfe. 



Exercise III. 



ber Xti^, the pond 
ber ©tern, the star 
gefiirnt, starry 



bag UeBel, the evil 
ber Stoxh, the basket 
anberS, otherwise 



ba0 D6fl (a collective), the fruit 

3(3^ l^a^e Sitdit, I am right; id) j)aU Unred^t, I am 
wrong, (The verb f)abm throughout all tenses.) 

There are many evils. — There is a better (26) life. — 
In Africa there is a river, which has seven mouths. — In 
this pond there are many fish. — ^What has there been in 
these baskets ? There were plums in this onef and 
cherries in that. — There will not be many apples and 
pears this year. — There would have been more (mel^) 
fruit, had* the weather not been so cold. — ^You are right, 
and your father and mother-in-law (©d^ttjiegerdltern) 
are wrong. — His grandson was right. — ^We have been 
wrong, and you have been right. — Have I not been 
right ? — If your son-in-law has said so (ba3), he was 
{say, has been) wrong. — In our house there are six 

• This construction may be imitated in German, when the sub- 
ordinate clause begins with the finite verb as in English, 



14 AUXILIABT VERBS. 

rooms and two kitchens. — In each room there are tables, 
chairs and many other things. — There was no fire in 
their stove. — In that drawer there are knives, forks, 
spoons and scissors. — In this glass there is beer ; there 
has been wine in that bottle. — There is an insect, which 
lives only one day (called, bie ©intag^fliege). — There are 
numberless stars. —^ There are few people in Germany, 
who cannot read and write. — Yon may (= will) probably 
be right. — I should have been wrong, if I had spoken 
otherwise. — He must be either right or wrong. — There 
are many fruit trees and beautiful flowers in our garden. 
In France there are many pretty towns and villages. — 
Formerly there were not many physicians in this town. 
— There is Mrs. N.*s brother-in-law (= the brother-in- 
law of the Mrs. N.). Go and speak to (= with) him. — 
There is the ring, which you (have) lost ; the servant 
(has) found it in your drawer. — There are two pears, 
one for you and the other for your brother. 



THIRD LESSON. 
The Auxiliary SBcrben, to become. 

PRESENT. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



i^ iterbe, I become 
bu tioix% thou becomest 
tx toirb^ he becomes 
n)lr ttjerben, we become 
il^r ttjcrbrt, ye become 
jle ttjetben, they become 



i^ werbe, I become 
Du trerbcfl, thon become 
er ttjerbc, he become 
voix werben, we become 
il^r werbet, ye become, 
fie wetben, they become 



IMPERFECT. 

id} ttjutbe, I became, etc. | idi) vonxU,* I became, etc. 

• This ia tiie form by aid of which the two OonditioiialB are 
compounded. 



AUXILUBT TERES. 15 



PERFECT. 



i^ Un geirorben, I have be- 
come, etc. 



iti^ fei getrorben, I have be- 
come, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 



i^ vcax QtwoxUn, I had be- 
come, etc. 



iCti ware getrorben, I had be- 
come, etc. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



i^ tretbe werben, I shall be- 
come 
bu ttjlrji njetben, etc. 



id^ trerbc trerben, I shall be- 
come 
bu njcrbeji werben, etc. 



SECOND FUTURE. 



ic^ trerbe gcnjorben fein, 1 shall 

have become 
bu njirfi gettjorben fein, etc. 



id) wjerbe genjorben feiu, I shall 

have become 
bu ttjerbefl geirorben feln, etc. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

[^ ttjurbc trerben, I should become, etc. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

id^ ttjurbe genjorbeu'feln, I should have become, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 

* * * njerben vcix, let us become 



njcrbe, become thou 
njerbe er, let him become 



trerbet, become (ye) 
njerben fie, let them become 

11. The English verbs *to turn,' * to turn out,' * to 
get,* and * to be becoming,' are frequently used to ex- 
press th(3 meaning of trerben : 

S)et StnaU ijl ein STOatrofe getrorben, the boy has become 
a sailor, or, has turned sailor. 

£)a§ SBetter ttjurbe fd;5n (also, e8 wurbe f(5^6ne3 SBetter) is 
used indifferently for both " The weather turned out 
fine," and " The weather was getting fine." 

12. "What has become of," "What will become of," 
and similar expressions, are translated by — 3Ba§ ifi au0 
. . . geirorben ? 3Ba3 wlrb au8 . . . irerben ? and so on. 
The preposition au3 governs the dative: 

^a8 Ifl auS 3^reni («§errn) ©dowager genjorben? 
©as njirb auS S^nen werben, njenn id^ nid^t mel^r Bin ? 
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13. The adverb 'more' is translated by mti)X, when it 
denotes comparison of quantity ; e.g.^ ^it l^ben nxtfj/t 
Wlil^ aU ^fiajfer. When preceding an adjective, it 
generally denotes comparison of quality, and is trans- 
lated according to Lesson VII. of the Preparatory Course. 
But if two qualities of one and the same person or thing 
are compared together, *more* is then rendered by me^t: 
3d^ njar mel^r mube aU drgcrlid; (vexed). 

Exercise IV. 



ber 5Jerflanb', the judgment 
ber @fjtg, the vinegar 
ber SBettler, the beggar 
bieSBaife (always feminine), 
the orphan (at = ei) 



jal^Ireiti^, numerous 

iah QJerf^jred^en, the promise 

ba3 Del, the oil 

Stduleltt (neut,)y Miss 

fauer, sour 



We have more wood than coal. — They had more oil 
than vinegar. — The milk has turned sour. — He has more 
luck than judgment. — It was becoming every day more 
certain, that the ship was lost. — They are becoming a 
little more modest. — What has become of your son-in- 
law ? — What has become of her promise ? — What will 
become of us, when (njenn) our father is no more (nlc^t 
mel^r) ? — My brothers would have been more liberal, if 
they had had more money. — She was more sad than 
angry. — What has become of the books, which I have 
given to your grandson ? — ^What would have become of 
you, had you not had a faithful friend f — In that house 
there are more doors than windows. — ^We should have 
had more pleasure, if the company had been more 
numerous. — There were more gentlemen than ladies in 
the room. — Your grandmother is more tired than ill; 
all ( 51-, TO- ) she requires, is rest. — The millionaire 
(iKittiondr) had become a beggar, when I saw him a^in. 
— Her hand-writing has become quite illegible. — Their 
children have become orphans. — Miss N. would have 
become angry, had she seen it. — I should have had more 
opportunities, had I been oftener there. — She was more 
cautious than suspicious. — He must have become short- 
sighted; for he wears spectacles now ({ejt e- 93-). — The 
loaves must have been deficient in weight (= too light). 
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FOURTH LESSON. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR. 

(First and Second Persone,) 



N. I*, I 

G-. meiner, of me 

D. mir, to me 

A. mid^; me 



N. bu, thou 
G. beiner, of thee 
D. blr, to thee 
A. bid^, thee 



(Third Person.) 

N. ft, he N. fie, she N. eS, it 

G. fclner, ofhim G, il^ret.ofher G. feiner, of it 

D. il^m, to him D. i^r, to her D. il^m, to it 

A. ii)n, him A. f!e, her A. e8, it 

PLURAL. 

N. trlr, we N. i^x, ye N. (Ic, they 

G. unfer, of us G. eurer, of you G. ll^rer, of them 

D. unS, to us D. tnd), to you D. i^nen,tothem 

A. und; us A. eu^, you A. {le, them 

14. As the English preposition * to,' as a sign of the 
dative, is not always expressed, some rules will be re- 
quired for the guidance of the pupil. To this end we 
divide all verbs into three classes : 

(1.) Verbs which govern no case at all — called Intransi- 
tive Verbs. These are the same in both languages ; as, 
i^ gel^e, I go ; id) ^tf)t, I stand, etc. 

The intransitives fein and trerben are sometimes ac- 
companied by a substantive, which is called the predicate, 
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and stands in the nominative: I)iefer {unge STOenfci^ ifi meln 
JReffe. (See P. 0. XXXVII. 2.) 

(2.) Verhe which govern one case. This is generalljr 
the accusative : id; fragte il^n, I asked him. 

Nnmerons examples of these verbs occur in the Pre- 
paratory Course ; as, ' 

^aitn, UUn, tabeln, ^amn, ^bxtn, t5btcn, i^erblenen, fragen, 
lernen, raucS^en, jcil^len, fc^mecfen, haud^en, mi^Braud^en, ful^len, 
berelten, erjdl^Ien, tlebeu, fennen, brennen, flngen, trinfen, finben, 
M^m, fc^lU^en, tieti^en, t>erlieren, t>erpel^en, tl^un, l^alten, er* 
i)alun, tragen, f^lagen, brcd^en, jerbred^cn, f^Jted^en, \)crf))red;en, 
effen, t>ergeffen, fel^en, lefen, nel^men, l^olen, fci^lden, be^eUen, 
bcttjunbcrn, belol^nen, befirafen, dffnen, tl^ellen, ijerfc^Ilngen. 

The following verbs, however, govern the dative : — 
©agen, glauben, eriauben, folgen, bienen, anttrorten ; banfen, 
to thank; brol^en, to threaten; trauen, to trust; ml^ttauen, 
to distrust; gebord^eu, to obey; begegnen,* to meet; glei^en, 
to resemble ; oelfen, to assist ; ratl^en, to advise ; gefaUen, 
to please ; nti^faUen, to displease ; triberflel^ett, to resist ; 
iriberf^Jted^n, to contradict. 

5lntttjorten ®ie mir. 3d^ banfe 3^nen. ©r brol^te tt}x. 
3d; traue biefem SU^aune nid^t. 9Bir mi^trauten il^nen. Qx 
Qtf)ox<i)t feinem QSater nic3^t. 3ti^ begeguete ibm. <&ie gleid^t 
t^rem Dnfel. «&elfen ®ie 3l^rem SBruber. Statl^en @ie mir. 

(3.) Verbs which govern two cases , a so-called dative of 
the person and an accusative of the thing ; e, g.y 3ti^ Ui^t 
S^nen eln SBud^. Such verbs are, 

Wla^tn, faufen, i^erfaufen, n?unfd^en, berurfad^en, bringen, 
fd;reiben, geben, and a great many others. There are also 
some verbs of the first class, especially fagen, glauben, er* 
lauben, and ratl^en, which may be accompanied by two 
cases ; e. g,, @r i)cit e8 (so) mir gefagt. S)er ^el^rer \)at e0 
line eriaubt. 3c^ glaube e8 nicS^t (a thing) ; Id^ glaube l^m 
nl*t (a person^ ; and i(5^ glaube e8 il^m nidjt. 

0lennen,to call, and lel^ren^to teach, are excepted; they 
govern two accusatives : 3Ser f)at @le baS gele^rt ? 

15. If both objects are pronouns, the accusative 
stands first : 3^ gab ed il^m, I gave it him. 

• Conjugated like regncit, see Preparatory Course, Ex. 71. 
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If one object be a pronoun, and the otber a snb- 
stantive, the pronoun stands first : @r jelgte mir ba3 SBud^, 
he showed me the book, or, he showed the book to me. 

Exercise V. 



ber QtraBer, the Arabian 
bag 33or]^aBen, the design 
bag ©ebic^t, the poem 
tejal^Ien, to pay 



bie 2Bujie, the desert 
bte Rixyt, the candle 
trirfliti^, real, really 
j;elgen, to show 



The Arabians call the camel the ship of the desert. — 
Do you call (call you) that a proof? — He taught me 
German and French.- — Do you believe (believe you) her ? 
I shall not oXluv) (it) them. — Somebody followed us. — 
Has his uncle given him (the) permission ? — Mr. N. has 
paid («a?/, made) us a visit. — You must not contradict 
your parents and teachers. — Tell me the truth, and I 
will reward you. — Write him an answer. — I have 
bought you something. — Has my bookseller sent you the 
parcel ? — I have shown them the poem, which she has 
written.— I (have) never promised you that (bag nie). — 
He will never ^ forgive (it*) you 2.— I wish you (a) good 
morning. — He wished me good night. — We congratu- 
lated her (say, we wished her luck). — He sold me his 
watch. — Has he really^ threatened you^ ? — We paid him 
for his trouble. — I have paid them the money. — Your 
dog does not obey you (=obeys you not). — This man 
has served me faithfully (treu). — ^Your sister resembles 
you more than your brother. — Fetch me a candle. — She 
does not like that colour (say, that colour pleases her 
not). — (In the same manner translate) I do not like the 
neighbourhood. He did not like the company. — I 
thanked him for his kindness. — Her behaviour dis- 
pleased me very muchf ; it (has) also displeased her 
father. — We resisted them. — Have you resisted (see 
§ 95) their design ? — I met your cousin (m.) in the 
wood. — We meet him every day. — They could not trust 
her, because they did not know her (did not knowzs, 
knew not). — Help these poor people; they deserve it. — 
He calls me his friend. 
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FIFTH LESSON. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

(1.) Indefinite. 

5entanb, somebody, anybody 

SRiemanb, not anybody, nobody 

Seberniann (Seber), eveiybody, everyone 

etiraS, something, anything 

nicS^tS, not anything, nothing 

man (French o?i), one, they, people 

elnanber (Nom., Dat., & Ace), one another, each 
other 

felbfl, myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, our- 
selves, yourselves, yourself, a^id themselves. 

16. Sebermann takes 3, Semanb and SRicmanb § or t^, in 
the genitive. The dative and accusative cases remain 
unaltered. 

17. When ttxt:a9, tra3, or ni^tS are accompanied by an 
adjective, the latter stands in the neuter gender : — 
®tnja§ 6hiteS, something or anything good ; nid;t8 ffltm^, 
nothing new ; 3Ba§ gieBt e8 SReucS ? what is the last news ? 

18. ^an has always the verb in the singular : man 
fagt {o7i dit), they {or people) say. 

(2) Interbogative. 

19. SBet, who, and njaS, what ? 

N. votx, who tt?a8, what 

G. tueffen,. whose tccffen, of what 

D. njem, to whom 

A. njen, whom traS, what 

20. When the relative * who ' does not refer to a noun 
preceding, but merely conveys the indefinite notion of 
some person, it is translated in German (as well as in 
Latin) by the interrogative, not the relative pronoun. 
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The clause headed by it is called an "Indirect Qaestion." 
Indirect questions are subordinate clauses. They are 
frequently found after the verb * to know,' which is 
then always rendered by ttjiffen (see 15th Lesson). 

Do you know who has been here ? SBiffen @le, votx 

i)kt gettjefen ifl ? 
I do not know to whom this belongs, 3c3^ trei^ ni(i)t, 
njem biefeS gel^ort. 

21. * What,' * what sort of,' * what kind of,' when 
employed adjectively, ^. e., when combined with a sub- 
stantive, are translated by njaS fur ein, elne, eln. * 

ffiaS fftr ein 3ftodE i jl bag ? What sort of coat is that ? 
3Ba0 fCir eine 3«itung iji baS ? What kind of news- 
paper is that ? 
2Ba0 flit ein %i)taUx ifi ba3 ? What theatre is that ? . 

. The article ein, eine, ein, is omitted before plural nouns, 
the names of materials, as also before the noun ^Better. 
SBaS fur J^Ieiber fmb bag ? «IBa8 fur ^fflg ifl bag ? 
SBag fur SBetter ifi eg? 

22. ®ag is used after the expressions atleg, etttjag^ 
ni<3^tg, ijiel (or t?ieteg), ttjenig, where * that' is employed in 
English. 

atleg, wag, all that. etwag, njag, something that. 

nicS^tg, njag, nothing that. t?ieteg, ttjag, much that. 
Observe the punctuation. The clauses beginning 
with wag Are relative clauses in the above instances. 

Exercise YI. 



ber ^aifer, the Emperor 
ber S'lame, the name 
ber SHoman', the ndvel 
unternel^men, to undertake 



bag ©e^dtf, the luggage 
bag ©e^eimni^, the secret 
glxicfen, to succeed 
ijermeiben, to shun 



(A.) The suspicious manf trusts nobody. — Nothing 
that he undertakes, succeeds. — They distrusted me, and 
I distrusted them. — If you contradict everybody, people 
will shun your company. — One cannot be too cautious 
with those people. — Is there anything new in the paper ? 
•^There is something strange in her behaviour, that I 
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cannot understand. — ^Do not tell (= tell not) anybody, 
what I have told yon. — Tliey say, that the Emperor 
Napoleon is gone to (nad)) Fontainebleau. — I myself 
have worked in the garden. — Much that he wrote, was 
beautiful, but much also that he said, was not true. — 
That is not everybody's business (Sa^e). — I told him 
something that pleased him. — Do you know, who has 
broken this plate ? — I do not know, who has done it. — 
I know, from whom you have received that letter. — I 
found nothing that I had (suhj.) not seen before (fti^on 
Joorl^er).— He says nothing but (alS) what stands in the 
book. — Tell me something that I can do for you. 

(B.) What have you done (= made) with your 
spectacles. — I cannot tell you, what I have done with 
them (bamit) ; I must have lost them. — Nothing that 
pleases him, pleases her. — ** Somebody's luggage*' is the 
name of a novel. — What he has told me, is a secret. — 
Mrs. N. has asked me, why you had (suhj.) not sent her 
the fowls, which you had (suhj.) promised her. — I cannot 
fell you, what sort of weather it is ; I have not^ been 
out^ to-day ^ — Can you guess (ratl^en), what I have 
in my pocket ? — Wnose thimble is that ? — What 
fruit is that ? — Those are nuts. — What combs are those ? 
— They are the combs, which my sister-in-law (has) 
bought at our neighbour's. — One should (must) never 
be immodest. — They (= people) build in the * City ' 
(/.) — He himself has said so (eg). — To whom have you 
lent your umbrella ? — We have seen the Emperor him- 
self. — Do you know, to whom all those meadows and 
gardens belong ? — I do not know, whose book that is. 



SIXTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. AND THE ARTICLES. 

It will be seen, on comparing the two forms of the 
article, as also the different pronouns, with one another. 
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that some of them (e.g., the definite article) have 
complete generic inflection in the nominative singular, 
whilst others (e. gr., the indefinite article) appear to have 
dropped the distinctive terminations of the masculine 
and neuter genders. The former we will call strong, the 
latter weak forms. 

Strong Forms. 

bet, bie, baS, the 

biefer, biefc, biefe§, this 

iener, jene, JeneS, that 

ieber, jebe, iebeS, every 

vodd^tx, welt^e, ix)eld;eg, which 

mand^er, manege, man^eS, many a 

otter, atte, atteS, all, all the * 

Weah Forms, 

ein, eine, ein, a or an 

fein, feine, tdn, not a,f not any, no 

meln, meine, meln, my 

beln, beine, beln, thy 

fein, feine, feln, his or its 

il^r, il^re, i^r, her or their 

unfer, unfre, unfer, our 

(euer, cure, euer, your) 

i% 3^re, ^^x, your. 

23. The substantive which generally accompanies 
these pronouns may, in certain cases, be left out, to avoid 
repetition. Its place in English is then frequently 
supplied by the indefinite * one ' ; as, 

Diefet ffcitt unb Jener, this case and that one. 

24. So also in the case of weak pronouns, 

3l^t SReffe unb meiner, your nephew and mine. 

Observe that the weak pronouns used in this sense 
adopt the strong form. 

• Observe that * tlie * is not rendered in' German, e. g., atte 
@(^u(er, all the pupils. 

t The German pronoun is much more frequently expressed in 
English by * not a/ * not any,* than by * no.* 

2 
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feiner, feine, feineS (or feln0), none 

meiner, meine, meineS, mine 

beiner, beinc, beineS, thine 

feiner, feine, feine^, his or its 

il^rer, il(|re, ll^reS, hers or theirs 

un\xtx, unfre, unfreS, ours 

(eurer, eure, eurcS, yours) 

3^rer, 3l^re, 3^re8, yours. 
In the same manner we employ eincr, tim, eine§, one. 
SBedington n?ar einer ber Qxb^Un tjelb^cmt [einer 3eit. — ffiar 
ft eiu ^ngldnber? 3a, n voax einer.— -^aSen ®ie ein ©lag ? 
3a, ic^ l^abe einS. 

Exercise VIL 



ber 5^alafl', the palace 
ber 3iati), the advice 
bie l^eiter, the ladder 
bie ©efa^r', the danger 
fle^orfam, obedient 



ber 3!]^urm, the tower 
ber Setter, the mistake, fault 
bag ®ci^iveigen, the silence 
gefd^rlici^, dangerous 
bofe, wicked — enge, tight 



blinb, blind — la^m, lame i?erbeffern, to correct 

Your cousin (m.) is older than mine. — His spectacles 
are stronger than yours. — My luggage was heavier than 
theirs. — Their design was more dangerous than ours. — 
My coat is tighter than yours. — I gave him my 
canary, and he gave me his. — She read my letter, 
and I read hers. — My glove is larger than his. — 
Our kitchen is higher than theirs. — I lost my par- 
cels, and he lost his. — We buy our brushes at our 
neighbour's, and you buy yours in the City (/.) — Our 
proofs were better than theirs. — If you help me, I will 
help you. — He contradicted her, and she contradicted 
him. — I lent him my books, and he lent me his. — I have 
taken your umbrella, and you have taken mine. — If you 
correct my mistakes, I will correct yours. — Your seat is 
lower than mine. — Their combs are cheaper than ours. — 
His handwriting resembles hers. — My grandfather met 
his. — Their grandchildren were playing with ours (were 
playing = played). — This novel is better written than 
that one. — Had he any f suspicion ? No, he had none. — 
Is not that animal a stag P Yes^ it is (one). — Is this 
bird a parrot ? Yes, it is (one). 
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25. It has been already remarked that ttJC^er, tveld^c, 
n?el(^ed is also employed as a relative pronoun. We may 
add here that the definite article may be employed in 
the same way. The declension is then as follows : 

Singular, Plural, 

N. ber, bie, bad blc, which or who 

G. beffeit, bcren, bejfen beren, of which, whose 

D. beni; ber, bem beneit; to which or whom 

A. ben, bie, bad bie, which or whom 

Exercise VIIL 
ber ffiirtl^, the landlord | bie SBirtl^in, the landlady 

The woman, who showed us the rooms, was the land- 
lady herself. — The Spaniard, whom you have seen at 
my house, has a eon, who is blind. — The advice, which 
lie has given me, is unimportant (unBeb-). — The birds, 
which you see there, are swallows. — The boys, whose 
behaviour the teacher has blamed, are the grandsons of 
your neighbour. — The lady, from whom we have had a 
visit, is the sister-in-law of (the) Miss Hall. — The girls, 
to whom these bonnets belong, are milliners. — The 
children, with whom you (have) played, are the nephews 
of our neighbour, who is a watchmaker. — The ladies, 
from whom we bave received those presents, are the 
daughters of our landlord, who is a dentist. — He does 
not see ( = he sees not) the danger, in which he is 
placed.f — There are people, who believe nothing. — The 
lady, in whose house we lived (genj- l^afcen), is dead. 



SEVENTH LESSON. 
ADJECTIVES. 

The Nominativb Singulae. 

26. The adjective is variable only when it precedes a 
substantive : xotij^x mm, frifd^e M^, talM SBoffct. 
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27. The adjective is inflected in the same manner 
when it is used together with a weak pronoun or article: 

(Sin guter, rotifer SBein ; melne frifd^e SKlld^ ; 
fein frlfc^eS, MM ffiaffer. 

28. But when the adjective is accompanied by a 
strong pronoun or article, it drops the r of the masculine 
and the of the neuter gender ; 

ber, biefer, iener, welc^cr rotl^e 3Bcin ; 
ble, bicfc, {cne; weld^e frifcbe SDMld) ; 
bag, biefeg, jeneS, ireld^eS falte SBaffer. 
So that in all the three genders the adjective ends in e. 

29. When the adjective neither precedes a substantive, 
nor is itself preceded by a pronoun or article, it is in- 
variable : 

S)cr a^ann if} gut, bic grau if} gut, bag Jtlnb If} gut. 

30. It may also be observed that, in this form, i^ ig 
used as an adverb, without any change whatever : 

gut, well ; fd?on, beautifully. 

The other Cases. 

31. The adjective is declined like all adjective pro- 
nouns and articles : 





Singular, 




N. gutcr ''3la\m 


gute 5rau 


guteS Jtinb 


G. guteS (en) 9i)^anne0 


guter ffrau 


gute0 (en) StinM 


D. gutem ^lawm 


guter ffrau 


gutem ,^inbe 


A. guten SD^ann 


jute 5rau 


guteS ^inb 




Plural, 


* 


N. gute liJMnncr 


Srauen 


Jtinber 


G. guter Scanner 


ffrauen 


^inber 


D. guten *l>Mnnern 


Srauen 


^inbern 


A. gute aWclnner 


Srauen 


^inber 



32. But when the adjective is preceded by a declinable 
word (i. e. a pronoun or article), it adopts the invariable 
termination en for all genders and cases in both numbers, 
except in the nominative singular, which is formed 
according to rules 27 and 28. 
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(A.) The Adjective preceded by a Weak Pronoun 
or Article. Singular. 

N. eitt guter ^TOann eine gute {Jrau eln gute0 Jtlnb 
G. eine^ guten a^anneS clncr gutcn %xa\x eine0 guten Jtinbed 
D. einem guten S^anne ciner guten Srau einem guten Jtinbe 
A. einen guten ^c^nxi the same as Nominative, 

Plural, 

N. felne guten S^finner jVrauen Jtlnber 

G. feiner guten Scanner Srauen Jtinber 

D. feinen guten SUidnnern J?rauen Jtinbem 

A. feine guten a^dnner Srauen Jtinber 

(B.) The Adjective preceded by a Strong Pronoun 
or Article. Singular, 

N. ber gute SUiann bie gute JJrau ba0 gute Jttnb 

G. be0 guten Scanned ber guten J?rau bed guten Jtinbed 

D. bem guten SKanne ber guten JJrau bem guten Jtlnbe 
A. ben guten SD^ann the same as Nominative, 

Plural, 

N. bie guten Scanner Srauen Jtinber 

G. ber guten SO^dnner jjrauen ^ Jlinber 

D. ben guten a^dnitem Srauen Jlinbern 

A. bie guten a^dnner grauen Jtinber 

N.B. — It has already been observed that the feminine 
and neuter genders have no special form for the accusa- 
tive singular, and that the nominative is used instead. 

33. The Comparative and Superlative degrees are 
subject to the same rules : 

Nominative, Genitive, 

ber iCingere <Soi)n M iimgeren (or) jungern ©o^neS 

mein jungerer ^ruber meineS {iingeren SBruber^ 

ber dltjle ®o^n M ditjien @o^ne0 

mein dltfter SBruber nteineS dltjten 23ruber0 

34. ^o(i}, high, drops the c when used with a noun : 
ber ^obe 3|urm, bie l^ol^e Seiter, baS ^of)t @c^lop 
ein i)o\)n 3:i^urm, eine \)t)i)t ^tittx, ein l^ol^eS ®^lo^. 

But we say : ber 31^urm iji ijo^, bie Seiter iji i)o^, &c. 
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35. * Such a ' is translated by fold^ eitt, fold^ Am, 
folc^ tin, where the article only is declined ; or, eln 
folder, eine folc^e, ein folc^^cS, where fold^er, Ac. is treated 
as an adjective — Gen. eine^ folci^en, einer [citizen, cineS 

EXEBCISE IX. 



bcr aflucfen, the back 

bie ^a% the burden, load 

bie ®aBe, the gift 

fc^ci nen, to appear, shine 

mbQlid}, possible 



bie ©coulter, the shoulder 
bie Jtrutfe, the crutch 
bag 5(uge, the eye 
ijereinen, to unite 
ein^eln^ single 



©er SBIinbe unb ber Cal^me. 

93on ungefal^r^ mu^ einen SBIinben 
(Sin JiJa:^mer auf ber ©tra^e flnben, 
Unb {ener l^offt fd^on fteubenooll,^ 
!Da§ it;n ber 5lnbre (eiten^ [ott. 

„2)ir/' f^rid^t ber Sa^me, „ teijufiel^en !* 
3^ armer a^ann fann felbfl nidjt gel^en, 
S)od)5 fd^eint'e, ba^ bu ju einer ^ajl 
0Jo4 ganj gefunbe ©dbuUern l^afl. 

©ntfc^Ue^e bid^,^ mi^ fort^ ju tragen, 
®o n)itt ic^ bir bie ©tege® fagen, 
®o n^irb bein flarfer 5lrm mein SSein, 
SWein ^ettea 5tuge beine0 fein." 

Der ia^mt l^dngt mit feinen Jtriicfen 
eid^9 (tuf beS SBlinben treiten Sihdm. 
fflereint rrirft^o aI]Vi biefeS $aar, 
SBaS einjeln feinem mogliti^ war. 

^ By chance. * full of joy. ^ lead. * to assist, ^ how- 
ever, but. ^ decide (liere, consent). 7 along. ® the roads. 
* I^J^ngt flti^ = sits. ^^ works. ^^ therefore. 

Exercise X. 



ber QlugenBIicf, the moment 
ber $(a^, the place, square 
riil^ren, to touch, to move 
^erborgen, hidden 



ba0 a^onument', the monu- 
ment 
frei, free 
UJifc^^en, to wipe 
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eitt ffei^iger ©d^uler Icrnt feine 2tufgaBe ieben 3:09.-60 
war ein unfcefceutenber ffe^lcr, ben cr ma^te. — ^evr ^illbentrud 
ip ciner meiner tejten JJreunbe. — Zitx ilrafalgar Square ijl 
einer ber fcJ^onflen $la|e in bonbon. — Da« $rinj SllBert 
!KemoriaI ifi etna ber f^onflen a^onumente.— Qltte 21ntrefenbett 
waren geru^rt. — Wlan mu^ ijon ben ^bn:efeiiben nici^tS ^5fe0 
fagen. — I)er 2)iamant fdbeint im 2)unfeln. — 2)aS QSeilc^en 
ku^t im 33ertorgenen. — SD^an mu^ nid^t^ im SSerborgenen 
tl^un. — 2)ie Jlnaten ft)ielten im ffreien (open air). — d^ war 
ein gunfliger5lugenHicf. — 3)ie 3Bftc^er, bie i6^ kfteUt i)aU, 
gcfallen mir nid^t.— 3Benn ®ie bag 3l^rem SBu(^^anbIer fagen, 
fo wirb er jle ijietleit^t guriicfnel^men. — 3^ glaute e3 ni^t ; 
SBud^lianbler ne^men genjo^nlic^ bie Stiver nic^t juriicf, bie 
man einmalf l^eftettt ^at 

Exercise XI. 



bie $a^^3el, the poplar 
®^a^, chess 
runb, round 



bie Wlxttt, the middle 
baS S^iet, the game, play 
neumobifci^, new-fashioned 

Do yon write (= write you) with blue ink ? — The 
teacher corrects our exercises with the red ink, which you 
see hero. — The old Italian was blind. — The name of 
that splendid blue flower is Agapanthua. — These yellow 
flowers are tulips. — This is a very high oak. — We have 
seen high towers and splendid castles. — There are not 
many high ladders in this town.— A bad (65f-) cough 
kept her at home.-^A round table stood in the middle 
of the room. — The son of this poor Dutchman is a tailor. 
— I have given ffll my (att mein) money to a poor 
orphan. — (The) Poplars are high trees. — The roofs of 
those high houses are flat. — (The) Kings live (ttj-) in 
splendid palaces. — He followed the advice of a false 
friend. — The old lady wore a new-fashioned dress. — 
These young pupils make slight (gering-) mistakes in 
their exercises. — A thick smoke came from (au0, dat.) 
the kitchen. — She wiped the table with a wet cloth. — 
Can you write with such a bad pen ? — I could not see 
in the dark. — That is a dangerous game. — You must 
not play vrith weapons ; such a game is dangerous. — Is 
that not a beautiful apple, a sweet pear ? — It cannot 
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always be fine weather. — Is there anything more beanti- 
f al than the starry sky P 

Exercise XII. 

ber ^TOitmcnf^ or 0le6enmenfd6, the fellow-creature 



ffriebrld^, Frederick 
ber $fau, the peacock 
bie Srucfc, the bridge 
t^xl\6:}, honest 
linf, left 



(Juro^a, Europe 

ber ^'x^Ux, the poet 

ber ©eBraud^, the use, habit 

ber S3i§, the bite 

red^t, right 

Every good man (^TOe-) loves his fellow-men. — The 
gardener said, he had (svbj.) given the key to my eldest 
sister (185). — I shall speak to (=with) the father of those 
wicked boys. — It appears to me, that your sister-in-law 
is right. — The peacock is a beautiful bird, but he has 
ugly feet and a disagreeable voice. — They made such a 
noise, that we could not understand one another.— It 
was not (= no) good behaviour. — Will (trollen) you do 
that for me ? With the greatest pleasure. — He can 
write with the softest pen. — A blind man f met a lame 
man.f — She went with her youngest brother. — The 
price of this new watch is not high. — What is there in 
that brown basket ? — He carries the money in his 
(= the) left pocket. — The beggar, whom we saw, said: 
" Help a poor man, who has lost his right hand.** — He 
threatened all present. — The bite of a mad dog is danger- 
ous. — They showed me their new houses. — The gentle- 
man, who has given me this advice, is the son of the 
French physician, who lives (vo-) in the next house.— 
They lived in a poor neighbourhood. — He was an honest 
man. — He was a more honest man than his rich neigh- 
bour. — All present were moved by the gratitude (uber 
ble 2)anf6arfeit) of these honest people. — Shakespeare 
was one of the greatest poets. — (The) Westminster 
bridge is one of the widest (say, broadest) bridges in 
Europe. — Frederick the Great was one of the greatest 
generals, that ( = who) ever (have) lived. — Many people 
have strange habits. 
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EIGHTH LESSON. 

PRONOUNS DECLINED LIKE ADJECTIVES, AND 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 

36. The following compound pronouns are formed by 
the union of a pronoun with the definite article : 

berjenige, biejettlge, ba^ienigc, that (see 37, 2) 
berfelbe, blefelBe, baSfcfte • • • ^^i^ 7 xi, 

ber, bie, baS ndmli^e njie ) ^^® ^^® ^® 

ber, bie, bag meine or melnige,* mine 
ber, bie, bag beine or beinige, thine 
ber, ble, baS feine cyr feinige, his or its 
bet; bie, bag il^re or il^rige, hers (yr theirs 
ber, bic, bag unfre or unfrige, ours 
(ber, bie, bag eure or eurige, yours) 
ber, bie, bag %^x% or Sl^rige, yours. 

The pronoun in these compound forms is declined 
like an adjective : 

Declension of berienlgc. 



N. berienige 

G. begjcnigcn 

D. bemienlgen 

A. benienigen 



N. ber 
G. beffen 
D. bem 
A. ben 



biejenlge 
betienlgen 
berjenlgen 
biejenige 



Singular, 

bagienige 
begjenigen 
bemienigen 
bagjenige 

Abridged Form, 

ble bag 

beren beffen 

ber bem 

bie bag 



Plural. 

biejenigen 
bei^enigen 
beujenigen 
bleienigen 



bie 
berer 
benen 
ble 



37. (1.) The English *that/ when standing before a 
noun, or referring to one mentioned in the same sentence, 
is translated by Jener, jene, jeneg : 

Those trees are beeches, 3ene SBaume flnb 3Sud^en. 
This gentleman is a surgeon, that one is a dentist, 
JDiefer »&err Ifl ein SBunbarjt, jener ijt eln daf)mxit 



* Used in the saxxie sense as meinrt; ^mtx, &q. 
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(2.) When followed by 'of,' or a relative pronoun, 
it is rendered by berienige, bieienige, ba^ienlgc : 

We have seen the Qaeen's palace and that of the 

minister. 
SBir l^abcn ben $alafl ber Jtonigin unb bcnienlgen (or 

ben) beg 3)tinijterg gefel^en. 

The ring which yon have given me is better than 

that which I have bought, 
©er Sling, ben ®ie mir gegeben J)aUn, if} Beffer aU ber* 

Jenige (or. ber), n^eld^en id^ gefauft l^abe, 

(3.) In all other cases, it is translated by bag; when 
used as a conjunction, it is spelt ba^ : 

What is that? ffiag ifi bag?— That is a basket, S)ag ijl 
eln Stox^. — I do not believe that, 3c3& glaube bag m(i)t. — 
I do not believe that he has taken the money, 3ci^ glaufce 
nic^t, ba^ er bag ®elb genommen i)at. 

38 *That' is sometimes employed in English as a 
relative pronoun (see the last sentence but one in Exer- 
cise XII). * He who' is translated by berjenige (or ber), 
ivelc^er ; * those who ' by bieienigen, nje^e ; btejenigen, bie ; 
or bie, njeld^e. 

39. SBeibe, *both,' and anber, 'other,' are inflected 
like adjectives : 33eibe ,^tinft(er, both artists ; bie Beiben 
.^iinftler, the two artists; ein anberer,eine anbere, ein anbereg, 

another. 

©iner .... ber 5lnbere, one .... the other ; 
einige .... anbere, some .... others ; 
ber eine .... ber anbere, the one .... the other ; 
bie einen ... bie anbern, some .... the others ; 
bie meifien, most (i.e. the greatest number) ; 
bie n?enigften, least (i.e, the smallest number). 

40. * Some ' and * any ' are either not translated at 
all, or they are rendered by etnjag or ein wenig (in the 
singular), and by einige (in the plural) : 

I have some oil and vinegar, 3c^ f)aU (etnjag) Cel unb @fflg. 
We have some oranges, SBir l^ben (einige) 5l^feljinen. 

In answering a question, and where there is no 
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nonn following, * some ' is translated by trelci^er, trelc^e, 

SSerfaufen @ie S3rieft)a^ier? Sa, trir ijerfaufen trel^eS. 
»&aBen @ie 3Sienen in 3^rem ©arteit? 3a, trir l^afcen 



Exercise XIII. 



ber ^abcn, the shop 
bag 5a^, the cask 



bag JRegiment', the regiment 
bag 2)?e^l, the flour 



He burnt (Jjcrfer-) my stick, and I broke (g-) his. — 
The teacher punished us both. — Some cried, the others 
laughed. — Some smoked, others played chess. — What 
advice has he given you ? — Has he really^ promised you^ 
that^? — He himself has promised it to me. — He promises 
more than he can perform (= keep). — We shall buy our 
flour at another baker's. — Most people admire new 
things. — Your landlord is more polite than mine. — He 
who is contented is rich. — I myself (have) fetched the 
bottle. — We (have) sent it ourselves. — She has given 
us the permission herself. — This cask is larger than 
that. — Our shop is smaller than that of your landlady. — 
I have served in^ the^ same^ regiment''' with^ your^ 
cousin.^ — Your spectacles are better than mine. — The 
legs of (the) stags are longer and thinner than those of 
(the) horses. — The neck of the stork is longer than that 
of the swan. — These sticks are not so strong and good 
as those, which you (have) burnt Qo-). — We lived in 
the same house. — The leaves of (the) oak trees are 
larger than those of other trees. — My arms are longer 
than yours. 



Exercise XTV. 



temerfen, to observe 
fu^ren, to lead 



\)txxatf)tn, to betray 
cigen, own ; 5lften, Asia 



Nobody is without faults. — We frequently^ observe^ 
the faults of others, but we seldom^ see^ our own. — She 
follows the advice of those who betray her. — Have you 
anyt honey? Yes, we have some. — Do you want 
amber ? Yes, we want some. — Have you had much 
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rain ? We have had some. — I have the same right (w.) 
as he. — I have written my letter with the same pen, 
with which you wrote {perf.) yours. — The feathers of 
the parrot are not so beautiftil as those of the humming- 
bird. — The nests of (the) sparrows and swallows are 
warmer than those of (the) larks and nightingales. — 
A dream itself is but ( = only) a shadow. — I have some- 
thing dangerous in me. 

Adjectives used Substantively. 

41. Many adjectives (and participles) are employed 
as substantives. Though they take a capital initial 
letter, they are inflected precisely like adjectives. 

ber {or bie) Deutfci^e, the ctn 2)eutf^er, \ „ n.^_^-, 
German eine Deut^e, ] a- merman 

ber ©efanbte, the ambassador ein ©efanbter, an ambassador 

bcr Q^erroanbte, the relation ein QSernjanbter, a relation 

ber ^xawltf the patient ein ,ftranfer, a patient 

ber Sfcifenbe, the traveller ein 9leifenber, a traveller 

ber SSebiente, the man-servant wx SBebienter, a man-servant 

ber JJrembe, the stranger ein Srembet, a stranger 

ber SBilbe, the savage ein SBilber, a savage 

baS Sunge, the young one ein 3unge0, a young one 

Exercise XV. 

3c^ trage einen SBtief auf bie ^oft, I am posting a letter. 
3c^ bitte (®ie) urn SSerjeil^ung, I beg your pardon. 

I have been told (man l^at ntir gefagt), that you want a 
man-servant. — I spoke with the ambassador. — My tra- 
veller will post your letter. — There are savages, who eat 
human flesh (SD'^enfci^enfleifdb). — I met a stranger in the 
house, who said, he was (jsuhj.) the ambassador's man- 
servant. — ^The German, who lives in my house, is very 
like (= resembles) your relation. — The Germans came 
{say, come) from Asia.^The savages have killed a French 
traveller. — I thanked the ambassador. — Frederick has 
found a nest in the wood with four young ones. — There 
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were many sick in the regiment. — The stranger said • 
All those gardens and meadows belong to my relatives. 
— We asked him, who his relatives were (subj.) — I have 
posted the letter myself. — In a large town there are 
always strangers, — You can buy that in any (= every) 
shop. — Have you been at the ambassador's ? — One of 
my relations has been there. — Emily and Louisa are in 
the same class. — I have heard it from the traveller him- 
self. — She is a Grerman. — This lady is a relation of my 
traveller. — Have you seen the patient (/.) ? 
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SUBSTANTIVES DECLINED LIKE ADJECTIVES. 

Masculine Nouns in e. 

Most, if not all, masculine nouns ending in e were ori- 
ginally adjectives, whence the form of their declension. 



Singular, 

N. ein ^naU 

Gr. eineS .^uaBen 

D. eincm ,^naBcn 

A. eineu .^naben 

bcr Sranjofe, the Frenchman 
ber Slujfe, the Russian 
ber ^ur!e, the Turk 
ber ©riec^e, the Greek 



Plural, 

etnige ,Sna6en 
einiger ^na'Ben 
cinigen ,^na6en 
cintge ,^naBen 

bcr 3ube, the Jew 
ber ^a\t, the hare 
ber iHabe, the raven 
ber -^ffe, the monkey 



42. Many of these masculine nouns have dropped the 
e in the nominative singular, which however has not 
affected the other cases. 



Singular, 

N. ber 3Wenfd), man 

G. beS ^m\dim, of man 

I), bem Wlm\^in, to man 

A. ben a^enf(^en, man 



D 2 



Plural, 

bie SKenfd^en, mankind 
ber 3)^enfd?en, of mankind 
ben 3)ienfc^en, to mankind 
bie ^lm\^m, mankind 
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Sucli are : ber ©olbat, ber Gle^l&ant; ber $^iIofo^l^, bet 
f^axaQxap^, ber ^rinj, ber SBdr, ber &)xi^ (the Christian). 

43. «&err drops the e in all the cases of the singular : 
be3 »&errn, bem «&errn, ben 'Serrn ; Plural : bie «&erren, Ac. 
The plural of 93etter is ble 33ettern ; of 'Jladjhax, bie fflati}^ 
haxn. Compare § 128. 

44. ^err, Mr., JJrau, Mrs., and SrduWn, Miss, are de- 
clined with the definite article : 

ber ©d^trie^erfol^n beS »§errn fJl., ble (Snfelin ber ffrau £). 

Exercise XVI. 

bte ©eele, the soul fitter,* over unter, under 

elne gro^le aJ^enge, a great many ticf, deep 

Let us praise the Lord ! — Those castles belong to the 
prince. — The physician has told Miss S., that she must 
not go out. — (The) Monkeys have four hands. — The 
arms of the monkey are almost as long as his legs. — 
The workmen have received the reward from the prince 
himself. — Kant was one of the greatest philosophers of 
his age (3eitalter, n.) — The emperor of (t>on) Morocco 
has a great many elephants. — The prince's son has killed 
a bear with hist own hand. — My grandfather has a 
raven, which talks. — He has given the prize to his 
nephew. — To which of his nephews has he given it ? — 
The dog follows his master everywhere. — They have 
given their votes (^tim\m, pi.) to Mr. Mill. — The soul of 
man is immortal. — These are the writings of the philo- 
sopher Kant. — The tongue of the ox is rougher than 
that of the dog or (of the) sheep. — I have seen the 
ambassador's horses and those of the prince. 

Exercise XVII. 



Beleiblgen, to offend 
^oologif^; zoological 
berSangja^n^the fangortusk 



))Ium^, clumsy 
frieblid^; peaceably 
bie Wai)m, the mane 



* Construe all prepositions not mentioned in the 4l8t Lesson 
of the Preparatory Course, with the accusative, until further 
directions are given. 
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The Germans and French have had many wars to- 
p^ether {say, with one another). — In the Zoological 
Gardens (say, Garden) there are lions, tigers, elephants, 
camels, monkeys, bears and other wild animals. — Have 
you ever (einmal) been there ? — God has given reason^ 
to mankind^. — When I met your two cousins, they were 
in the company of a Russian and a Greek. — Christians, 
Turks and Jews sometimes^ live^ peaceably together. — 
The feet of the elephant are clumsy. — Who are those 
gentlemen ? — They are Mr. Clarke's relatives (= the re- 
latives of Mr. Clarke). — Mrs. Clarkson is Miss Louisa's 
sister. — Give that to Mrs. N. — He serves a good master. 
— I must have offended Mr. 0., forf he does not speak 
to me (= he speaks not with me). — ^We have very quiet 
neighbours. — The hindlegs («§mtcrf-) of the hare are 
longer than the forelegs (33orberf-). — The mane of the 
lion is yellow. — The tusks of the elephant are long. 



TENTH LESSON. 

NUMEEALS 



mnU 15 funf^e^n 80 a^m 

1 ein {tini) 16 fec^^e^n 90 neunjig 

2 jnjel 17 ftebenje^n 100 l^unbert 

3 brei or fiebjcl^n ]01 l^unbert eing 

4 »ier 18 ad^tj^e^n 102 l^unbert gtrei 

5 funf 19 neun^ct^n 103 l^unbert brei 

6 fec^a 20 gtran^ig 135 |unbert pinf unb 

7 flekn 21 ein unb j^iran^^ig brei^ig 

8 ad^t 22 jicel unb jiuan^ig 200 j^njei l^unbert 

9 neun 23 brei unb jroan^ig 300 brei l^unbert 

10 ^^n -~ 30 breipig 1000 taufenb or 3:aufenb 

11 elf V: 40 ijierjtg 2000 gnjei taufenb 

12 iwblf 50 fiinf^ig 3000 brei taufenb 

13 brelge^n 60 fec^j^ig 11000 elf taufenb 

14 tJierge^n 70 fiebeuj^ig (rieBjig) 12000 girolf taufenb 

100,000 ^unbert taufenb 
1,000,000 eine a^ittion 4,000,000 t)ier «Wimonen 
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J)a§ e^tunialeing, the Multiplication Table, 
diurnal, once ; ^trcimal, twice ; brcimal, three times. 
C^inmal ctnS ift dn^. ^^mrnal eing ifl j^irei. 
Streimal j^rvei ifl oier. ©cc^^mal fed^S i\t* feting unb 
brei^i^. 

[Repeat the Multiplication Table in German.] 

45. After nouns indicating weight, measure, quantity, 
or number, the preposition * of is not translated in 
German ; as, a pound of salt, eiit $funb ®al^ ; a yard of 
silk, einc ©He <Bdit. Both nouns stand in the case which 
the verb governs ; for instance, 

ffiir |akn ctn $funb (n.) ^oddnbifc^en Jtdfe erl^altcn. 

If the first of the two nouns be masculine or neuter, 
it does not change in the plural ; feminines form their 
plural in the ordinary way: 

Drei ^funb (w.) ©at;;, jivolf ©ttcn (/.) Seinnjanb. 

The nouns that do not change in the plural are : 



bcr Kcntner, the hundred- 
weight 
ba^ ^ha^, the quart 
bag 2)u|enb, the dozen 
ber Suf, the foot 



ba§ ^n(ti, the quire 
bag ^funb, the pound 
bag (Stvid, the piece 
bag $aar, the pair 
ber Bott, the inch 



ber SBogcn, the sheet 
Exercise XVIII. 



bie «&eerbe, the flock 
bie ^affe, the cup 
bag S^efflng, the brass 



bie ®eibe, the silk 
ber Jtud^en, the cake 
mtf)altm, to contain 



A quire contains 24 sheets. — The tower was 389 feet 
high. — Our garden is 74 feet long and 51 feet wide (say, 
broad). — The river is 35 feet deep. — The ladder was 9 
feet higher than the window. — I have eaten a piece of 
cake and drunk two cups of tea. — We have sold a hun- 
dredweight of brass. — He has ordered a cask of beer 
and two dozen bottles of French wine. — We met a regi- 
ment of soldiers and saw a flock of sheep. — She (has) 

• Not *finb/ as Mr. Otto says (^.^.,iii Ex. 41, 2). 
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bought two pieces of silk. — Frederick (has) brought a 
basket of nuts home. — We have used in one week 13 
pounds of sugar and 18 pounds of flour. — I have sold 
your neighbour 5 hundredweight of cofiee. — He has 
bought 17 quarts of vinegar and 14 quarts of oil. — In 
this shop there are 16 dozen boots and 10 pair of shoes. 
— How old are you ? I am 26, and my brother is 25 
years old. — His brother-in-law is 6 feet (and) 5 inches 
^^S^ (S^O^) — This cask contains 48 quarts of water. — 
He took a cup of cofiee, whilst I took a glass of milk. — 
In this drawer there are 8 quires and 11 sheets of paper. 
— Schiller wrote " Die Rauber," when he was 21 years 
of age (= old). 

Exercise XIX. 

Bead and write, in words, in German : — 

2,123, 3,576, 4,656, 5,575, 6,560, 7,671, 8,207, 9,300, 
10,466,11,058,19,222,43,445, 31,295, 25,672, 13,854, 
82,007, 3,011, 12,033, 17,205, 1,290,187, 82,960, 15,663, 
5,198,413, 16,217, 10,054. 

Exercise XX. 

[RepeatVocabulary xvii.of Convers. Questions, Series I.] 

A foot has 12 inches. — A year has 365 days, 12 months, 
or 52 weeks ; a week has 7 days ; a day has 24 hours. 
— In our school there are 72 pupils. — At what time 
(= o'clock) did your niece arrive («ay, is your niece 
arrived) ? — She (is) arrived at a quarter to eight. — I 
(have) posted the letter before (pox) six o'clock. — He 
died (jtarB) at a quarter past ten. — The clock struck a 
quarter to ten, when you came home. — I beg your par- 
don, it was only half-past nine. — There is one month in 
the year, which has only 28 days. — There was not a drop 
of water in the house. — You (9)^an) can only serve one 
master. — There were 2,500 soldiers in the town ; some 
say 3,000, others 3,500. 
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ELEVENTH LESSOK 

NUMERALS. 

Oedinal Numbers. 

40. Tho ordinal numbers from jtt?el to tteutt;;e^tt are 
formed from the cardinal numbers by adding t (except 
britte and adjU), and from gn?anjig upwards by adding fl, 
aS| 

ber, tie, baS erfie, jwelte, Mtk, t)ierte, a^U, neunjel^nte, 
ber, bie, bad i;wan^lg|le, etnunb^jwanjigfle, breiglgfte; &c., 
bet; ble, bag le^tc, the last. 

47. * Time ' or * times/ when preceded by a numeral^ 
is translated by SWal or mat, which is neuter, e. ^., fec^S* 
mai, six times, bad fec^Ste Wlai, the sixth time. In the 
same way, we say, einmal, once, and ;;ii?elmal, twice. In 
such combinations, the proposition * for * is expressed by 
IVL, which governs the dative case, and is amalgamated 
with the definite article; e. g.j jum erften SWal, for the first 
time. 

48. In fractions, tho ordinal numbers are translated 
in the following manner: 

(5ltt ljaii>n, eine i)albt, eln i)alhtQ, half a, a half. 

j;n?ei I)rltte(, two thirds, | 

eln QSiertel, a fourth, a quarter, ^ 

ein &unfte(, a fifth ; eln ®erf?8tel, a sixth, &c. 

e(f 3^<»i^Smt^^/ eleven twentieths, ^^ 

49. The fraction always stands before the noun to 
which it belongs : 

A foot and a half, eitt uub eln i)aikx (or anbert^alb) 
@in unb eln SSlertel $funb, a pound and a quarter. 
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Exercise XXL 



bcr ^l^eil, the part 
ber ^feffer, the pepper 
tie 3Bebeutung, the importance 
grot, coarse, rude 



ber @tocf, the story, floor 
bag ^ai^, the salt . 
bie ®elte, the page 
Icbent; leathern 



(A.) The eighth part of (i)on) 272 is 34.— The 12th 
part of 156 is 13. — The 4th part of 264 is 66. — February 
(ber ffebruar) is the second, August the eighth, and 
December the last month in the year. — The 15th exer- 
cise is more difficult than the ].4th, the first exercise is 
the easiest. — The book contained 98 pages. — We have 
learnt all the paragraphs in (= of) the 24th lesson. — It 
is the first time, that I have forgotten it, and it shall 
(=will) be the last (time). — They (2)?an) played the 
piece for the first time. — The cock crowed for the third 
time. — Charles XII. wore a coat of (oon) coarse, blue 
cloth, coarse boots and leather gloves. — " Die Rauber ** 
is the first piece of (i)on) anyf importance, which Schiller 
wrote (perf-) — Many soldiers of the Slst regiment were 
sick. — He lives (vo-) in the second story, and his rela- 
tives in the third. — This lady's grandson serves in the 
49th regiment. — In the first cask is wine, in the second 
beer, in the third oil, and in the fourth vinegar. — William 
is in the first class, I am m the second, Charles is in the 
third, Louis in the fifth, and Frederick in the seventh 
class. — There is a flower, which blooms every (aHe) hun- 
dred years. — The lessons of the first book are easier 
than those of the second. — The first shall (= will) be 
the last, and the last shall (= will) be the first. 

(B.) H, m, n, -H. 126,1^, 334,%%, 86^1, 663,^.- 
The servant (m.) fetched half a quart of vinegar, a 
quarter of-af pound of pepper and half a quire of paper* 
— We want nineteen and a half pounds of salt. — They 
buy every week half a hundred-weight of brass. — The 
landlady bought twenty- two and a half pounds of cojffee. 
— Six is half a dozen. — Give me a yard and a (/!) quarter 
of black ribbon. — This is a pound and a half of honey. — 
Half a bottle of good wine is better than a bottle of bad 
beer. — Your stick is two inches longer than mine. 
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TWELFTH LESSON. 

BEGULAfi VERBS. 
^obtn, to praise. 



INDICATIVE. 

i^ loht, I praise 
bu Io6jt, thou praisest 
n lobt, he praises 
njir Io6«n, we praise 
i^r lobt, ye praise 
fie lohtn, they praise 



id^ lobtt, I praised 
bu lohU% thon praisedst 
er loSte, he praised 
njir loHtn, we praised 
il^r loStct, ye praised 
fie lobten, they praised 



PRESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

t^ lobe, I praise 
bu lobefi, thoa praise 
er lobe, he praise 
rcir loben, we praise 
i^r lobet, ye praise 
fie loben, they praise 

IMPERFECT. 

id) lobte,* I praised 
bu (obtefl, thoa praised 
er lobte, he praised 
njir lobten, we praised 
i^r lobtet, ye praised 
fie lobten they praised 



PERFECT. 

i(^ l^abe gelobt, I have praised | id) i)aht gelobt, 1 have praised 

PLUPERFECT. 

id) ^atU gelobt, I had praised | id) t)atk gelobt, I had praised 

FIRST FUTURE. 

id) n?erbe loben, I shall praise | id) werbe loben, I shall praise 

SECOND FUTURE. 



id) werbe getobt ^aben, I shall 
have praised 



i^ tt?erbe getobt l^aben, I shall 
have praised 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

i^ n?urbe loben, I should praise 



• The imperfect subjanctiYe of regular verbs ia like the in- 
dicative. Eepeat §§ 2 & 3. 
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SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

i^ tuiirbe gelofct l^aben, I should have praised. 

IMPERATIVE. 

* • * 

lobtf praise (thou) 
loit tXf let him praise 



loScn wit, let us praise 

Io6t, praise (ye) 

loben fie, let them praise 



Icgcn, to put, to lay 
bilJigen, to approve 
^affettr to hate 
iTjerfen, to wake 
fra^en, to creak 
ttamen, to warn 
fc^ren, to sweep 
^paxtxif to save (economize) 



fteHen, to place (upright) 
melnen, to mean 
mi^^m, to mix 
^findtn, to pluck 
fod^en, to cook, to hoil 
flopfm, to knock 
n&f)m, to sew 
voiti)Un, to choose 



50. Derivatives formed by means of the particles f»e, 
Qt, tXf ^tXf in, and tni^ do not take the prefix ge in the 
past participle : 

tjettl^eiblgen, to defend, tjertl^elblgt, defended. 

Exercise XXII. 

The wise manf hates nobody. — She cries, when (menn) 
she is sad. — I hear it for the first time. — You have 
ordered more, than we want. — The monkey, the ugliest 
of all animals, resembles man. — This flower blooms for 
the second time.-^Our servant (m.) wakes us every 
morning at seven o'clock. — The maid-servant sweeps 
the room twice a (= every) day. — This door creaks; old 
doors generally^ creak^. — He means (it) well ; I am cer- 
tain, he means no harm (c9 ttlc^t Sofe). — The Jews chose 
a king. — The boy swept the street. — He put the boots 
under the bed. — They placed the chairs and tables in 
( = into) another room and danced. — Everyone must 
obey the Queen. — He cannot have observed it. — Every 
little noise wakes her. — I cannot approve off everything 
(51"; W-) he does. — The lamp wants oil. — Nobody would 
have believed him. — They would have divided the 
money. — Praise ye the Lord ! 

E 
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Exercise XXIII. 



bcr 33etruger, the cheat 
bie (idt, the corner 
bad $ult, the desk 



J[)erf^n?enberl|1d^, extravagant 
auf, on, upon 
l^intet; behind 



Where (wol^in) have you put my books ? I have put 
them on the desk. — Those, who mix wine with water, 
and seU the water as dear as the wine, are cheats. — I 
have placed your stick behind the door. — Put (fl-) my 
umbrella in ( = into) the corner. — ^Who has plucked all 
these beautiful roses in my garden ? — Your brother 
would have saved more moaey, had he not been so ex- 
travagant. — K you had knocked at (an) the door, we 
should have heard it. — The coat was sewed with silk. — 
He would not have bought the cloth, if it had not been 
so cheap. — If he had asked me, I should have warned 
him. — He would have asked you, if he had seen you. — 
They would have sent the watches, if I had wished it. — 
The dog would have barked, if he had heard a noise. — 
The boy led his blind grandfather by the hand. — Every 
animal loves and defends its young ones. — ^Ye are the 
salt of the earth. 



THIRTEENTH LESSON. 

REGULAE VERBS. 

Verbs m ein and ern, m b and t 

51. Verbs in cten and eren drop the last e in the in- 
finitive and the plural of the present tense : 

^abeln (for tabelcn), to blame. 

Pres.— id^ tabele or table, bu tabclfl, er tabcit, n?ir tabetn, 
il^r tabelt, fie tabeln. Imperf. — ic^ tabcltc, etc. 



l^aubeln, to act, to bargain 
lad^eln, to smile 
l^lnbern, to hinder 
bauern, to last 
)9erflci^ern, to assure, insure 



fammeln, to gather, collect 
rubern, to row 
flettcrn, to climb 
Pattern; to flutter 
finbern, fcewunbern, wiel^rn 
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Exercise XXIV, 



bet ©fel, tlie donkey 
bcr $Binb, the wind 
bad Otubetr the oar 
bic ^tup^cn, the troops 



ber Singer, the finger 
blc Sunbflut]^, the deluge 
bag ®egel, the sail 
froram, pious 



They gathered the pieces together}*. — He climbed 
upon the roof of the house. — Mr. N. collects old poems. 
— The lion roars, the wolf howls, the dog barks, the cock 
crows, the horse neighs, and (the) birds sing. — The 
deluge lasted forty days and forty nights. — She smiled 
at (uSer) her sister- in-law. — The oars creaked, and the 
'sails fluttered in the wind. — He bargained a long time 
and bought it at last. — If you had been there, you 
would only have hindered me. — If you had acted other- 
wise, nobody would have approved off your conduct. — 
He collected the beaten troops and led them a (= for 
the) second time against the enemy. — The man would 
have insured his life, if he had had the money. 

52. A so-called euphonic e is inserted before the in- 
flectional terminations t and fl, whenever the root of the 
verb ends in b or t, or in any combination of consonants 
that would produce a harsh sound (frt, gn, bn, tut; etc.) 



PRESETSTT. 



2Irtelten, to work. 

IMPERFECT. 



idf axUittf I work 
bu arBcltefl, thou workest 
et arbcitct, he works 
n?ir arbeitcn, we work 
if)x arbeitet, ye work 
fie arbeiten, they work 



Id^ arbeitete, I worked 
bu arbeitetefl, thou workedst 
er arbeitete, he worked 
tt?ir arbeiteten, we worked 
i^r atbeitetet, ye worked 
fie arbeiteten, they worked 



Past Participle — gearbeltet, worked. 



baben, to bathe 

bluten, to bleed 

mletfen, to hire, to rent 

beten, to pray 

tetten,to save (from danger) 

f often, to cost, to taste 



(onben, to land 

ttjatteit; to wait 

ernten, to reap 

falten, to fold 

a^ten, to esteem, respect 

furc^ten, to fear 



tdbten, antworten, bereiten (Prep. Course). 
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Exercise XXV. 
tecjncn, bege^nen, offnen (Prep. Course). 



red^nen, to reckon 



orbnnt, to arrange 



trocfnen, to dry atbntcn, to breathe 

I opened the doors and windows. — He breathed 
heavily. — They landed in America. — The linen dries 
better in fche wind. — He dried his pocket-handkerchief, 
because it was wet. — God is the father of all beings ; we 
are all the children of God. — Have you arranged your 
writings? — ^AU my things are well arranged. — Have 
you tasted these cherries ? — They rented a part of the 
house. — The picas manf fears God. — His courage has 
saved him. — ^We had hired a donkey. -r- The woman 
folded the linen, which she had dried. — You would have 
smiled, if you had heard it. — She would have bargained 
longer, if we had not been there. — I should not have 
waited so long, had you not assured me, that you would 
come. — He climbed up (= upon) a ladder. — ^A pound of 
coffee costs as mach as half a pound of black tea. — I 
loved and esteemed him. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON. 

BEGULAB VEBBS. 

How to translate the Trogressive and Emphatic^ Negative 
and Interrogative Forms of the Verb, 

53. The simple form of the verb is employed in 
German, when, in English, the progressive and emphatic 
forms are used. 

Infinitive — ^obtn, to praise or to be praising 

Pres. — Id^ idht, I praise, am praising, do praise 

Imperf. — id) lohtt, I praised, was praising, did praise, 

used to praise 
Perf. — iCt) ifavt ^tltihi, I have praised, have been praising 
Plupf. — i^ i)atU getol&t, I had praised, had been praising. 
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54. For the emphatic form, ja or getvig shonld be 
added in German ; as, Id^ lofcc \i)n ja, or gen?i§, i^ lobe ll^u, 
I do praise him. ©oti^ and j[a are frequently found with 
the imperative. 



Exercise XXVI. 



ber Suttfen, the spark 
ber $f!ug, the plough 
^jflugett, to plough 



trdumen, to dream 
fdcn, to sow 
glul^en, to glow 



The' spark is glowing. — The plants are blooming. — 
The fire was smoking. — The child is crying. — The girl 
was sewing. — It was raining. — The dog is barking. — 
They were laughing; I am certain, (that) they did 
laugh. — The milk was boiling. — We were learning our 
lesson. — He was dreaming. — You used to travel. — I 
used to live in that street. — Do let us ask him (add '^00:}). 
— They used to gambol. — A poor woman had a fowl, 
which used to lay an* egg* every^ day^. — The one used 
to blame the other. — We used to bathe twice a (= the) 
week. — I have been working since (felt) eight o'clock. — 
A great many people were working in the field ; some 
were ploughing, others were sowing. — I was reckoning, 
how much that would cost. — Would his father have 
approved off it ?— The wind has dried the streets. — 
What have you done ? Your finger is bleeding. 

The ItUerrogaiive and Negative Forms of the Verb, 

55. If the first part of this lesson has been well under- 
stood, the formation of interrogative and negative sen- 
tences will scarcely offer any difficulty : 

Do I blame ?= blame 1 ?== tabic ici)? 

I do not blame = I blame not = i^ tabic tdCf}t 

56. The position of the negative Ttt(3^t depends, in a 
great measure, upon the person speaking. As a rule, it 
stands before the word, or words, which the speaker 
wishes to negative ; but should, in a principal clause, 
the- finite verb itself be negatived, the negation stands 
at the end of the clause, for the reason of which see § 87» 

E 2 
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I do not blame him, Id^ table ll^tt nl(^t. 

I do not blame George, but his brother, id^ table nl^t 

@eorg, fonbern feinen 93ruber. 
I have not blamed him, l(^ ^abe i^n ni^t getabelt. 
I have not always blamed him, id^ l^aSe xf)n nl^t 

immer getabelt. 

Observe that *but,' after a negative, is translated by 
fonbern, except when it introduces a new clause. 

ExEECiSE XXVn. 



bag ®))rldbn:ort, the proverb 
bag 3nprument', the instru- 
ment 
fftUen, to fill 
ftorcn, to disturb 



felt (conj. ^prep.), since 
bag 2Berfgeug, the implement 
gidnjen, to glitter 
fuc^en, to seek, look for 



Whom do you seek ? — What are you looking for ? — 
I am not looking for anything. — Do you believe all he 
says ? — Do nut believe, what she tells you. — Do you 
want anything ? — What do you require ? — We do not 
want less than a yard. — Whom do you mean ? — I do not 
refer to (= mean) anybody. — I hope, I do not disturb 
you (185). — For whom are you doing that? — Do not 
buy more, than you want. — I do not smoke, and my 
brother smokes very little (it)-). — ^We were not laughing 
at (iiber) you, but at him. — Do you dance ?— I do not 
dance myself, but my sister dances. — I was not smiling. 
— I did not count upon them. — My father did not wish 
it. — Do not fill the cups too fall (fel^r). — We do not 
bargain, when (wenn) we buy. — The dry weather lasted 
longer than a month. — I have warned you now for the 
Inst time ; if you do not mind (= hear) met, I must 
punish you. — What instrument do you play? — The 
plough is one of the most useful implements. — She did 
not wait a minute. — How long have you been waiting ? — 
Not all that glitters, is gold. — The women were pray- 
ing. — He who sows, will reap, says the proverb; but 
many a man (man(^er), who has sown, has never reaped 
the fruits of his labour (2t-). — I esteem her, but I do 
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not love her. — In some countries they (mon) plough 
with oxen. — I do not trust those, who distrust otters. — 
(The) Children do not always resemble their parents. 



FIFTEENTH LESSON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular Verbs may be divided into five classes, with 
the exception of a few which do not readily admit of 
classification, and which we therefore give first. 

57. The following merely change their radical vowel 
in the imperfect indicative and the past participle. The 
subjunctive is regular : 

nennen, to name i(^ nannte, I named genannt, named 

rennen, to run l(^ rannte, I ran geranut, run 

fenben, to send ic^ fanbte, I sent Qefanbt, sent 

ttjenben, to turn i^ n?anbte, I turned genwnbt, turned 

Also fcnnen, to know, and Brennen, to burn (see Pre- 
paratory Course, XXXIV.) 

58. The two following undergo the same change of 
the radical vowel, but in addition drop the n and change 
f into ^ : 

benfen, to think ic^ bac^te, I thought gebad^t, thought 

Ibringen, to bring id) hxaCi;)tt, I brought Qtbxad)t, brought 

Imperfect Subjunctive — i(^ bdd^te, idf> Brad^te (see §3). 

59. ffiiffen, to know, changes its radical vowel like the 
preceding verbs, and is also irregular in the present 
indicative : 

SBiffen, to know td^ n?u§te, I knew getruf t, known. 
Pres. Ind. — ic^ melg, bu \m^t, n vod% mx iriffen, &c. 

60. t^enticn (French, connaitre) is Ho be acquainted 
with,' or * to recognize,' and is generally followed by the 
accusative of the person known. SCBiffcn (French, savoir) 
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is *to know by information or learning,' and is generally 
followed by a sabordinate clause, from which it is 
separated by a comma. Repeat § 20. 

61. We may likewise mention three verbs which form 
their tenses from different roots : 

Qc^en, to go, walk id^ glng, I went flegangen, gone 
^el^n, to stand id) ^anb, I stood ge^an^n, stood 

t^un, to do i^ tf)at, I did Qtiffan, done 

Exercise XXV 111. 

mtbxmaU, several times | langfam, slowly 

We have done all that was (say^ stood) in our power ; 
we cannot do morej than we have done. — If you had not 
spoken y I should not have hnovm (= recognized) you. — I 
thought, you would have brought my coat (185). — If I 
knew (subj.) him, I should speak to (= with) him. — If 
the fire burnt better, the room would soon get warm. — 
If the shoemaker brought my shoes, I would (cond.) pay 
him. — He thought, I would (cond.) not believe it. — ^Who 
would have thought that ! — When I saw him yesterday, 
he was running. — How long has the fii'e been burning? — 
We stood theref and waited over an hour. — The rooms 
had stood empty^ a long time^.— We do not always say, 
what we think. — My watch did not go. — We all know, 
that we are mortal. — ^You must have known, that my 
brother was dead. — He knows, that he is wrong. — She 
told me something that I did not know before [say, that 
I had not known before (jut)Ot)]. — ^The Greeks used to call 
Diogenes a dog. — She did not know, where (= whither) 
her brother-in-law was gone. — ^Nobody knew, where those 
people came from. 

62. To the conjunctions given in the 43rd Lesson of 
the Preparatory Course, we now add the following : 

t^t, before fo Tangc, as long as vh, whether 

na^bcm', after iiS, till, until bamtf , (in order) that 

f obalb'; as soon as oSfd^on'^ though ba, as (causative) 
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SIXTEENTH LESSOK 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Class 1. 



63. Irregular verbs differ in form from regular verbs 
only in the imperfect and the past participle ; a few also 
in two persons of the present tense, and one person of 
the imperative. The present tense of the first three 
classes is quite regular. 

64. The imperfect is conjugated thus : Ind. — i(^ t»og, 
bu Bogfl, cr t»og; irir Bogcn, il^r Bo^t, fie t»09en. Subj. — l^ 
6oge, bu Bogejl, cr Boge,trlr boijen, ll^r Boget, fie Bogen (see §3). 

The first class includes all those which change their 
radical vowel into long or short o. 

65. long. 



INilNlTlVE. 


IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


fciegen, to bend 


Bog 


gcBogen 


flicgen, to fly 


flog 


gepogen 


njiegcn, to weigh 


irog 


genjogen 


frieren, to freeze 


fror 


gefroren 


J^crlieten, to lose 


J?erIor 


^erlorcn 


Bieten, to bid, offer 


Bot 


geboten 


fliel^ett, to flee 


flo^ 


gejfol^en 


^t^jtn, to draw, pull* 


?og 


gcjogen 


O^eten, to shear, shave 


c^or 


gcfd^oren 


id^TOdren, to swear, take an oath 


c^iror 


gcfi^moren 


^etriigett, to cheat- • 


ietrog 


^ctrogen 


Bewegen,to induce;: 


t»enjog 


Bcirogen 


faugett; to suck 


fog 


tjefogeu 



Exercise XXIX. 

ber SBogen, the carriage | bie 3flid^tung, the direction 

An honest man cheats nobody. — The blade (sa?/, steel) 
of the cutlass (^irfc^fdnger) was bent. —The landlord bade 
us good night, before he went to bed. — The birds flew 

* Also, fc^teBen, to pnsh, shove, fcl(jot, gcfci()o^cn. 
t Also, lugen, to tell an untrnth, tog, gclogen. 
X SBetoegen, to move (from n>cg, away) is regular. 
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upon the roof of the church. — The 'shepherd used to 
shear his sheep in spring. — The enemy fled (sing.) in all 
(dat.) directions — He bent his stick and broke it. — The 
parcel weighed 8J pounds. — You have offered him more 
for the watch, than it is worth. — Though the man had 
cheated us several times, I never (l^attc id^ l^n bo^ nie) 
called him a cheat. — I do not know, what (has) induced 
her to dot it (baj^u). — He would not have taken an oath, 
had they not induced him (to it). — Four horses could not 
draw the carriage — The foreigner (Stembe) had not 
called the thing by the right name. — ^It was freezing very 
hard (ftarf), when I got up. — If it had frozen, the roads 
would be covered with ice. — If he deceived me, I should 
never^ forgive (to) him^. — ^When the hunter saw the 
wolf, he drew his cutlass. 



66, short. 



INFINITTVE. 



fd^iefictt; to shoot, fire 

f^Iiepctt, to shut, conclude 

gie^en, to pour 

genle^en, to enjoy 

Jjerbrle^en, to grieve, annoy, vex 

flle^en, to flow* 

xiti)m, to smell 

ftlc^cn, to creep 

triefen, to drip 

faufen, to drink (of animals) 

terjlen, to burst 



IMPERFECT. 

genofi 
Jjctbrcf 

frod^ 
ttoff 

(off 
borji 



PAST PART. 

gefd^offen 
gcft^loffen 

SVioffen 

Jjerbroffen 

aefloffen 

gerod^en 

Qtfxo^cn 

gctroffen 

gcfoffcn 

geborflen 



Exercise XXX. 



blc (Si)Xt, the honour 
bie <Spnx, the track 
ble Xanht, the pigeon 



baS S{t^v^f}n, the partridge 
bag $BiIb, the game 
frifd^, fresh 



The dog crept under the bed. — The hunter shot a hare, 
two wild ducks, seven pigeons and fourteen partridges. 
— If I had had time, I should have done it with the 

♦ Also, ^ric^en, to germinate f^jroi gcf»ro|feii. 
fiebett, to boil fott gefotten. 
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greatest pleasure. — The soldier swore npon his honour. 
— She enjoyed herself (say, her life), as long as she had 
money. — Your nephew's behaviour (= the behaviour of 
your nephew) annoyed the whole company. It (has) 
vexed me too (au^). — The dogs scented (say, smelt) the 
game and followed its track. — The cat has drunk the 
milk, and not the dog. — The rain was dripping from the 
roofs of the houses, so that we became quite wet. — This 
vinegar smells very strong. — He poured the oil into an 
empty glass. — ^When the water froze, the bottle burst. — 
He had shaved his dog. — We knocked several times, 
and as nobody opened, we concluded, that they were 
(suhj.) not at home. — The river was flowing slowly. — 
If you had always shot as well as the last time, you 
would certainly have obtained the prize. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 



IRREGULAE VERBS. 

Class 2. 

The second class of verbs comprises those which 
change their radical vowel ei into ie (long) or i (short). 

67. ie (long). 

iNpDnrivE. 1 

WeiBen, to stay, remain 
tei6en; to rub, grate 
ttei6en^ to drive, press or hurry 
fd^relBen, to write 
tneibeU; to shun, avoid 
pcigcn, to ascend (intr,), to rise 
f(j^njeigen, to be silent 
fd^reien, to cry (= to scream) 
lei^U; to lend 
f(^einen, to shine, seem, appear 

* In the same maimer : fc^ciben, to part ; gei^en, to accuse ; %t* 
tei^cn, to thrive j fjwcn, to spit ; tocifcn, to show; ^xn\m, to praise. 



PERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


Ukh 


QtUiibm 


ricb 


gerie^en 


trieB 


gctricBen 


fd^rieB 


gefd^rieSen 


ntieb 


gcmicbcn 


jlieg 


gcjiiegen 


'd?n?ieg 


gefc^wicgcn 


'6^xk 


gefc^rieen 


liti) 


geliel^en 


ft^ien 


gefti^ienen* 
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Exercise XXXI. 



nbt^if^, necessary 

ble ©efuub^elt, the health 



i)lc ffianb, the wall 
bag <Stxoi), the straw 



The physician did not remain longer, than was neces- 
sary. — We were silent, while he was speaking. — He 
ascended high and fell low (say, deep). — The price of (the) 
bread has ( = is) risen. — Why have you been silent so 
long ? — If he had been right, he wonld not have been 
silent. Yet (bcnuoc^) it appears to me, that he is right. 
— The snn shone upon the roofs of the houses. — ^Be 
silent ! — Avoid that ! — Let us avoid blame ! — She rubbed 
her hand with oil. — Ho has always shunned me. — We 
enjoyed the fresh air. — I wrote it on the wall. — The moon 
shone through the trees of the garden. — She screamed 
out (laut auf), when she saw the frog in the grass. — 
As soon as you have grated the sugar, bring it to me. 

G8. I (short). 
(The final consonant is doubled, except df and ^.) 

INFINITIVE. 

telben, to suffer 

fd^nelben, to cut 

glelteti; to glide, slide, slip 

relten, to ride on horseback 

flrelten, to dispute, quarrel 

i^feifen, to whistle 

fneifen, to pinch 

grelfen, to seize 

f(l;(eifen, to grind (knives, &c.) 

Selpen, to bite 

rel^en, to tear 

fllcld;en, (dat.), to resemble 

ftxndjm, to stroke 

Exercise XXXII. 



IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


litt 


gelltten 


fcl;nltt 


gcf(^nltten 


flUtt 


gcglltten 


ritt 


gctitten 


flritt 


gejtritten 


m 


gc^Pffen 


fniff 


gcfniffen 


m\' 


gegriffen 


waff 


gef(t?Iiffen 


Bif 


gcbiffen 


ri§ 


gcriffeu 


flHcf) 


geglic^en 


jhic^ 


geflrldjen* 



ble ©ultarte, the guitar 
bie ©alte, the string (of an 
instrument) 



ble SSiollne, the violin 
bag ®ei(, the rope 
boS (Sd^roert, the sword 



* In tho samo manner : fc^tetten, to stride ; f(f>(eifien, to split ; 
{(^rneipen, to throw ; fc^teic^en, to sneak ; tocic^en, to yield. 
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A man was grinding scissors. — The knife did not cut, 
becanse it was not ground. — The sun shone through the 
windows of my room. — I whistled, and they danced. — 
The dog bit the man in (ace.) the leg, because he was 
running. He is a ferocious (bof-) dog ; yesterday he bit 
ip^^f') a child. — The servant stroked the horse, whilst 
he held it, — They disputed a long time, until they were 
tired^ of quarrelling^ (=:of the quarrel). — He would not 
have disputed with us, if he were not so forward (unbe* 
fc^eiben). — I walked, and he rode. — She resembled her 
grandmother more than her mother. — Have you mended 
( = cut) my pen ? I should have mended it, if I had 
had a sharper penknife; this penknife does not cut. — 
Somebody has pinched my (= me into the) arm. — My 
sister-in-law has suflfered from rheumatism (an 0l^euina* 
tigmu^). Does she still suffer from it (baran) ? — The 
patient suffered more than she said. — My two (bcib-) 
brothers rode grey horses. — The rope broke (= tore), 
because the load was too heavy. — Two strings of the 
guitar were broken, and the others were not good. — He 
led a discontented life. — If you knew him, you would 
not believe him. — It must have annoyed her, that you 
did (per/,) not write to her^r«^ (;^uerjt). — I slipped and 
fell. 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Class 3. 

To the third class belong those verbs which change 
their radical vowel in the imperfect into a, in the past 
participle into u or o. 

69. a and u. 



INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


fingen, to sing 


lang 


gcfungen 


f^ringen, to spring, skip, jump 


>tang 


gef^rungcn 


finfen, to sink fanf 


gefimfen 


trinfcn, to drink tran! 


getruttfcn 


fc^Ungtn, to sling \ 


'^lang 


gef^lungen 
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VEBRrf. 




fdJiuinijen, to swing, brandish 


fc^wang 


' gefd^ivungen 


j;ii?in9en, to force (use force) 


jlitang 


gf;;n>ungeii 


flinj^en, to sound 


flang 


geflungen 


flflingen, to succeed* 


flelong 


gtlungen 


fdwinbcn, to vanish, wane 


fc^wanb 


gefc^iDunben 


biiiDen, to bind or tie 


Banb 


gti>unben 


finben, to find 


fanb 


gefunben 


^vin^en, to wind 


iranb 


gnrunbm 



EXEBCISE XXXIII. 



ber ^crfolcjer, the pursuer 
ber (Contract', tlio contmct 
t»lc 4)ecfe, the hedp^e 
Kr Jtopf, the head 



ber $Ian; the plan 
ber S(hUx, the bait 
bie JlUugf(; the bell 
entge^n, to escape 



The stag jumped over a hedge and escaped {dat.) his 
pursuers. — Two little girls swung the rope, and two others 
skipped. — The fish has swallowed (tJerfd^l-) the baifc. — 
The rope was wound upf. — His health declined (fct^n?- 
bal^in). — A contract bound us. — Nothing binds you. — 
They forced him. — If anybody tried to force (say, forced) 
me, I should not do it. — The ship sank, because it was too 
heavy. — If you drank less tea and coflfee and did not 
smoke, you would be in better health. — Pull the bell. I 
have pulled it (already) twice. — The plan has (=i8) not 
succeeded. — The sun was sinking. — You must have forced 
them. — You are free ; nobody forces you. — If he lost 
his lawsuit, he would be ruined (ruinlrt' or gu ©runbf 
geric^tet). — We hired donkeys and rode up the monntain 
(Den 33erg l^iuauf). — A woman was cutting straw. — ^When 
I whistled, the dog came. — Seek, and (= fo) ye shall find. 



70. 



INFINITIVE. 

kqinnen, to commence 
gcirinnen, to win, gain 
fpinnen, to spin 
fcf^irimmen, to swim 
flnnen, to meditatef 
fommen, to come 



a and o. 




IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


begann 


begonnen 


gciuann 


gett)onnen 


f:pann 


gcfponnen 


f^iramm 


gefd^it^ommen 


fann 


gefonnen 


!am 


gefommen 



* In the same manner, tinmen, to wrestle, and tringen, to press, 
t In the same manner, rtnnen, to flow, to run (of fluids.) 
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Exercise XX XIV. 



ber ^Serratl^', the treason 
bcr ©eneral', the general 
bie 5Hnte, the gun, rifle 



bag Soncert', the concert 
ba^ ®xab, the grave 
votxti), worth 



The concert commenced, before we came. — They came, 
after the lesson ((£tunbe) had commenced. — We gained 
the lawsuit; but it cost us more, than it was worth. — 
The one wins, the other loses. — The woman was spinning. 
— Wallensfcein meditated (upon) treason. — The general 
would have won the battle, if he had taken upf a better 
position (Stcttung) — The highest string of the violin 
did not sound. — Misfortunes come (say, The misfortune 
comes) sooner (el^er, Lesson xxii.), than we think. — 
Who (ttjer) seeks, will find. — The bread was cut. — 
They tied the ropes together. — He told me something 
that I did not know. — If you had sought longer, you 
would have found it without me. 



NIISTETEENTH LESSON. 

IBREGULAR VERBS. 

Class 4. 
The fourth class of verbs consists of those which re- 
sume their radical vowel in the past participle ; the im- 
perfect has either u or t. 

71. These verbs modify the vowels a and o in the 
second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive ; e. g.y i^ Qxabt, bu Qxdb% er grafct, mix Qxabm, &c. ; 
except laben. 

72. Imperfect u (long). 



INFINITIVE. 




IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


graven, to dig 




grub 


gegraben 


tragen, to carry, wear 




triig 


getragen 


fd^lagen, to beat, strike 




frf)lug 


gcfd;lagen 


wad^ien, to grow 




iru^0 


geira^fen 


faijxtn, to ride (in a carriage) 


fu^r 


gefal^ren 


laben, to load 




(ub 


gelaben 


njafd^en, to wash 


- 


unifc^ 


geirafci^cn 


hadtn, to bake {also regular) 


biif 


geOacfen* 



* Also fc^affen, to create (regular in the present tense). 
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IRREGULAR TERM. 



Exercise XXXV. 



bcr SBad?, the brook 
liie «&ulfe, the help 



ber <&agel, the hail 

bie (Sntfd;ubigung,the excnse 



The soldiers loaded and fired. — I could not shoot, 
because my rifle (Jlinte) was not loaded.^— I dreamt, I 
saw (jsuhj.) a man, who was digging a deep grave. — The 
hail rattled (= struck) against the windows of the castle. 
— It has struck a quarter to seven; it is not yet seven. — 
A word is binding. — He rides on horseback, and his wife 
rides in a carriage. —We rode on horseback, whilst they 
rode in a carriage. — The fox crept into his hole. — You 
have time; nobody hurries you. — He cast about for (=he 
meditated upon) an excuse, but he could not find one. — 
I have meditated a long time. — The child was much 
(fcl^r) grown. — The monkey jumped through the open 
window. — This guitar has only five strings. — You have 
saved my life (mir bag £-). — If I rode in a carriage, he 
would ride on horseback; and if I rode on horseback, he 
would ride in a carriage. — They drove the sheep into a 
brook and washed them. — After a good rain everything 
grows almost visibly. 

73. Imperfect ie or i (except faufen). 



IIJFINITIVE. 


IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


Iblafen, to blow 


(lieg 


geblafen 


laffcn, to leave, let (allow) 


liep 


9elaf[en 


faUen, to fall 


pel 


•gefatten 


ratten, to advise, guess 


riet^ 


gerat^^en 


(bu tat^eft or tdt^jl, er xa 


i^ti or rdtb) ' 




l^alten, to hold, keep 


^ielt 


gel^alten 


(bu ^dltft, er ^cilt) 






fd^lafeU; to sleep 


Wlief 


gefd^Iafen 


laufcn, to run, to gutter 


lief 


gelaufen 


(bu Idufft, er Iciuft) 






faufen, to drink (of animals) 


foff 


gefoffen 


(l)U fduffl, er fduft) 






jlogen, to push, hurt 


Pie^ 


gepogen 


rufen, to call 


rief 


jerufen 


(bu rufp, er ruft) 







IRREGULAR VERBS. 5$ 

^d^tn, to be called l^ie^ gcl^ei^en 

fangen, to catch fing gefanqcu 

i^angen, to hang, be hanging l^ing ge^angcn* 

Exercise XXXYI. 



ber SBeijen or SBai^en, wheat 
bet 3^9/ the move (in chess) 



baS ^orn, the horn 
ba^ 8lut, the blood 



He called for (urn) help, but nobody came. — A sword 
was hanging over (dat.) his head. — The cat catches 
mice. — The price of (the) wheat falls as often as it rises. 
— Jesns said, The child is not dead, it sleeps. — We have 
caught a rat. — She slept, whilst I was working. — Some- 
body calls you. — Who has called me ? — My grandson 
blows the horn. — How long have I slept ? You have 
not slept half an hour. — The horse drank water. — The 
tiger drinks blood. — The wind filled (sat/, blew into) the 
sails of the ship. — I have guessed it. — Do not run so 
fastf. — What does my nephew advise you ? — Let him 
go (inf.y — Your brother does not walk, he runs. — No- 
body advised me. — He pinched me, and I pashed him. — 
I have left the books in the shop. — Judas betrayed Jesus, 
his master. — What would you have advised her? — This 
boy won't {say, does not) let anybody be quiet (in 0lul^); 
he beats and pushes every child, that comes in his way 
(bag i^m in ben SB- !-).— Miss N. took (say, held) me 
for your brother-in-law. — They (man) take him for an- 
other (= an other). — Who (has) pushed me? — Nobody 
pushes you. — In this shop there is nothing that I like 
(say, that pleases me). — You have betrayed me to my 
enemies. — The apple does not fall far {votit) from the 
tree. — If he were to lose (= if he lost) his lawsuit, he 
would blame you for having advised him (say, because 
you have advised him.) Compare § 214. — You would 
have won the game, if you had made (= done) another 
move. I am certain, I should not have lost it, had I 
not moved (= drawn) the king. — This beautiful blue 
flower is called Agapanthus. 

* Add, ^auen, to hew, l^icb, g^l^auen. The transitive ^Jngen, to 
hang, is regular. w 

F 2 
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TWENTIETH LESSON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Class 5. 

Trfegular verbs of the fifth class form their imperfect 
and past participle according to the first, third, or fourth 
class. They would have been grouped under these several 
classes, were it not for the peculiar formation of the 
second and third person singular present indicative (and 
the second person singular of the imperative) in which 
they differ from verbs of all other classes. 

74. When the radical vowel f of the infinitive is short-, 
these verbs change it into i in the three forms mentioned 

above : 

Pres. Indie— id^ ke(^e, bu Bri^ft, er Bri(^t, 

mx kcd^en, i^x bred^t, fic bred^cn. 

Imperative. — brid^ (break thou), bxtdjt er, 

bredhen trlr, Bred^t, brcci^en jie. 

75. When the radical vowel e is long, it is changed 
into ic : 

Pres. Indie. — id^ Befe^le, bu beffe^lfl, er Befiel^tt, 

irir befel^len, il^r befel^U, fie Befel^ten. 

Imperative. — bepel^l (command thou), befe^Ie er, 

Bcfe^lcn tx>ir, befel^tt, befe^Icn fte. 
Except treteu and ne^men, for which see below. 

76. and o (Class 1). 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PART. 

fed^ten, to fight fod;t gefod^ten 

Pres. Ind. — bu ftd^tjl, er fid^t. Imper. — fid^t. 
fled)ten, to plait flod^t geflodbtett 

Pres. Ind.— bu flid^tfl, er flid^t. Iraper. — pid^t. 
fdbtrcHen, to swell fd^irott gefd^iroCen 

fd^mel;;en, to melt fdjmolj gefd^moljen 

brefd^en, to thrash bro[d^ gcbrofd^en* 

■•4C 

^* Also, queUen, to spring forth, and erlofc^ to become extinct. 



<r^ 
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Exercise XXXVII. 



bic S^euue, the barn 
bie ©c^Unge, the snare 
bag ©efld^t, the face, sight 
ber 2)ie6, the thief 



bie »&i|e, the heat 
bie 5orm, the form, mould 
bad «&aar, the hair 
flat, clear 



He was caught in his own snare. — Your face is swell- 
ing. — Curtius says, that the Cydnus (m.) flows very 
slowly, and that its water is cool and clear. — The Greek 
drew his (=the) sword, but he did not fight. — The rain 
fell in torrents (®tr-) ; all the rivers and brooks rose 
(= swelled). — The sun shines warm and bright, the snow 
is melting. — The Rhine (ber Ol^ein) was swollen and 
drifting (say^ goi"g) with ice. — If the Turks had fought 
better, they would have beaten the Russians. — The man 
poured the molten lead into the mould. — The fruit, 
which I tasted (t-)\ was bitter. — The stone weighed 103 
pounds. How much did it weigh ? (sai/, has it weighed?) — 
This poor woman spins and plaits straw. — They suffered 
shipwreck (@cf)iprud^). — He blows on his (= into the) 
hands, because it is cold. — They thrashed their corn, j a 
soon as they had brought it into the barns. — He thrashes 
empty straw. — There are flowers, which have no smell. 
— The lady plaited her hair. — Somebody called (r — ) 
her with af loud voice. — Have you left the windows of 
my room open? — The heat was so great, that butter 
melted in the sun, and wax became soft. — We have not 
all the same taste ; what pleases (the) one, often 
displeases the other. 



77, a and o 

INFINITIVE. 

I»red^en, to break 
f^)red^cn, to speak, talk 
fted^en, to sting, stab 
t»elfcn (dat)y to help, assist 
fc^elten, to scold 

(btt fc^iltft, ft f^ilt) 
fitxUn, to die 
verberBen, to spoil, mar 



(Class 3), 

IMPERFECT. 

Brad^ 
)ixad;) 

fc^alt 

parB 
JjerbarB 



PAST PART. 

gcbrod^en 

gefprod^en 

gejlod^en 

gc^olfen 

gefd^olten* 

gejlorben 
S)erbor6en 



* Also getten, to be worth, and ivn^en, to reomit. 
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ircrfen, to throw, cast trarf fletrorfen 

Uxo^m, to hide targ getorgen 

treffen, to hit, to meet (ace.)* traf gctrofcn 

iK^mcn, to take nabm genommen 
(Pres. Ind.— bu nimmft, er nimmt. Tmper. — nlmm) 

bift{)Un, to command, order J befaH tffof)len 

ftct;(cn, to steal jtai^l geftol^len 



Exercise XXXVIII. 

bie Satle, the trap 
bie SBorfe, the purse 
bie Wliiit, the gnat 



baS QSaterlanb, one's country 
ba^ ^id, the aim, mark 
bie Bwfwnft/ the future 



The one helps the other.— He avoided (oerm-) the 
snare, which his enemies had laid forf him. — She cried 
(wept), because a bee had stung her. — He helped me 
very often. — We did, what he commanded usj. — We met 
them yesterday in the Zoological Gardens (dng.) — This 
fly does not sting. — I should have helped them, if I had 
had time.— Who commands here ?— You have hit it. — 
The gnats stung the boy, whilst he was asleep (= sleep- 
ing) ; his face and (his) hands were all (gaitj) swollen. 
— If he helped me, I should help him too. — The master 
has ordered it. — Where have you ordered your new coat ? 
— Leonidas^ the^ Greek^ fought and died for his country. 
— Het who (rcer) steals, is a thief. — I bent the pen-knife 
and broke it. — He blew the light out and went to bed. 
— The contract was broken.— I guessed (err-) what he 
wished. — The mouse crept into a hole. — His voice broke 
the silence. — A thief has stolen our luggage. — He 
climbed and fell. — Nobody would have guessed it. — The 
candle (&-) gutters. — The landlady was scolding the 
servants (/.), when we came; she scolds them very often. 
— They pushed me against the wall. — He quarrelled with 
everybody and spoilt all ourf pleasure. — She hid her 
(= the) face in (= into) her hands and wept. — Our 
father, would scold us, if we gambled. — The rain has 
spoilt our (un8 baS) pleasure. — The future is uncertain. 



* In the same manner, crfc^rccfcn, to bo startled (from a fright). 
X SSefd^Un, to ord«r, is said of a master or superior; 'Sdtfittitn, 
signifies to order a thing to be made or sent bj a tradesman. 
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—The load, which the donkey carried, was too heavy. — 
The boys were throwing stones into the pond. — This 
honey is spoiling. — A soldier has caught the thief, who 
stole (perf.) the purse. — The patient (had) suffered 
much, before he died. 

78. The past participle of the following verbs of the 
5th class resumes the radical vowel (see class 4). 



INFINITIVE. 

geBen, to give 
fel^en, to see, look 
gef^el^en, to happen 
lefen, to read* 

ejfen (bu igt, er igt), to eat 
frejfen, to eat (of animals) 
Joergeffen, to forget 
tncffen, to measure 
tretett; to tread, kick, step 

liegen, to lie 

Mtten, to beg, request 

(Pres. Ind. — bu UiU% 
{!^n, to sit 



Exercise XXXIX. 



IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


ga6 


gegeben 


fa^ 


gefel^en 


gcf(]^a^ 


gefc^e^en 


lad 


gelefen 


ag 


gegeffcn 


frag 


ge^cfien 


tjergag 


tjergeffen 


mag 


gemeflen 


trat 


getrcten 


lag 


gclegcn 


Bat 


gebeten 


er bittet. Imper 


.— bitte.) 


fag 


gcfcffen 



bcr ©utopaer, the European 
bic ^rttfetnung, the distance 



ber SBaa, the ball 

ber 3BU|, the lightning 



What has (= is) happened ? — The dog eats almost 
everything that we eat. — We (man) catch (the) foxes in 
snares ; mice and rats are (luerben) caught in traps. — 
This (n.) happens almost every day. — We measured the 
si'k and found it half an ell too short. — The snow lay 
three feet deep. — The accident happened sooner (e^er), 
than we expected (say, thought). — He safe and I stood. 
— How long have you sat there ? — We had not measured 
the distance. — Somebody trod upon her dress. — The 
lightning does not always strike (treffen). — A horse has 
kicked our man-servanb. — The cows and sheep were 



* In the same maimer, genefen, to recover (pres. reg.) 



G4 ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

eatiug grass. — ^Your dog is bleeding, he mnst have trod- 
den on some broken glass {say, trodden into glass). — 
Have the horses eaten the hay, which I have given them? 
— How often did he ask (per/.) you for it (barum) ? — 
She asked my pardon (Ex. xv ) — I should have asked 
your pardon, if I had been inf thef wrong. —If the ball 
had hit me in (= into) the eye, I should have lost my 
(= the) sight. — As soon as the savages had an opportu- 
nity, they broke the peace, which they had concluded 
with the Europeans. — The tailor has made your coat too 
narrow, it does not sit well. — Have you posted my letter 
(Ex. XV.) ? 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 

ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

79. Any part of the verb which is neither a participle 
nor an infinitive, is called the finite verb. Thus, in the 
sentence, 3^ ircrbe gcfe^cn i)aUn, gefel^en is a past participle, 
f)abtn an infinitive, and trerbe the finite verb. 

80. Principal sentences begin with the subject and 
the finite verb, as in English: er trfirbe, he would,— 
trurbe cr? would he? and when English interrogative 
sentences are headed by an interrogative pronoun or ad- 
verb, the same order is followed in the German sentence ; 
as, 5Ber trurbe e^ glauben ? SBcn njurben fie tabeln ? SBaS 
wiirben ftc t^un ? QBic alt fmb <Bk. 

81. Infinitives, past participles, and adjective-predi- 
cates are placed at the end of the sentence, and arranged 
in an order the reverse of the English : 

^r n?urbe imS ba5 SBucib nicJ)t ijefd^icJt l^aBen. 

^ ip fcinen ©Item unb l^cj^rcrn ije^orfam (pred.). 

S3in ic^ i^uen nid;t immer gel^orfam (pnd.) geirefen? 

82. All words depending on the verb or adjective- 
predicate are arranged after the finite verb in order of 
importance, so that they form, as it were, a scale or 
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cliraax, in which the least important word stands first, 
and that on which the greatest stress is laid, comes last. 

83. The objective cases of personal pronouns are gene- 
rally nnemphatic, and therefore follow immediately after 
the subject and the finite verb : 

^ btel^te mir ben Sixxdtn, he turned his back on me. 

84. The objective cases of substantives stand in the 
second, and adverbs in the third place, the adverbs of 
time being first in order. 

85. In some instances, the adverb of time precedes the 
objective case of a substantive. This occurs when a 
greater stress is laid on the substantive than on the 
adverb, or when the substantive is more closely con- 
nected with the following infinitive or past participle 
than the adverb ; for instance, SBir trerben balb 0legen 
i)aUn, 

86. The same order of words is observed in subordinate 
clauses, with the exception that the finite verb is then 
removed to the end of the clause. Should the sub- 
ordinate clause precede the principal one, the latter takes 
the form of an interrogative sentence, and is frequently 
introduced by the particle fo : 

SBenn er fcinen (SItern unb J^el^rern immer cjel^otfam ge^ 
ircfen trdre, (fo) wiirbc biefcS Unglutf i^m* nici^t 
begecjnet fein. 

Exercise XL. 
(On the Position of the Adjective- Predicate.) 



bie ©V^fl^^/ the language 
^efannt (adj.), known (to) 
J?erl^a^t, odious 
getrad^fen, equal (to) 



bic ^Jla^xi6:}t, the news 
gleid; (dat), alike 
S)ertranbt, related 
frcmb, strange loS, rib 



How are you satisfied with your new servant (m.) ? — 
The news was not very pleasant (= agreeable) to her. — 
His company is agreeable to us. — One day is not like 
another (= the other). — The weather was not favourable 
for (= to) them. — God is always near (to) his children. 
— I am certain of my case (®ad;c). — The gentleman was 
a stranger to me (say, was strange to me). — They re- 

• Also thus, xouxtt \\}m ticfe« Ungliitf, &c. 
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mained faithful to the good cause (Soti^e). — It was not 
worth anything. — Your advice has been very nseful to 
me. — It is very hot to-day; it was (perf.) also very 
warm yesterday. — I am tired of this game. — A child 
must be obedient to his parents.— We were tired of his 
company, but we could not get rid of him. — The task 
(*2lufi)a6e) was odious to him, because he was not equal 
to it. — The days of (t)on) Aranjuez had been dear to the 
prince, — Adam had been disobedient to the Lord. — One 
cannot please (say, make it right to) everyone. — I am 
not related to her. — If the book had been useful to him, 
he would not have sent it back. — The war was favourable 
to the emperor's plans. — She is suspicious of (=against) 
strangers. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON.* 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Simple Adverbs of Time, 

©ejlern, l^cute, morgen, ic|t, el^cmalS (or fr filler), bann, ge* 
n?6l^n(id^, manci^mal, oft, l^duffg, fehen,^lange, immer, Je or 
jemalS, nic or nicmalS, frul^, \pat, einmal, jireimal, Ac. STOor* 
gen?, 3WittagS, 9hc^mittag8, SlbenbS, dlad^t^, fogleid) (directly, 
at once), &c. SBalb, soon; el)er, sooner; am el^eflen, soonest. 

Adverbial Ea^ressions of Time. 

3um erpen Tlal, bag m^\tt a^ol, ndci^flc 3Bo^e, <fec. ; l^cute 
!Korgen, this morning; l^eute 5Cbcnb, to-night; morgen frub, 
to-morrow morning; morgen 5C6enb, to-morrow night; 
flcflern 5lbenb, last night ; t)ergaitgue dla^jt, last niffht ; am 
%aQC, in the daytime ; in 3u^nft, in future ; Bei S^iten, in 
time. 

• In this and the two following Lcsaons, the Adverbs are treated 
in the order in which they respectively stand in the sentence, via., 
(1) Adverbs of Time, (2) Adverba of Manner, (3) Adverbs of 
Place. 
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87, As some English adverbs generally precede the 
verb, the learner is particulary reminded that, in a 
principal sentence, no German adverb can stand between 
the subject and the finite verb. 

Exercise XLT. 



ber «&eu(3^Ier, the hypocrite 
tdufci^en, to deceive (i, e. to 
disappoint) 



ber ^^au, the dew 
tl^auen, to thaw 
taVfer, brave 



I shall soon know it. — I have always known him an 
(al8 eineil) honest man. — I should never have believed it, 
had he not told me so (=it) himself. — He often went there 
(l^in). — We seldom believe those who have (already) once 
deceived us. — It frequently freezes in the morning and 
thaws in the evening. — She has always shunned us. — 
Misfortunes {sing,) seldom come alone. — I usually meet 
them there. — He turned his (=the) back to me. — If a 
wolf had killed the sheep, he would have eaten it directly. 
— He often shoots, but he scarcely ever (^ay, almost never) 
hits the mark. — Not one dewdrop is quitef like another 
{say, the other). — We had a concert last night. — Wake 
me in time to-morrow (§ 91). — If he were to break (=if 
he broke) his word, I should never believe him again. — 
Her life was in great danger. — (The) Owls cannot see 
in the day-time. — Our senses often deceive us. — The 
English (men) and French (men) fought {perf.) together 
against the Bussians in the years 1854, 55, and 56. 



TWENTY-THIRD LESSON". 

ADVEEBS OF MANNER. 

88. Under the designation of "Adverbs of Manner" we 
include all adverbs which neither indicate time nor 
place ; as, anmdlig, gufel^nbS, jufammen, \>kM^t, plbi^ii^f 
anberS, JjergebenS (in vain), attcin (alone), &c. 

a 
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89. In the positive and c omparative degprees, the Ger- 
man adverb does not differ from the corresponding ad- 
jective. The superlative of adverbs is formed by means 
of the preposition an, which coalesces with the dative of 
the definite article, thus forming am {=^an bem). Bat it 
should be borne in mind that this form is also employed 
as an adjective with the verb fein, to be, when no sub- 
stantive follows, nor can be supplied ; as, bie ^age fbib im 
®ommer am langfien (lit, at the longest). 

fiii^n, boldly f fi^ner, more boldly am ful^nflen, most boldly 
Qui, well 6e|fer, better cm Ufttn, best, 

90. * Of,' after a superlative, is translated by \>on ; as, 
^r ^Ctjxdht S)on 2ltten am Btflen. 

The following are examples of Adverbial Expressions of 
Maimer : — in Drbnung, in Unorbnung, mit QJergniigen, mit 
Wlixi)^ (difficulty), ftir jle, gegen fie, ol^ne mid^, &c. 

Exercise XLII, 

It froze (perf.) very hard last night. — The stars shone 
brightly. — She writes very badly, but her cousin (/.) 
writes worst of all. — You have acted imprudently and 
against the advice of all. — My cousin throws very well 
and always hits the mark. — The sun stands highest at 
noon. — They waited patiently forf an hour. — Yon must 
know best yourself, who is your true friend. — We shall 
go together to-morrow. — The pretext was well chosen. 
— Glass is harder than wood, but it breaks more easily. 
— The impostor (= cheat) must have sworn falsely. — 
The days are shortest in winter, and the nights longest. 
— The flowers are most beautiful in the morning. — Those 
pupils are the best, who work most industriously. — This 
monkey is one of the largest, (which) I have ever seen. — 
This child is quietest, when (nsenn) it is sleeping. — Hef 
who (trer) is most contented, is richest. — What is most 
pleasant (= agreeable), is not always the most useful.—' 
St. Paul's is the largest church in England. — Many ani- 
mals cant see in the dark. — (The) Cats see as well at 
night as in the daytime. — The one generally distmsts 
the other. — Hef who laughs last, laughs best. 
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Exercise XLIII. 

bte ©telle, the situation bie 2)?einung, the opinion 

bie Drbnung, the order 
SBien, Vienna 



eine SBeile, a little while 
jeigert, to point out 



Perhaps I should not have seen the mistake, had he 
not hi/mself pointed it out to me. — They left us alone fort 
little while . — Everything was in good order to-day. — 
Tell me your opinion freely and openly. — I will spSak 
for you to-morrow morning, if I have an opportunity. — 
I have been waiting for (auf) him af long time. — Hef 
who (ttjer) speaks otherwise, than he thinks, is a hypo- 
crite. — Lead weighs heavier than iron. — It was freezing, 
when I was waiting for you last night. — For several days 
(mel^rere ^age lang) the Greeks fought like lions. — The 
enemy (p?.) fled in the greatest disorder. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

Simple lidverbs of place : — ^ier, ba, ba^in', ballet', uBetaH, 
gurucf ; brinnen, within ; brau^en, without ; uml^er, about ; 
niebet, down ; ijorSei', by (i. e. past) ; fort = weg. 

Adverbial expressions of place : — 3" 'Sciufe, ijon »&aufe, 
nad^ ^aufe, gu SSett, im SBajter, inS SBaffet, im ^eater, inS 
X\^taUx, in ^m9>, naci^ (to or for) $ari8^ Bel mir, &c. 

91. Of two adverbs of the same class, the shorter 
word generally precedes the longer, except in the case of 
adverbs of place, which are so arranged that the simple 
adverb always stands last. 



Exercise XLTV. 



bie SRegel, the rule 
Sthln, Cologne 



bie ^erfon', the person 
beutlid;, distinct, plain 



(A.) The storks, swallows, wild ducks, and geese fly 
away in autumn and come (fel^ren) back in spring. — The 
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wheat is blooming now everywhere, — Somebody is wait- 
ing for you outside. — I cannot go back without him. — 
He skipped about for (i)or) pleasure. — As soon as the thief 
felt the purse in his (=the) hand, he ran away (fort) di- 
rectly. — 1 have been looking for you everywhere to-day. 
— The enemy burnt the houses, thef bams, and thef 
villages (down), and drove away the flocks. — I hate 
hypocrites. — You will act with more forbearance in fu- 
ture. — I shall come back directly. — The owl sleeps in 
the daytime and flies about at night. — Four nien could 
not carry away (fort) the burden. — Before he died, he 
put (= brought) all his things in order. 

(B.) Will you go with us to (=into) the theatre to- 
night ? — We are going there (l^ln) to-morrow night. — 
Were you not in London yesterday ? I was there this 
morning. — Are you going to Paris this year ? I shalj 
go there (t}in) next autumn. — We go to bed every night 
(5I-) at half past nine. — Will you be at home to- 
morrow morning ? — When she received back the par- 
cel, she threw it into the fire directly. — We were (perf.) 
at (in) Greenwich this morning. — The bird, which we 
had caught, fluttered about in the cage. — A man, who 
acts otherwise than he speaks, cannot be sincere. 



TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS. 

92. Certain adverbs, and some other parts of speech, 
chiefly prepositions, are invariably found in combination 
with certain verbs, and in such a manner that the two 
words put together have only one meaning, and are in 
other languages generally represented by a simple word; 
for instance : 

3ci^ flel^e au8, 1 go out ; Fretich, je sors. 

All words employed in this manner must be considered 
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as adverbs, and will be designated by the common term 
* separable particles.' 

We now proceed to give a complete scheme for the 
arrangement of words in sentences ; viz., 

(1) Subject.* 

(2) Finite verb (in principal sentences) ; see (10). 

(3) The objective cases of personal pronouns (S^nen), 
the accusative before the dative (eg unl). 

(4) The objective cases of substantives (bag 23u(^). 

(5) Adverbs of time (see § 85). 

(6) Adverbs of manner. 

(7) Adverbs of place (see § 91). 

(8) Separable particles {t)or). 

(9) Past participles, infinitives, and adjective predi- 
cates (see §81, lefen, gegeSen l^a6en). 

(10) Finite verb (in subordinate clauses). 

93. To these rules must be added the following : that 
the adverbs tii^t, nur, au^, 6eina^e or fafi, fci^on, faum, and 
gefattigfl (if you please) are generally placed before that 
word (or combination of words) on which the greatest 
stress is laid. Observe, however, what has been said in 
§ 56, which applies to all these adverbs. 

3(3^ farm c8 faum glaufeen, I can scarcely believe it. 
34 fllaube eg faum, I hardly believe it. 
It is scarcely possible for the above nine diflferent 
sets of words to occur in one and the same sentence. In 
the two following examples, we have brought together 
as many as the sense would allow : 

3^ werbe S^nen bag 23u^ morgen QtSenb mlt QJergnugen 
in unferm '^aufe loorlefen (id^ lefe i)or, I read to). 
(gr ttjftrbe eg ung gefiern 5l6enb mit Sergnugeii jurucf:* 
gegeBen i)aUn, vomn, &c. 

94. The learner will observe that, when the particle 
stands immediately before the infinitive or past participle, 
it is combined with the latter into one word (as i?orlefen, 
jutudgegefcen). And similarly in subordinate clauses ; as, 

aSenn i^ if)m etn?ag ijorlefe, f^Idft er getx>6^nU^ ein. 

• In interrogative sentenoas the finite verb precedes the sub- 
ject, as in English j see § 80. 

a 2 
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Though the English language cannot be said to possess 
compouud verbs, in the proper sense of the term, it can- 
not however be denied that a great many English verbs 
are formed after a similar manner.* 



id; laffe au§,I leave out, omit 

id) (>Iafc auS, I blow out 

td; fui)re auS, I carry out 

id? j;iebe au8, 1 take off 

id) gie^e an, I put on 

idj reifc ab, T set out, depart 

id? fd/rei(?e ah, I copy 

ic^ ftel;e auf, I get up, rise 

id^ cjcbe awf, I give up 

id) ivad?e auf, I wake (intr.) 

id) ^ore auf, I leave off 



id) ttctc eln, I step in 
id) fommc ||crein, I come in 
id) geSc nac^, I give in, yield 
Ic^ geBc 5ld)t, I pay attention 
i^ Qtf)t auf unb af>, I go to 

and fro 
id) ijel^e fpajleren, I go for a 

walk 
id) Terne au^roenbig, I learn 

by heart 
eS t^ut mir leib, I am sorry 

Write out the infinitives and past participles of these verbs. 

Exercise XLV. 

Step in, if you please. — Come in. — I woke at three 
o'clock. — He does not always carry out his plans. — They 
left out those paragraphs (42), which were too diflficuU-. 
— You have left out three entire pages. — (The) Donkeys 
and horses kick ( = strike out). — The wind blew out the 
candles, so that we sat in the dark (Ex. X.) — He works 
in the afternoon and goes outf for a walk in the evening. 
— We went outf together for a walk last night. — Stand 
still a moment, and pay attention. — He walked restlessly 
to and fro in the room forf half an hour. — I took off my 
coat, because it had become wet from the rain. — He put 
on his (=:the) boots and went out. — Give me a glass of 
water, if you please. — They set out for Vienna. 



* The separable verbs, if viewed in the above manner, need no 
conjugation at full length ; indeed, had the present writer inserted 
a formal paradigm by way of example, he might have distraotcd 
the attention of the learner from the principles which he wished 
to exhibit conspicuously in this chapter. (Vide German Conver- 
sational Questions, p. 35 footnote) . The usual treatment of these 
verbs is extremely clumsy, and has hitherto been a sore point in 
teaching Gorman to English pupils. 
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If I go to bed at nine, I wake at half past five ; but if 
T go to bed at eleven or half past, I generally sleep till 
eight o'clock. — If I were not unwell, I should get up 
sooner (= earlier) ; but I have had such a restless night, 
that I have scarcely slept an hour. — If you had always 
learnt your rules by heart, as (trie) you say youf didf, 
you would not make so many mistakes now. — Mrs. N. is 
so dangerously ill, that the physicians have given her 
up. — A pupil, who copies the exercises of other pupils, 
deceives his master and will never learn anything. — I 
should have pub on my black coat, had it not become 
wet in the rain last night. 



twe:n^ty.sixth lessok 

SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS. 



id^ fange an, I commence 
id) biete an, I offer 
ict) ncl^me an, I accept 
i^ junte an, I light 
ic^ jiel^e i?or, I prefer 



id) lo\d}t aii8, I extinguish 
id^ f^red^e aug, I pronounce 
ic^ a^me nac^, I imitate 
id? brincje ju, 1 spend (time) 
ic^ fd)(afe ein, I get to sleep 



^^ N, Write out the infinitives and past participles. 

Exercise XLYI. 

Everybody prefers fine weather to bad. — We collected 
(= carried) wood together, lighted it and made a good 
fire. — (The) Monkeys imitate everything (51- W-) they 
see. — We put out our candles and went to bed. — You 
read slowly, but you pronounce every word distinctly. — 
The concert commences at half past eight. — Somebody 
imitated her voice. — I put the lamp out, because it was 
smoking. — All the boys in our school rise at six o'clock 
in the morning. — In the evening they light their lamps 
and read. — ^You have spent your time badly. — In the 
book, which he showed me, some rules were omitted. — 
How do you (man) pronounce this word ? — The general 
accspted the conditions, which the enemy offered him. 
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— Though I went to bed early, I could not (t- i^ bod^ 
ttid^t) get to sleep before (pox) two o'clock. — If you 
commenced sooner, you would not always be behind- 
hand (j^nxnd) with your work. — My cousin has accepted 
the situation, which Mr. N. (has) offered him. 



TWENTY-SEYENTH LESSON. 

INSEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS. 

95. Verbs compounded with one of the particles 'Be, ge, 
er, i?er, ^er, ^oU, n?iber, l^inter, ent, and mill, are inseparable 
from the particle, and form the past participle without 
the prefix ge : tiermiet^en, to let ; i^ i^ermiet^e, I let ; tier* 
ntiet^et, let. 

96. The particle Be is employed to form transitive 
verbs : 

Bel^anbetn, to treat, Begel^en, to commit 

i^tantvooxtm, to answer (a letter, note, or question) 
Betrunt>ern, belo^nen, t»eprafen, Bejtegen. 

97. @r has an intensifying force, and denotes success, 
completion, or acquisition : 

erflnten, to invent ; erl^alten, to obtain ; erf^Iagen, to slay. 

98. The original signification of i?et is * away ' ; hence 
it expresses, a getting rid or disposing of something : 

i?erlieren, i?er!aufen, i?ermiet]^en, ijergeffen, i?erf:pte(3^en. 

99. From the notion * away ' is derived that of 'en- 
tirely ' in verbs like the following : 

ijerBergeit, to hide (away or entirely) 
i?etmeiben, to avoid entirely (i. e. to shun) 
i?etlajfen, to leave entirely (i. e. to forsake) 
i?er]^inbetn, to hinder entirely (i. e. to prevent) 

100. The particle jer signifies dissolution and destruc- 
tion; as, gertte^en, to break to pieces ; gerrel^en, to tear to 
pieces ; jerjipren, to destroy. 
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101. Snt involves negation, deprivation, and separa- 
tion : 

entgcl^cn, to escape eiitlaffen, to dismiss 

entbeden, to discover ent^alten, to contain 

102. The prefix ml§ either reverses the original signi- 
fication of the verb, or attaches the meaning * badly ' to 
it ; as, mip))er{le^en^ to misunderstand ; mi^biUigen^ to dis- 
approve ; mip^anbeln, to illtreat. 

N.B. The particle i?er is also used in either sense : 
ijetad^ten, to despise ijerratl^en, to betray 

103. Verbs of foreign origin in Iren and leren form their 
past participle likewise without the prefix ^e ; as, crerjiren, 
to dnll, ererjlrt, drilled ; ft)ajieren, to walk, fpajicrt, walked. 

Exercise XLVII. 



bet mUt, the will 
bag 93erttauen, the confidence 
bag $uli)er, the gunpowder 
bie QSeta^tung, the contempt 



ble ^erfon', the person 
bie SSefc^dftlgung, the em- 

ployment 
bie 3Wenf^l^eit, mankind 



Bertold Schwarz of (ijon) Cologne (has) invented 
(the) gunpowder, and Christopher (@!^riflo^l^) Columbus 
of Genoa (®enua) (has) discovered America. — He would 
not have left (^erl-) the country, had he found employ- 
ment. — It was done (gefc^el^en), before anybody could 
prevent it. — God does not forsake those, who love him 
and do his will. — I despise a hypocrite. — When we ar- 
rived, the room was already let. — Hef who (von) has once 
abused my confidence, will never have (= obtain) it again. 
— The troops have beenf drilled an hour this morning. 
— He (has) dismissed all his servants (w.), because he 
could not pay them. — They (have) treated him with 
contempt. — You have not yet answered my question. — 
Cain (,ftain) slew his brother Abel. — The lightning has 
killed (say, slain) three persons in a wood. — He tore up 
(§ 100) (per/.) the letter, which he received (perf.) this 
morning. — He illtreats his dog. 
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Exercise XLYIII. 

bet Utttetgang, the min bie 5trmce', the army 

i^ leiflc eincn Z^m\% I render a service 

The sailors seized (§07) the oars. — He who (has) 
invented the plough, (has) rendered a greater service to 
(the) mankind than he who (has) invented the sword. 
— The enemy had destroyed all the bridges over the 
river. — The sails of the ship canght fire. — He dismissed 
his workmen, because he did not want them anyf more. 
— Had not Ephialtes betrayed his countrymen (Sanb8» 
leute, fo) the Persians (^erfet) would not have discovered 
the path, which led over the range of mountains. — His 
treachery caused the ruin of the brave little army, which 
defended the narrow pass of (^on) ThermopylsB. — They 
left (ptxl-) his service, because he had illtreated them. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSOK 
INSEPAEABLB COMPOUND VEEBS. 

104. In modification of the rules given in the pre- 
ceding Lesson, it ought to be observed that the particles 
U, ge, er, i?er, ent, and cm^ (corrupted from ent) are also 
employed to form new verbs out of nouns, adjectives, 
and other verbs, without any special meaning attaching 
to the particle. In a few instances (as in gcfd?el^en, getrin* 
nen, ettauBen, J^ettl^eibigcn, and i)crber6en) the primary verb 
is obsolete. 

bie 5tt)fld^t, the intention Uahfl^tiQtn, to intend 

bic WAf)f, the trouble f>cmu^en, to trouble 

«;,.rw:, -u^ f befcbutbiqeit, to accuse 

fc^ulbig, guilty J entfdjulbigen, to excuse 
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flat, clear erfldren; to explain 

inner, inner erinnern, to remind 

Beglelten,* to accompany geftel^en, to avow, confess 
begraBen, to bury em^jfangen, to receive 

Befietlcn, begegnen, be^^al^len, bemcrfen, Belcibigen, gel^dren, 

gel^or^en, gefatten, erjal^Icn, tJerjtel^en, t)erbienen, tjcrur^ 

facJ^en, ijetf^Iingen, tJetbunfeln, tJerbejfern, xjereinen, 

i?crfl^ern (given before). 



Exercise XLIX. 



ba6 @etdube,t tbe building 
ba0 SSertted^en, the crime 



baS Kommanbo, the command 
jebOiJ^, however, for all that 



He has explained everything that is (= stands) in the 
book. — Do, please, remind me. — Is this building insured? 
— Let us imitate the good (neut.) and avoid the evil 
(S5of-). — Have you seen (sat/, accompanied) my sisters 
home ? — Of what do they (man) accuse him ? — He has 
openly avowed his intention. — I shall remind you of 
your promise — They (have) received (em^f~) us like(n?ie) 
friends. — She has improved (== corrected) her conduct; 
we are all quite satisfied with her. — I have not reminded 
him of his bad behaviour. — He assured me of his assist- 
ance. — I am sorry to (=that I must) trouble you. — The 
story, which you told (=have related to) us, is the nicest, 
(which) I ever (have) heard. — The oak-tree keeps (h^i)-) 
its leaves longest. — He is already dead and buried. — 
Though Wallenstein had collected an army for the em- 
peror and had accepted the command of the same (berf-), 
he could not for all that forget, that the emperor had 
offended him. — Wallenstein died before his plans were 
ripe. — Please, excuse me a minute (= a moment). 



* Instead of BegeWten, from tetten (=fu^ren). 

t Nonns in e and beginning with gt are not femin ne,"rcr any 
nonns declined like Stnabt {see L. ix.), nor those whicn nave two 
forms in the nominative singnlar, e and en (see § 126) 
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TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 

mSEPAEABLE VEEBS. 

105. The particles fcur(^, trleber (not wlbet), u6er, um, 
and unter, are used to form both separable and inseparable 
verbs. The following are inseparable : 



burc^^fu^cn, to search 
tricbetl^Dleu, to repeat 
umarmen, to embrace 
unter^alten, to entertain, 
maintain, amuse 



unternel^men, to undertake 
uuterfd;reit»en, to sign 
uBcrfe|en, to translate 
uberreben, to persuade 
iibet^cugen, to convince 



Past participle— burc^fud^t, &c. 

Exercise L. * 

bet 3Sorirurf, the reproach bag I)ocument', the document 

ScHlegel and Tieck have translated Shakespeare. — ^I 
was persuaded, but not convinced. — He maintains the 
whole family. — We accused him of the deed and he con- 
fessed it at once. — Would you have undertaken the 
journey, if you had been in the same position (^agc,/.) ? 
— Your story (has) amused us very muchf. — I reminded 
him of his own faults. — Mr. Forster entertained the 
whole company last night. — He searched all his pockets, 
but could (fonnte jebo^) not find the document. — ^You 
must always repeat, what you learn. — She embraced her 
relatives for the last time. — He has not yet answered 
my letter. — The letter contained a reproach, which he 
had not deserved. — They (man) accused her of a crime, 
which she had neither committed nor contemplated (say, 
intended).— The one advises this (neut), the other that. 
-—I had scarcely commenced my letter, when somebody 
disturbed me. 
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THIRTIETH LESSON. 

REFLECTIVE AND EECIPROCAL VERBS. 

106. When the dative and accusative cases of the 
reflective pronouns 'myself/ 'thyself/ &c., refer to the 
subject of the sentence, they are translated as follows : 

mir, mic3^, myself ; bit, bid^, thyself ; (euc^, yourselves) ; 
unS, ourselves ; fl^, himself (or him*), herself (or her), 
itself, themselves (or them), oneself; @ic^ or fi^, your- 
self {or you). 

Un8, euc3^, and fl^ are also employed as reciprocal pro- 
nouns (* one another ')• 

Exercise LI. 



ber ®c3^u^, the protection 
iti^ labc eitt, I invite 



bie ^l^ttici^feit, the honesty 
tafiren, to shave 



I (have) cut myself. — He hid (tierB-) himself in a 
comer, — The Greeks defended themselves against the 
Persians. — He (has) hurt himself against the wall. — 
Have you burnt (J?ert-) yourself? — She often contradicts 
herself. — Have you convinced yourself of (i3on) the 
truth ? — He took it upon himself. — Pray (Bitte), do not 
trouble yourself. — She found herself deceived. — Nobody 
lives for himself alone. — He carried {say^ took) the 
secret with him* to (= into) the grave. — The boy saved 
himself by swimming (butc^ ©d^trimmen). — They saw 
{or found) themselves disappointed. — We laid ourselves 
down in (= into) the grass and went to sleep.— After a 
little while she came to (ju) herself (again), but she did 
not recognize us. — I respect those, who respect themselves 
{pM here feI6fi). — He hired (to himself) a donkey. — We 
often meet (one another). — They distrusted one another. 
— We shook hands together (say, we gave one another 
the hand). — He had no money about (6ei) him.* 



* That *him,* *her/ and ' you * are likewise rendered by fld^, when 
referring to the subject of the sentence, has hitherto escaped the 
notice of paradigm-writers. This important rule, of very common 
application, has been illustrated by two examples in the exercise. 

H 
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107. The reflective pronoun is frequently understood 
in English, though not expressed ; and it must then he 
added in German. This is the case in the following 
examples : 

Exercise LII. 

I (have) washed three times to-day. — We wash mor- 
ning and night (51-). — A narrow path winds through 
the meadow. — The weather has changed. — Have you 
shaved to-day ? — Our situation (^age) has improved 
(Ex. 49.) — She felt unhappy. — They would have felt 
offended, if you had not invited them. — He had changed 
entirely, when I saw him again. — The omnibus filled in 
a (im) moment. — She felt offended. — The child hid 
(ijerlj-) in a corner. — The wind has changed (83). — He 
turns with the wind. 

108. We come now to such verbs as are reflective in 
German, but not in English : 



i^ freue mid), I rejoice* 
ic^ i?ertaffe mic^, I rely 
i^ ^u(fe mld^, I stoop 
i^ evfdlte mi^, I take a cold 



i^ Irre mlc3^, lerr, am mistaken 
[^ fd^dme mtc^^ 1 am ashamed 
id) fleite mic^ an, I dress 
l4 Heibe mi^ a\i^, I undress 



Exercise LHI. 

You are mistaken. — He rejoices. — They rejoiced. — 
Rely upon my word. — He was ashamed of himself.— 
I was mistaken. — Are you not mistaken ? I am sure, 
(^at) I am not (mistaken). — Everyone may (can) err. 
— I have taken a cold and must stay at home. — If I am 
not mistaken, (fo) he was ashamed of his behaviour.— 
The strong manf relies upon himself ; only the weak 
seeks protection. — They stooped. — We rejoiced. — I got 

* No conjugation at full length is required. The leairier haa 
merely to add tlie corresponding reflective pronoun, e. g., he re- 
joices {himself )y and express this pronoun in the Crerman trans- 
lation. For the arrangement of words, see § 92 (1), (2), (3), and 
(9). An example may, however, here as well as on p. 72, be 
vrri^ten out by the pupil, as a practice. 
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up at five o'clock, dressed and went outf for a walk. — 
If you go out in this rain, you will catch a cold. — We 
relied upon his honesty, and we have not been mis- 
takeu in him. — They would have rejoiced, if you had 
been mistaken. — Do not stoop. — 'I undressed and went 
to bed. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

109. The verb *to be,' when accompanied by the past 
participle of a transitive verb, is rendered by feln, only 
when it denotes the completion of the state expressed 
by the verb ; as, 

The bread is (=has been) baked, bag 95roi) ifl geBadfen. 
The beer is (=has been) brewed, bag SBier Ijt geBraut. 
The bird was (=had been) caught, ber SSogel n?at ge* 
fangen. 

110. When it denotes that something is in the course 
of being done, or that it is generally or kahitually done, 
or that it is done hy somebody y it is not translated by [ein^ 
but by werben : 

The bread is being baked, or is baking, baS 93tob UJirb 

gcbadEen. 
The beer was being brewed, or was brewing, bag 

SBier wurbe gebtaut. 
Birds are (generally) caught in nets, iAi QSogel UJerben 

in 0le^n gefangen. 
Charles was punished by his father, Rcixl njurbe i30n 

feinem 93atet Bejiraft. 

111. The first fature and first conditional of the verb ' to 
be ' (when accompanied by the past participle of a transi- 
tive verb) are generally, and the other compound tenses 
always, translated by the corresponding tenses of n^erben: 
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Perf. — i^ Un geto6t worben,* I have been praised. 
Plupf. — id) vcax fleloBt worben,* I had been praised. 
Igt Fat. — id} tx>erbe gelo^t txierten, I shall be praised. 
2nd Fut. — id) txjerbe getobt njorben* [ein, I shall have been 

praised. 
Ist Cond. — id) wutbe gelo6t trerbcn, I should be praised. 
2nd Cond. — id) icurbe Qebbt worbeu* [ein, I should have 

been praised. 

112. In all sentences in which * to be' is translated by 
trerben, * by' is rendered by i?on ; see above. 

Exercise LIV. 



ber Wlbnd), the monk 
bag ©efcinguip, the prison 
xid)tm, to try (judge) 



ber ^erlufl, the loss 
Qtboxm, bom 
tjerurtl^eilen, to sentence 



Frederick is loved by all, who know him. — America 
was discovered by Columbus in the year 1492. — (The) 
Gunpowder was (sai/, has been) invented by a German 
monk. — The thief had nothing in his pockets, when he 
was caught. — He was J thrown into (the) prison. — Luther 
was J bom in the year 1483; he died 1546. — The children 
had been sent to (jur) school. — (The) Children now are 
sent to school very early. — The street was being swept. 
— The physician was J called to (gu, dat) a patient at one 
o'clock in the morning. — Nobody can be condemned, 
before he has been tried. — The good (masc.) will be 
rewarded and the wicked punished. — We were accom- 
panied by your brother-in-law. — I should be blamed by 
my parents, if I did not do my duty. — Most sheep are 
shorn in spnng. — A stone wasj thrown against the win- 
dow. — I should have had a greater loss, had I not been 
warned by you. — I should have been persuaded by him, 
had you not given me your advice. — The carriage was 
drawn by four horses. — If he had acted against the will 

* Observe the omission of the prefix ge, on account of the pre- 
ceding past participle gelol^t beginning with the same syllable. 

X The few sentences marked thus X admic of both renderings, 
according to context. Use however tDerten, and state for all the 
other sentences the respective reason why ttcrben is to be employed 
in each instance. 
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of his father, lie would have been punished. — She has 
often been deceived. — The secret wasj buried with him. 
— The petition (bie ^^etition') is (being) signed by every- 
body. — The letter is J {say, has been) signed by him. — 
Accidents will happen [say, misfortune cannot (entirely) 
be avoided], — He had been illtreated by his master. 



READING LESSONS. 



1. 5)ie 93lene* 

^Ine Heine ©iene flog (65) 
€mflg ^\xi unb ^vc^ unb fog (65) 
©u^igfeit au8 alien 33lumen. 

SBlent^en, f^rld^t bie ©drtnerin^, 
5)ie (25) j!e 6ei ber «rBeit trifft* (77), 
«0?attc^e aSluntf l^at bod^^ ®ift, 
Unb bu faugjt auS atteit SBIumen. 

3a, fagt jle gut^ ©artnerin, 
3«, ba3 ®ift lap (73) \^ barirt. 

(Oleim.) 

2. Det 2tal unb bie ©d^Iange^ 

SBetrad^te mi(^ einmalf, 

S^jtad^ eine ®(]^lange gu bem 5tal^ 

SBltt i4 nid^t ttjunbetf^on ? 

3fi wo^F nod^ eine 'gaut, fo 6untgefletft« ju fe^^n (182) ? 

3wat*, beine ifl glatt, bod^ meine i^ glatt unb fd^dn ! 



* Bnsily to and firo. ^ fern, of ©ilrtner. ^ catches. * feoc^ is a 
BO-called expletive, and is not rendered in English. Its meaning 
is equivalent to a question like the following : ' Is it not trne P ' 
or * Don't you think so ? ' * ju \>tt. * the snake, from fc^Iingeiu 
7 the expletive too^t modifies and moderate the assertion: translate, 
la there another skin ? ^ variegated. * indeed, 'tis true, I admit. 

H 2 
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@^6n x% antnjottete bet ?tal, 
©ie Kinige (36), ble meinige nut glatt ! 
SBie ahn fommt^ '6, bad fag' tinmalf, 
I)a§ man mi^ lieber* i)at 
Unb liebet jlc^t aU U^ ? 
©in ieber, ber bic^ fle^t, l^at gurci^t unb ©ti^recfen Im ®e* 

Oluft ^ulf"*unb fliel^t! I)le n?unbcrf(^5ne ©d^Iangc ft)ri^t : 
(5r flle^t ? aBarum ? Dag n?eip ici; nici/t ! 
5c^ a^er n?ei^ e0, ft)raci^ bet 2tol, 
5hid^ n?ifTcn eS ble SWenfd^en atte, 
5Me btc^ im ©rafe Uegen (78) fe|'n : 
S?on au^en f»ifl bu fd)6n, 
9Son iunen ®ift unb ©afle. 

(©leirn.) 

3. 9118 QtugufI' nac^ ber ©ci^Iac^t Bei 2tctium* na^ Olom 
gurucfgefommen voax, hot (65) i^mein«&anbnjerfereinen0laBen 
(p. 35) an (L. 26), ben er folgenbe (213) ffiorte gele^rt 
l^atte : 3c^ gtu^e U^, flegreid^er* (56faj®. Stuguji faufte biefen 
^Sogel urn (=fur) taufenb ^Jfunb. (&in ^a:pagei unb eine 
©Ifier. wcldje man bag namlic^e (36) ^om))Ilnienf gelel^rt featte, 
wurben (110) eBenfaUS gefauft, ^nblic^ woUte (165) ein armer 
®^\ii)mad}tx einen Olaben biefen ©tu^ lel^ren. ®r l^atte i)lele 
^lix^t, eg ba^ln^ ju brlngen; er tjergtrelfelte oft, unb fagte 
iriU^enb: 3^1^aBemelne3«ltunbmelneaKu]^ei?etloten! ©nblitb 
gelang (161) eS ll^m,unb er 6ot bem Jlalfer (Ex. 6) ben SSogel 
bar (=an), njelc^er feme l^ection fel^r gut gelernt l^atte. 9lber 
5lugup fagte : ^d) i)aU genug fotc^er »^om^Umentenma(]^er In 
meinem ?^alafle (Ex. 7), njeld^e man gelel^rt ^at, mlr atterlel 
©d^meld^elelen pi fagen. 3e^t erlnnerte jld^ bet SiaU Deffen 
(p. 31), njaS er felnen SKeljter oft fagen gel^drt l^atte unb 
wleberl^olte (105) ble 2Borte : 3^ ijaU melne Sett unb melne 
SWu^e tierloren ! Stugufl flng (L. 20) an ju lad^en unb faufte 
biefen SSogel tl^eurer ah atte anbern. 



1 Happen. » IxtUt l^at unb lieBcr flei^t, a pleonasm, = likes better. 
» oalls for help. * pr. afjium. * victorious. * pr, 3Afat. ' to 
it « to that point. 
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4. ©ie eiti^e unb ber StuxU^K 

(So^n, tnit aSclg^cit unb QSerflanb 
Drbnete (Ex. 25) beg ®^5^3fcrg ^^anb 
5rae ©inge. @ic^ uml^er (L. 24), 
JtelncS flel^t Jjon ungcfa^r (Ex. 9), 
SBo eS flel^t ! ©ag ff Irmament, 
SBo bic gtoge Sonne brennt, 
Unb ber fleinfle ®onnenflau6, 
2)elneg 5ttl^entS letter Sianh, 
%xat (78) auf unfetg ©otteS $Bort 
Segll^eg^ an felnen Dxt 
Sebeg Ding in feinet ffielt 
3jl tjottfommen, bennod^ l^dlt' 
2^and^er 3^]^or e8 nid^t bafur* 
Unb !unfiri(^tet5 @ott in H)x.^ 

<Sf>l^ ein %\)ox war Jener SU^ann, 
I)en id^ bir nid^t nennen !ann, 
©er, alg er an fd^trad^en Sflanfen^ 
^inen ^iirBif l^angen fal^, 
®ro^ unb fd^njer njie beiner ba, 
2)en bu felbjl gejogen^ l^ajt, 
©en tjernjegenen ©ebanfen (126) 
«&e9te» : 9Rein, fold^ eine ^a^ (Ex. 9) 
^atV (195, 4) id^ an fo f*njad^em 3lei§io 
SBal^rlici^" bod^^^ nici^t aufgel^angen ; 
SPi^and^er ,^urbif , gelb unb ireift, 
0lei]^' bei 9leil^' in gleid^em jHaum, 
«&dtte foUen (178) l^enlid^^^ ^^rangen** 
^odi am fiarfen ©ic^enbaum ! 
9llfo^^ benfenb (58) ge^t er fort (=n?eg) » 
Unb gelanget^^ an ben Drt 
@iner ^id^e ; lagert fid^^^ 



* Grourd, pumpkin. ' = j[ebe« or aUtS ; constrne, aCfrt txat an feinen 
5rt. ' takes. * for it « so. * criticizes. ' in il^r = in bet SDBtit. 

tendrils. ^ bronght np (the poet is addressing his son). 

cherished. *o twig. ^^ in sooth, truly. ^^ The expletive bod^ 
aaj* be explained by the snppressed thought, ' all this is very well, 
>ut for all that.' ^ ^t^^tx^. " make a show. ** fo. *' arrives at 
he spot of an oak, i. e., where an oak stood. '^ lays himself down. 
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Sdngelatifli In il^ren <S^aiUn 
Unb fc^Idft ein (L. 26). 

Die 5Bini)c fatten 
5Kanc^en a^onat nit&t genjel^t ; 
5lber, al8 cr fd^Idft, cntfle^t 
3n bet ^id)e bobem 5Bi^fcP 
^in ©ebraufc^ frarfc SCBejle (=2Beftoittbe) 
<£^utteln il^re 'ooUm Qlefle ; 
$lo^li^ ftftrjt tjon bem SSewegen* 
^raffelnb^ cin gcfc^^trlnbet Slegen 
Sfleifet ^id^etn Jjon bem ©i^feP. 
SSlele liegen (78) auf bem ®rafe, 
5l6er eine fcittt getabe* 
2)em ^unflri^ter auf bie 0lafe. 

^^lo^lici^ fl^nngt er auf unb flel^t, 
2)a^ fie blutet. Diefer ®d;abe 
®e^t nod; an^ ! benft et unb fliel^t 
Unb bereuet auf bet Jlud^t 
S)en ©ebanfen, tt?el^et wottte®, 
2)a^ bet @i^6aum eine fftuc^t 
©leici) bem ^utbi^ ttagen foUte (171). 
^tap (77) ein ^iitbig mein ©eflc^t, 
®^ta(^ et, nein^^ fo leBt' (195, 4) i^ ni(^t ! 
D, njie bumm i)al' id} gebad^t ! 
©ott l^at alleS wol^I gemaci^t. 

(©leirn.) 



5. Siji eineS SBIinben, 

©in Slinbet l^atte funf^unbett JTl^atet ; unb ba (62) et <le 
in feinem »&aufe nid^t fidget glauBte, fo ijetgtuB et fie gut 
i^aci^tjeit in einem SBinfel" feineg ©attend. Stttein unglitcf^ 
li^etweife^ l^atte fein S^ac^bat ettrag baijon gemetft unb nid^t 
angeflanben ftd^ ben ©d^a^ jujueignen. 2tlg bet 9Blinbe n?ie* 



1 At full length. ^ top. a rustling. ^ movement, shaking. 
• rattling. • gtate. ' may yet pass, is only trifling. * the 
thonght which wished, simpVy the wish. • supply }»tnn, ^ for- 
sooth. ^* comer. ^ unfortunately. 
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ber l&infam\ urn na^jufel^en^ njar fein @elb fort, unb ob' 
er gleid^* ^ttmut^tU, njo* eg l^ingefommen fei, fo fonnte er 
bod^ auf cinen Uo^tn QSerbad^t l^in ben ^adihax nid^t J?er!lagen. 
iDa tarn er auf ben ©ebanfen, burdj J^ijl bag SSerlorne njieber^s 
jugetrinnen (70). SBle fing^ er bag nun an^ ? (5r ging ju 
felnem Hfladjiax unb f^rat^: „^khtx SRac^Bar, Id^ l^abe (5ud^ 
etwag anjutjertrauen ; aBer nur @ud^ fann ici^ eg fagen, ba i^ 
(Snxt Sreunbfd^aft fenne. 3d^ beff|e taufenb %^aUx, unb id^ 
trei^ fc^on feit langer ^dt nid^t redt)t (quite), tt?ag id^ mit bem 
@elbe anfangen (do) foil. I)a^ l^abe id^ benn J?or adijt 3!agen bie 
«&dlfte (Ex. 79) an einem fld^ern Drte Jjergraben ; aber eg 
bunft^ mir bod^ ju gefd^rlid^, bie anbern fiinf^unbert ^l^aler 
aud^ bal^in ju legen. 3)ag Ungludf fonnte njotten®, ba^ ein 
Unel^rlid^er eg temerfte, unb id^ fonnte urn mein gangeg 93er:s 
mogen f ontmen. 9Bag ratl^et 3l^r mlr nun, lieber Dkd^bar ? " — 
Der f^l^bubif^e £Rad^bar rietl^ l!^m naturlid^erweife^ bie anbern 
funf^unbert ^l^aler tUn ba^in ju i?erfd!^arren^^ wol^in er bie 
erflen getl^an l^dtte, unb lad^te fd^on Jjor Sreube, ba^ er auf biefe 
SBeife einen nod^ Beffern Sang t^un njerbe. ^r trug balder in 
atter ©efd^njtnbigfeit bie erflen ftinf^unbert %t)aUx wieber an 
i^ren 5^la| in bem ©arten, urn am anbern Xa^t bag 2)o:^^eUe 
ftel^Ien ju fdnnen. Qllg aBer ber SBIinbe feine ^i^ gelungen 
(69) fal^ unb fein ®elb wieber in feiner ^ijle ftatte, ging er 
l^int ju bem trtulofen S^ad^bar unb fagte : ,,®et)atter", l^eute l^at 
ber SSUnbe beffer gefel^en, alg ber (p. 31) mit jnjei gefunben 
9(ugen,— (©urtmann.)' 

6. ^er iunge ^reBg unb bie ©eemufd^el. 

2)er a^ufd^eP*, bie am feid^ten" ©tranbe 
3l^r »&aug balb tjon einanber^* bog (65), 
93alb njieber fefl jjufammen gog (65), 
<Sai) einfl mit S^eib unb Unoerpanbe 
@in lunger ^rebg aug feiner ^ot)U ju^*. 

^ JCol^in, thither, forms a great many componnds, in all of 
which it assumes the abbreviated form of l^in. ^ in order to look 
after (his money). ' ofcgleic^ er, i. e., oB[4>on (62). * the two com- 
ponents of too^in may be separated. *» manage. ' ba . . . benn 
(expletives) = now I must tell yoa. 7 appears (methinks) . ^ will, 
• of course. ^^ vetgraben. ^^ godfather, h&re friend. ** consirM : 
(5tn lunger StxtU fa^ ber aWufcliel ju. *8 shallow. " asunder. 
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D SKuf(^eI, trie U^ludt' Wjl bu ! 

D ! ba§ trir Jttebfe itur fo elenb njol^nen muffeti ! 

SBalb fl6§t (73) bet Sflad)bar mid^ au8 meiner SBol^nung and, 

Unb balD ber ©turm. 3)u l^afl bein eigen fteinern »&au8, 

^annfl, trenn Du rtiWit, eg offhen unb oerfd^lle^en, 

QSergonne* mir niir einen 5lugen6Ii(f, 

3d? treig bu gontifP mir biefeg ©lucf, 

3n beinem ®^(ojfe 5^Ia| (p. 173) gu ne^men. 

3(^, fprad^ fie, fottte mi^ in?ar* f^amen (108), 

3n mein nid^t aufge^u|te3^ «&au3, 

[^enn in ber ^i)at fic^t'3 iefet nid^t reinlit^ au«,] 

9?ornel^me '^erren eiuj^unel^men, 

3)od^ (Ex. 49) bienet« eg ju 3^rer giu^', 

Qluf furge ^dt ju ntir jt^ ju i^erfugen^ : 

<Bo bien' id^ 3l^nen mit SSergnugen : 

SBir l^aSen ^PlafeS. ^ fommt. ®ie fd^tiefit il^r ©d^Io^ 

a^ad;' auf ! fd^reit (67) er, benn id^ erpi*. [feft ju, 

SBalb, ft)rid^t fie, tritt id^ bid^ tefrei'n. 

©iel^' erji ber 3)U^gunp9 ^^ox^nt eln, 
Unb lerne l^ier, mit beinem ©ludfe, 
©enn bir'g gefdllt, gufrieben fein. 

(©etlertO 

7, ©oneOa, ber '^ofnarr eineS «&erjog8 ijon fferrara, weld^er 
Qti)bxt i)atu, ba^ ein ^lo^Iid^er ©d^recfen bag Sieber J)ertrei6e 
(67, 98), unternal^m eg, ben Siirflen, feinen '§errn, weld^er an 
(of) biefer ^ranf^eit litt (68), m l^eilen. 2)a er namlid^^° 
vovi^U, ba^ berfelbe" eineg 5!ageg fiber eine [d^male SBriitfe ol^ne 
©elanber geten mugte, fd^lid^ (68) er il^m l^eimlid^^^ nad^ unb 
pieg (73) i^n in ben &lup, fo Da^ er beinal^e (93) ertrunfen 
njare. 3nbe^*' l^atte man bag ©li'idf , ben Sdrflen uneber l^eraug* 
jufifd^en, njeld^er wirflid^ tjon bem SieSer befreit tt?ar. Sebod^" 
glaubte er, bie ffred^^eit beg ©onetta J?erbiene (195, 3) teftraft 



1 ®lvidi\^ (104). 2 grant, ' dost not grudge. * the expletive 
Stoat expresses an admission, concession, or objection, see p. 83, 
note 9. * cleansed, swept. * should it contribute. ' to repair, 
betake yourself. ^ room. ^ ^^^ ffltita. ^ explanatory particle. 
" er. 1^ secretly, i, e., unnoticed. " however. 
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Iju wetben (110), unb er lie^ (173) il^n i;um 3!obe \)tx^ 
urtl^eilen, 5l6cr In bem 5lugcnBlicfe, aU berfelbe l^ingeriti&tet 
njerben follte unb mlt tjcrbunbcnerf 5lugen ba fa^ (78), tefal^I 
(77) ber fffirft man fotte («^cmZ(^) i^m, anflatt (196) eine^ 
©trei^eS mit bem ©ti^irette (Ex. 36), einen leifen' »&ieB mit 
einem naffen ^cttertud^e geBcn. 5t(leln, al8 ©onetta loSgeBun* 
ben n?urbe (110), fanb man, bag et Jjor ©d^recfen geporben 
(77) war. 

8. Der 5lrme unb baS ©lucf. 

^in armer Wlann, erfel^'n^ jum ©raten (72), 
SBoat' ie|t cln Beffer ®d^i(f fal i)aUn, 
Unb ricf bag ©lutf um SBcifianb* an. 
©aS ®Iu(f et^orte^ fein SSerlangcn^ 
dx fanb, inbcm^ er gruB, jn:ei flarfe, golbne Stangen® ; 
5lUein ber ungef^icfte 33?ann 
<Saif fie fiir alteg a^efftng (Ex. 18) an 
Unb gab fur njenlg ®elb ben ^ndjt^mn aug ben *§dnben, 
Su^r fort unb bat (78) bag ©lutf, nod^ me^r il^m jugu* 
D 3:6or, rief (73) i^m bie ©ottln ^u, [n)enben*^ 

SBaS qualjl bu micJ), bi^ gu beglucfen ? 
SBer njdre glutflici^er aU bu, 
SBenn bu gewugt", bic^ in bein ©lutf gu fd^itfen" ? 

2)u wunfd^ejl blr mit Qlngfi ein ©lucf, 
Unb flagjl, bag eg nod^ nic^t erfd^ienen". 
^lag' nid^t, egf ^fommt genjig ein giinfl'ger 2(ugenBIicf ; 
9iaein bitt' (78) um 93erjlanb, bi^ feiner ju bebienen : 
2)enn biefeg ijl bag grogte mM, 

(©ellert.) 

9. ©er fc^laue »&ufar. 

SBdl^renb (196) beg le^ten Jtriegeg begegnete ein SSauer, ber 

l^unbert ©ulDen^* fiir »&eu eingenommen l^atte, einem »&ufaren 

(42). 2)iefer, tt?eld^er tjon ber Sad^e njugte (59), bat (78) ben 

^auer um ein fleineg ®e[d^enf fiir 3!abaf unb 93ranntnjein. 

^ Tied over (with a handkerchief). ' slight, soft. ' destined, 
* ^ulfe (Ex. 35). * gave ear to, see §97. * desire. 7 tofll^rcnb. 
8 bars. ^ fa^ an = §tctt. ^o to let him have. " sv/pyly l^attcfl, 
^^ to adapt thyself. ^^ swpjply ifl or fei (195, 3). In subordinate 
clauses the auxiliary yerb may be omitted. ^^ florins. 
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iDer Sanbtnann ain Betl^euerte Bel «§immel unb (Jtbe, er 1)aU 
atteS tig auf ben lefeten «&eUer* auggegeben, unb e^t tW6e (67) 
ll^m nld^t bag ©erlncjjle mel^r (ibrlgt. ffienn voix nur nlt^t fo 
n?elt J?on tnelnem Ouattler njdren, fo n?(i^te (69) Id^ mlt fd^on 
gu Mfen, fagte ber t^ufar ; njeil bn aBer au^ nld^tS ^ap wnb 
boti^^ tjlellelt^t trie Id; gem eln @d^nd^^Sd;en' trAnfefl (196,4), 
fo njollen irlr l^lnf i^utn l^eillgen 9lI^]^onfu8 gel^en. SBaS er 
un8 befti^eten"* trlrb, bag njotten n?lt bruberlld^ tl^ellen, SDlefer 
Sll^l^onfug panb In ®tein gel^auen* In elner alien, trenlg Befuii^* 
ten ka)piUt (Ex. 79) am 5elbtt?ege. ©er SSauer l^atte anfangg 
feine groge ^\xft ^n blefer iffiattfa^^rt. 5tber ber «&ufar l^orte 
nlc^t auf fcine (^Innjenbungen, fonbern i?erfl(^erte (61) ll^m fo 
na*brft(!Iic^<^, ber fcelllge Qd^^onfug l^aBe ll^n no(5^ In felner 
S^ot]& petfen laffen^, bafl ber S^auer anflng (L. 26), «&offnung 
gu faffen, unb fl^ Bereben® lle^ (173), mltj^ugel^en*. Qllg fie 
elnlge 5(ugen6Iicfe i?or bem fteinernen 9BUbe beg ^tl^^l^onfug 
nlebergefnlet njaren (168),njd]9renb beren ber^&ufarlnbriinfllg^*' 
gu Beten (52) fc^len, fagte er bem SBaner Ing D^x : 3e|t i)at 
mlr ber »§eillge genjlnft. (5r fta\ib bann auf, glng ju ll^m bin, 
l^ielt feln D\)x an ble ftelnernen HJl^pen unb fel^rtebarauf freublg 
^VL felnem SBeglclter ^uriicf . (5lnen ©ulben l^at er mir gefci^enft, 
f^rad^ er, njelc^er In meiner 3^afdje feln muf . jffilrfU^ jog er 
aud^ elnen folc^en jjum (^rjlaunen beg SBauerg l^eraug unb tl^ellte 
ll^n oerf^roc^ener 9^?a^en" mlt ll^m* 

10. I)ag leudbtete bem QBauer eln, unb er mo(5^te eg njolj)! 
lelben", ba(5 ber '^ufar noti^ elne ^njelte Strobe" pi madden oer* 
f^^rad^. Qltteg glng role bag erpe sfeal (47), nur ba^ ber »!^rlegg* 
mann no^ »iel freublger gurucffam unb felnem 93egletter 
anfiinblgte, ber gute 5ll^^onfug l^abe ll^m auf elnmal ^unbert 
(Siulcen gefc^enft. 3n belner $afd^e miiffen fie ftecfen**, fugte er 
bln^u. 2)er SBauer wurbe tobtenblap unb njleberl^olte (106) 
felne 33etl^euemng, ba^ er genji^ felnen Jtreuj^er'* l^abe. 5(ber 
ber 'Sufar rebete l^m gu unb ermal^nte l^n, 3wt'^'J«en** ju bem 



* Farthing. ^ yet. ' a dram. * give or grant. * cut (78, 
note). • emphatically. 7 past part. (78). ^ iiberrebcn (105). 
9 mtt forms a compound with gcl^en, when the pronoun (here i^m) 
may be readily sappliod, *o fervently. " according to promise, 
w he did not dislike. *« SJerfu^j (116). " be. " haO^enny. 
w aJertwuen (Ex. 47). 
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j^eiligen 9lI^)]^onfu3 j^u f)ab(x\, mit bem Sebeuterf, er moge nur 
feine ^afd^en umfel^ren unb nad^fel^en*. (5g Ukh i^m alfo 
ni^tg uBrigf, alS' fi^ (106) burdjfuc^en (105) ju laffen (173). 
©ie l^unbert ©ulben famen gum SBorfd^cln*, unb ba ber 33auer 
ijorl^et' ble «&alfte (Ex. 79) beg ©ulbcnS angenommen (L. 26) 
f)attt, [o mu^te er nun aud^ bie gauge ©umnte mit bem^&ufaren 
t^eilen. ©gf )^alf fein 3Bitten (78) unb 93eten, um (184) i^n 
auS biefem fci^limmen '©anbel ju gie^en (65), — (^cBel.) 

IL ©er »&unb. 

^i)'i^lax, ber fo mand^e SRad^t 
»&aug unb »&of gctreu Betra^t^ 
Unb oft ganjen ©iebegbanben 
I)ur(^ [ein ^ellen^ njiberpanben : 

i)er bod^ gut ju jlel^Ien njugte, 
©elBer^ jnjeimal weld^en (68) mu^te, 
Diefen flel ein ffieSer an. 

5ttte SRad^barn gaben 9lat]^. 
Jtrumm^oljois unb 3Wit^ribat» 
2^upte flci^ ber «&unb 6equemen^° 
SBiber^^ SBiUen einjunel^men* 
©elbjl beg S^lad^bar ©apwirt^S ^\x^\ 
©er ioorbem^* in fremben JiJanben" 
9llg ein Doctor auSgeflanben^*, 
SBar Jjergebeng (88j 6ei bem QSie|). 

Jtaum erfd^ott" bie fd^Iimme ^ofi/« 
5tlg ijon il^rer a^ittaggf oji" 
5ltte 93riiber unb SSefannten 
?P]^t)Iar JU Befucl;en rannten (57). 
5|3antalon, [ein Befler Sreunb, 
^cdt il^n an bem l^ei^en aJiunbe. 



^ Here, a hint. 2 look. ^ but. * came to light. ^ barking ; 
all infinitives may be used as substantives and are then neuter ; 
such are ba« SeBen, ©ffen, JBergniigen, SBctragcn, SBcfcn, aSorl^aben, ©(^tuei* 
gen, iCermogen, aSertraucn or Sutraucn, SScrbccc^cn, ©rflauncn, etc. ^ a no- 
torious burglar. 7 [ei^fi. 8 fj^^jenttn'. ^ another medicine. ^^ con- 
tent himself. " gegen. *^ c^ematg. ^* iSAntern. ^* had practised. 
16 sounded, became known. ^* the bad {or sad) news. ^^ dinner. 
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D ! erfeufjt er, (>ittre ©tunbe ! 
D ! ixjer i)atH bag gcmeint* ? 

^^, rief (73) ^Wax, ^antalon ! 
3p'g nid;t ira^r, ic^ fierce f^on ? 
«&dtt' ic^ nur nid^tg eingcnommen, 
^dr' i^ njol^l babon' gefommen. 
©terb' i^ 2tcrmper fo gef^njinb : 
D ! fo fannfl bu fld^er ^reien (67), 
2)af bic bielen Qlrjcncien 
SKeineS 3:obeg OueUc flnb. 

SBic juftieben [duller i^ ein (U 26), 
^ijnnt' idj nur fo mand^eg SBein, 
Sag Id^ mir ^erfd^arren muffcn', 
SSor bcni 3!obe no^ genie^en (66) ! 
2)iefc8 ma^t mid^ futnmcrbott*, 
2)ap i(^ biefen ®ci&a| betgcffen, 
^lid^t ijor meinem @nbe ^cffen (78), 
9tud^ ni^t mit tnlr ncl^men fott, 

^iebfl bu mi^ unb bifl bu tteu, 
D ! fo l^oU fie l^bcl^ : , 

©ineS njirp bu 6ei ben Sinben 
%n bem ©artentl^ore finben; 
(Sine^, lieber $antalon, 
«&ab' id^ nur nod^t flejiern 5Worgett 
3n bem SBinterreig berborgen (77) ; 
5lber fri^ mirt nid^tg babon^. 

S^ontalon njar fortgerannt, 
SBrad^te treulic^^ wag er fanb. 
5^]^i)Iar ro^ bel fd^wac^em SKutl^e 
£Ro^ ben 2)unfl bon feinem ©ute'''. 
©nblld;, ba feln Otuge brid^ts, 
©^ri^t er : »o$ (73) mirf aOeg liegen^ ! 
©terb' i^, fo foajl bu eg friegen*^ ; 
5tber, SBruber, e^er (L. 22) nidf;t, 

©ottt' ici^ nur fo glucfli^ fein 
Unb bag fc^one ©d;in!enbeln, 
Dag iC^ 2)oc^ id^ mag'g (169) ni^i fagen, 



— « - — 

1 gcbac^t. ' oflf (it). 3 have been obliged (174). * sorrowful. 
Bad. * hither. * of it. 7 property. ^ fignrativolj, « grows dim* 
® alone. ^^^ get or have. 
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3Bo i^ biefeS l^ingetragcn ; 

aSerb' ic^ njieberum gefunb, 

tffiitt i^ bit, Ui meinem fieSen ! 

9lud^ bic bcjie «&dlfte geBen ; 

3a, bu fottji »&ier flarS ber »&unb. 

I)er ®el|;l^aU Meibt im ^ob noti^ !arg ; 
3wei aSIitfe wirft (77) er auf ben @arg, 
Unb taufenb trirft er mit ©ntfe^en 
ffla^ ben mit 2lngft tjenra^^rten ©d^d^en. 
D fd^were 8afl ber (Sitelfeit ! 
Urn (184) fd^Ieti^t ^u leben, fc^wer pi flerben, 
®ud^t man bief ©uter^ gu ern?erten^ 
SSerblent ein f^Ici^e^ @IM xt)oi)l 9Reib ? 

(Oellert.) 



. ^ Property, wealth, see § 118, The definite article not only de- 
fines, bnt sdso generalises. Thns tie ^miii)tn not only signifies 
' certain men' (specified and defined in some manner or other) , 
but also ' the whole species of mankind.' Taken in this latter 
sense, tie ^utct would stand for * the worldly goods,' as* a whole 
class of things. This sense would be admissible, however, only if 
the pronoun man is understood in the meaning of bie QKenfc^en ; viz., 
(the whole of) mounkind strive after that (whole) class of things^ 
called wealth or property, 
3 to gain. 
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1. 

%\t Sufiflfcit; sweetness 
tafi (yift, poison 

2. 

tjetracl)ten, to look at 
bie «&aut, the skin 
bie 5urct?t, fear 
ber ©djtccfen, the fright 
rufen, to call (fur) 

3. 

bic (£ct)(ad;t, the battle 
ber «&anbrcerfcr, the artisan 
ber ®ru§, the salutation 
grufen, to greet, salute 
bie ^Ifier, the magpie 
eSenfaClg; likewise 
i?eri;iveifeln, to despair 
trut^enb, furiously 
aUerlei, all soi-ts of 
bie (gd^meiti^elei, the flattery 
i^ eriniiere mi^ (gcn,)^ I re- 
member 

4. 

ber ©t^o^fer, the Creator 
ber ®onnenjiaub, the atom* 
ber 5ltl^em, the breath 
ber Dloub, the prey 



ijoUfommen, perfect 
ber ^^or, the fool 
jjenregen, rash, bold 
bie 8flei^, the row 
g!iti(bf equal 
ber SRaum, the space 
ire^en, to blow (of the wind) 
entftel^n, to arise, break out 
fd^iitteln, to shake {trans.) 
ber 3tfl, the branch 
ftitrjen, to fall, tumble, rush 
gefdjnjinb, quick, rapid 
bie ^id^tl, the acorn 
ber ©ti^abe, the damage 
bereuen, to repent, rue 
bie Slud)t, the flight 
bumm, stupid, stupidly 

5. 

fl^er; safe, sure 
oergraBen (72), to hide 
merfen, to notice 
i6) {lel^e an, I hesitate 
tt^ eigne mir ju, I take pos- 
session of 
^ermut^en, to guess, suspect 
auf . . . ^n, on (fig.) 
blo^, mere 

ber SBerbati^t, the suspicion • 
^erflagen, to sue 
id) ^ertraue an, I confide 



* IDn ®onnenflaub is a very fine dust hovering in the air and only 
visible in the rays of the sun. Hie word 'atom* would express 
the poet's idea quite as well. 
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Bef!|en, to possess 

i^ fomnie um (ettuag), I am 
deprived of (something) 

bag ^ermogen, the fortune 

fpi|bubifd^, thievish, dis- 
honest 

®eife {fern,), manner 

ber ffang, catch, capture 

balder', therefore 

bie Jttfie, the chest, box 

6. 

ber Stxz^^, the crab 

bie S^ufd^el, the mussel 

fejl, firmly, tightly 

bee ^leib, envy 

bie '^bijii, the cave, den 

l^ fel^e {ddt) i\x, I look at 

elenb, miserable 

bie SBol^nung, the dwelling 

ed fie^t aw^, it looks 

xnvXx^f cleanly 

tjornel^m, great (i. e, distin- 
guished) 

[^ fd^Iie^e i\x, I lock, here 
shut 

iCi) mad^e auf, I open 

erftitfen, to choke 

Befreien (104), to set free 

id^ fel^e ein, I comprehend 

bie ^^or^eit, the folly 

ber '^ofnarr, the court jester 

ber »&erjog, the duke 

ber Siirjl (42), the prince 

bie .^ranf^eit, the disease 

l^eilen, to heal, cure 

baS ©eldnber, the parapet 

ertrinfen, to be drowned 



trirflic^, really 

bie Sreci^^eit, the impudence 

ber Xo'i), death 

]^inri(J)ten (sep.), to execute 

ber ®treic^, ber «&ie6, the 

stroke 
bag ^ettertud^, the napkin 
i^ binbe log, I untie 

8. 

bag Sd^icffal, the fate, des- 
tiny 
iC^ rufe an, I invoke 
ungefd^icf t, not clever, stupid 
ber Oiei^tl^um, the wealth 
id^ fa^re (72) fort, I continue 
qudlen, to torment, molest 
mit ^2(ngfl, anxiously 
f lagen, to complain 
erft^einen, to appear 
id^ bebiene mid^, I make use of 

9. 

ber SBranutwein, the brandy 
bet^euern, to protest 
gering, slight 
^eilig, holy, saint 
befudben, to frequent, visit 
anjangg, at first 
bie 2:u^, the desire 
bie SSatifal^rt, the pilgrimage 
bie (5inn3enbung,the objection 
bie 0lot^, the distress 
bie *&offnung, the hope 
faffett, to seize or taJce bold 

of 
bag SSilb, the picture, here 

statue 
fnieen, to kneel 
voinUtif to beckon 
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id) tt^xt guriicf ; I return 
frcubig, joyful 

ber SBcgleitet; the companion 
ft^enfen, to give 
bad ^rftaunen, the astonish- 
ment 

10. 

e6 leu^tet ein, it is evident 
id? funblge an, I announce 
id) fuge finju, I add 
i^ rebe m, I exhort 
erma^nen, to admonish 
it^ fe^rc urn, I turn 
\)OX^tx\ before 
fd^Iitnm, bad 
ber »&anbel, the affair 

11. 

Benjad^en, to guard 

blc SBanbe, the gang 

i^ faUe an, I attack, seize 



ber ©afhtjirtl^, the innkeeper 
fremb, here foreign 
bad ^iel^, the animal 
ber ^fannte, the acquaint- 
ance (41) 
ber SD^unb, the mouth 
erfeufjen, commonly feufjen, 

to sigh 
bie 9trjenei; the medicine 
bie OueOe, ber Ouell, the 

source 
ber @ti^a|, the treasure 
bie l^inbe, the lime-tree 
bad ^^or, the gate 
ber 2)unjl, the vapour 
ber <B(i)inUn, the ham 
ber ©ti^ijaU, the miser 
farg, avaricious, stingy 
ber SBIitf, the look 
ber ©arg, the coffin 
bad ©ntfe|en, horror 
ioerwal^ren, to keep . 
bie QiUlUitf vanity 
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VOCABULARY TO THE EXEECISES. 



A. Admire, Bewunbetn; agreeable, attgencl^m; amber, 
SSemjiein, m. ; angry, Bofe ; answer, Slntnjort, /. ; apple, 
2(Vfel, m. ; Asia, llfien; at a quarter to eight, um eitt 
^iertel ^or a(i)t ; past ten, nadi) jel^n. 

B. Basket, Stoxb, m, ; beer, ^ier, n, ; behaviour, 33etras 
gen, n. ; bloom, Blii^cn; bottle, fflafd^c,/. ; bright, i)M* 

C. Cage, Jtdfig^m. ; camel, ^atneel', n, ; canary, ^anarien* 
t)ogel, w. ; cautious, Jjorflti^tig; certain, getrl^; chair, (Stut)l, 
w. ; cherry, Jtlrfd^e,/. ; class, ,^lajfe, /. ; clock, Ul^r, /. ; 
o''clock, U|r; at what o'clock, um njie i?iel Ul^r; cloth, 
Zn^, w. ; coat, SRocf, m. ; cock, «&al^n, m, ; coffee, Jtaffee, 
w. ; colour, 5arBe, /. ; comb, Jtainm, wi. ; company, 
©cfeOfd^aft,/. ; condition, SScbingung,/. ; conduct, 93ctragett, 
n, ; com, «^rn, ». ; content, jufrieben j country, 8anb, n. ; 
in the — , oitf bem Sanbe ; courage, fHHuti), m. ; cry, n?einen* 

D. Day, %aQ, m. ; dead, tobt ; deed, ^f)Cit, f, ; drawer, 
©d^uBIabe,/. ; dream, 3;rautn, m. ; drop, ^^ro^fen, m, ; dry, 
adj.^ trotfen; duck, ^nte,/. ; duty, $fl[id^t,/. 

E. Everywhere, ubnaW ', Englishman, ©nglanber, 

F. Family, gamilie, /. ; fetch, l^olen ; fish, Slfd^, m, ; 
flat, flad^ ; flower, SBIume, /. ; forbearance, 9lad^fl^t, / ; 
fork, @aW,/. ; fowl, ^u\)X[, n. (118) ; France, Sranfrei^- 

G. Gamble, ft)ielcn ; garden, ©arten, w. ; Germany, 
©eutfd^lanb ; goose, @an8, /. ; grandchildren, (SnUL 

H. Half past nine, ^aVb ge^n ; hand, '^anb, /. ; hand- 
writing, •©anbfd^nft, /. ; hay, ^m, n, ; hoarse, l^clfer ; hole, 
^0^, n, ; home, nad^ »&aufe ; at home, ju «&aufc ; honey, 
«&onig, m. ; hour, ©tunbe,/. ; house, »&au8 ; at their house, 
Bet i^ncn ; humming bird, SoUbri, m. ; hunter, 3dger. 

I. Ice, @i8, n, ; illegible, unleferlid^ ; immodest, un* 
Bef^elben; immortal, unpcrMic^; imprudent, unflug; 
insect, Snfect', n. J. Journey, Sleife,/. 

K. Keep, l^alten ; key, ©d^lujfel, m. ; king, ^onig; 
kitchen, Md^c,/. ; knife, 2^effcr, n. 

L. Lamp, 8attH)e,/ ; laugh, la^eit; leaf, Slatt, w. (118) ; 
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leg, 3Beln, ?i. ; legible, leferlid^ ; lesson, 2(ufga^/., !?ection', 
/. ; liberal, freigebig ; life, Mm, n, ; linen, !^einrvanb, /. ; 
lion, \!5we, (L. IX.) ; luck, ©lutf, n. 

M. Meadow, SBlefe, /. ; misfortune, Unglfidf^n. ; modest, 
fcefc^eiben ; mortal, pertUci^ ; mouth (of a river), 2^iinbung,/. 

N. Neighbourhood, jl^k^barft^aft, /. ; nephew, SRcfc 
(L. IX.) ; noise, ©eraufd^, n, ; nut, 0lu5,/. 

O. Oak or oak tree, (Sid}^,/. ; only, nut; opportunity, 
® elcgenl^eit, /. ; owl, duU,/, 

P. Parcel, ^adH\ n, ; parrot, ^a^Jagei', m. ; path, 
$fab, m. ; patience, ©ebulb, /. ; patient, gebulbig ; pear, 
SBirne, /. ; pen, ffeber, /. ; people, H^tuU, pi. ; permission, 
©riaubnip, / ; Persian, H^erfcr ; physician, Sfrjt ; plant, 
5^pfl"S^/ /• ; plate, better, m. ; pleasure, QSergnugen, n. ; 
plum, *4^flaume,/. ; present, ©ef^d^cn!, n, ; proof, SBenjeiS^m. 

Q. Question, Stage, /. ; quiet, rul^ig ; quite, gang. 

E. Rat, SiatU,f. ; reason, 33ernunft,/. ; require, hxaud)tn ; 
rest, SRu^e,/. ; restless, unru^ig; reward, Selol^nung, /. ; 
ring, Sfting, m. ; river, fflu^, m. ; roof, ^ad), n, (118). 

S. Satisfied, jufrieben; sailor, a)iatrofe(L. IX.); scissors, 
<Sd)Utt,f. sing,', seat, ®l^, m, ; sense, ®inn,m. ; sensible, 
tjernunftig ; servant, /., SWagb ; shadow, ©ti^atten, m. ; 
shepherd, ©deafer; shortsighted, f urj^fld^tig ; smoke, 
SHand}, m. ; to smoke, rau(5^en ; snow, ©c^nee, m. ; soldier, 
©olbat' (L. IX.) ; spectacles, SSrltte, /. dng, ; splendid, 
^)rdd^tig ; spoon, Soffel, m. ; stag, «&irfcl^, m. ; stork, ©tord^, 
m. ; story, ® ef^ic^te, /. ; stove, Dfcn, m, ; strange, fonber* 
I6ar ; street, ©trape,/. ; swallow, ©c^njalfcc,/. ; to swallow, 
tjerf^lingcn ; swan, ©ci)irau, m. 

T. Table, 3!ifd^, m. ; taste, @c[d^matf, wi. ; tea, 3!]^ee, m, ; 
thin, bimn; thing, ©a^e,/., Sing, ti. ; tight, enge; time, 
3eit, /. ; at what — , um \m i?lcl Ul^r ; to (with numbers) 
see ' at' ; tongue, 3iinge, /. ; torrent, ©trom, m. ; town, 
©tabt, /. ; travel, reifen ; tree, SSaum ; fruit tree, Dbfibaum, 
m, ; trouble, 3)?u^e,/. ; truth, SBal^r^eit, /. ; tulip, %\xl)pt,f. 

U. Ugly, l^dplic^ ; useful, nftfeUc^. 

V. Village, 2)orf, n. ; visit, SBcfii^, m. ; voice, ©timme,/. 

W. Want, braut^en ; war, ,^rieg, m. ; wax, SBad^g, n. ; 
weapon, $Baffe, /. ; weep, ireinen ; wet, na^ ; whole, ganj ; 
window, ffenfter, n. ; wood (fuel), '^oli, n. ; work, %.xhiii, 
/. J workman, 5(rtelter ; writing, ©c^rift. 
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PART II. 
THIRTY-SECOND LESSOK 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

First and General Rule. 

113. The plural is formed by adding e to the singular, 
and modifying the radical vowels a,* 0, and u, and the 
diphthong an : 

ber ^no^pff the button bie Jtno^fe, the buttons 

ber @trum:pf, the stocking ble @trum:pfe, the stockings. 

114. In dissyllabic roots the last syllable only is 
modified : 

ber ^Palajl', the palace ble ^^aldfle, the palaces. 

115. Neuter nouns in e do not take an additional e : 

baS ©eMube, the building bie ©eBaube, the buildings. 

A great number of regular nouns of this class were 
given before, viz., 36 in Lessons 16 and 17 of the 
Prep. C, and the following in the subsequent Vocabu- 
laries : J bag aSier, ber grul^Iing, ber '§erBfi, ber ^onig, baS 

* 9la (or oo) is changed into d ; e.g., l>er @aat, the drawing room, 
pi. bte @ftU. 

t All these nonns onght to be repeated. They will serve at 
the same time to illustrate the mle. 

b 
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©ef^cn!, ba8 Wlm, ber ©efdjmacf, ber ®m\^, bie Jlunft ber 
5u^, ber gtu^, bie 01u§; bie ©anS, ber '^als, ber @c^n)an, ber 
,^rieg, ber ©turrn, ber iraum, baS ^arfet, ber ffingerl^ut, ber 
(Rorf, ber »^dfig, ber QBrief, baS Jtameel; ber ®i|, ber aiegenfc^inn, 
ber 3Betreig, ber SBleifiift, bag ^a^ier, ber Mamm, ber Jtamin, 
ber Strom, ber (Ring, ber Qlrmjiul^I, ber ^irfd^, ber jjortfrf^ritt, 
bag ©erdufd), ber 93ortranb, ber $roje^, bie WlaCtii, ber ^ei^, 
ber ©tent, ber Mox^, bag Del, baS ©ebic^t, baS ©el^imnij, ber 
SCBirt^, ber 3:^urm, ber ©ebraud^, bag ®^iel, ber ^\% ber 
gangj^al^n, ber 3:^eil, ber ffiinb, ber $ilug, bag Snjhument, bag 
^erf jeug, bie ffianb, bag @eil, ber ^opf, bag Concert, ber ^a^, 
ber 3ng/ ber 2)ieb, bag ^id, ber aSatt, ber aBU|, ber 33ornjurf, 
bag 5)ocument, ber ^lbn6) — (R. L.) : ber SSart, bag ,^inn, ber 
©reig, bag »§eer, ber ^feil, bag ©ebirge, ber S^auf, ber ^erl, ber 
©ang, bag ©ift, bie «&aut, ber ©ru§, ber Olaum, ber Qlp, ber 
^rebg, ber «&er^og, ber ©treic^, ber »&ie6, bag ©efdngni^. 

First Group of Exceptions to Bule I, 

IIG. The following nouns form their plnral in e, with- 
out modifying the vowels a, 0, and u : 

5(nn; 5lrnte, 9^onat, '^unb, ®d^ul^, Stal, 
3:ag, 3:age, (3a^r, SBrob, ®d;af, SP^etall) n, 
2)er $un!t, bie $un!te, SKonb, »&uf, O^fau * 
I)er ®trau§,J ber $fab, ber $]^ron, bag ^au, 
Sag SBoot, bie SBoote, $ult, ber ®taar, 
2)er Jtor!, bag ICoog, bag iJi^or, bag ^aar, 
I)er JUeic^na^m, ber 93erfu(^, 
SSerluft SSofal', s8efu^.§ 

ber $un!t, the point, full stop ber 93ofal, the vowel 
Der ®taar, the starling bag 9Boot, the boat 

ber 3Serfuc6, the trial, attempt bag ^au, the (ship-) rope 
ber 'i^tx^noH^xa, or bie JiJeid^e, the dead (human) body. 



* The plural of bet $fau is also bte ^faucii. 
X The ostrich ; fccr ®trau$, the nosegay, has ©ttAufc. 
§ Also : fcer JDolc^, dagger ; ber @rab, degree j bet gout, soimd ; 
ber aWcrb, murder j ber @toff, stuff j ber Jlu(fu(f, cuckoo. 
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117. NonuB of foreign origin also are not modified in 
the plnral : 

ber 9{oman', the novel bic SKomanc, the novels 

bet Sonttacf, the contract bic Kontracte, the contracts 
ber a)?ajior', the major ble 3[)^aiorc, the majors.* 

Second Group of Exceptions to Rule L 

118. The following modify the radical vowels a, o, 
and u^ and the diphthong an, bat add er instead of e to 
the singular : 

(1) All nouns ending in tfeum : 

ber aHei^tl^um, the wealth bie Oleic^t^umer, the riches. 

(2) The following masculine and neuter nouns : 

Jllnb, JTinber, mt, ©i, JTleib, S^iefi, 5elb, 

£)ac^, ©dd^er, mb, matt, ^amm, ®(a0, ©elb, 

@*lo0, ®d?tdffer, l^od?, 2)orf, 93ud?, ^u^n, SSanb, 

^auS, «&dufer, (SWann, 9Batb, ffiurm) m., and ^an'D, 

S)a0 SBeib, bie SBeiber, ©ilb, and IHeb, 

©aS aiegiment, bag ©d^njert, baS ©lieb, 

S)a8 ga^, bie Sdffer, ^i)al, and SSab, 

©ejlc^t, ©efld^ter, ©raft, and 34ab, 

S)ag gSolf, bie 93o(fer, 3:ud^, ®ut, «orn, 

S)er ©ott, ber ©eift, bag 2Bort,J bag »&orn.§ 



* Some of these have by long usage adopted citizenship, as it 
were, and are now modified in the plural. Such are : fcer %itat, fccr 
Standi', fcer ipalafl' ; plur. bie 2llt4rc, JtandU, 5Pa(i\fle. Foreign nouns 
ending in a vowel, as Uv (Solttm, t>a8 Sama, bad Mva, etc., generally 
have the foreign plural in ; He (SoUbrtS, 8ama9, 3ebra8, etc. 

{The noun SBort has two plurals : SBorter are single words in 
the sense of vocabulary, while ilBorte are words in combination so 
as to convey a definite meaning. All the compounds of SQBoct have 
in the plural toorter, e. g., @^)ri(^tt)ortet, proverbs. 

§ Also, ber Seib, body ; ber Drt, place ; ber JKaiib, edge ; ber @trauc|>, 
shrub ; ba« Stmt, office ; ba« JBrctt, board ; bag dndt}, compartment ; 
ta« ^anpt, head ; ba« J&ol|, piece of wood ; bag Stxaut, herb ; baS 9)Ja^l, 
meal ; ba8 aWaul, mouth of animals ; bag 3Kcnfc|>, wench ; bog i^fanb. 
pledge; bog 9leig, twig; bag 9tinb, cattle; bag Sc^ilb, shield j bag 
S)en!ma(, monument ; bag ®tma(fy\ chamber ; bag ®cmut^, mind, dis- 
position ; bag ®t^(i}UiS)t, sex, gender ; bag ®t\ptnft, spectre } bag ©emanb, 
garment ; bag ^ogpitol'. 
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baS ?Bei6, the woman (wife) bag Slab, the wheel 

bag i?leb, the song bag 93olf, the nation 

baS Qlugentieb, the eyelid baS ©lieb, the member, joint 

bag ^3ab, the bath bag @ut, the estate 

bag »&anbtud^, the towel bag ^om, thegrain (of corn). 

119. Most componnds of SP^ann form their plural by 
changing mann into leute : 

bet t^aufmann, the merchant 
bie Jtaufleute, the merchants. 

Exercise LY. 

We cannot all have the same tastes (sing.) — A great 
many hides (skins) come from America. — He often 
makes (=does) very strange moves [in chess^, — Our 
winter-concerts have commenced. — Only two friends 
were present when he expired (say, gave up the ghost). 
— In Africa there are whole flocks of ostriches. — Though 
his eyelids were closed (=shut), he was (however, bod^) 
not asleep, but heard everything that was (being) said. 
— We have received three casks of French wine. — He 
would not have had so many losses, if he had followed 
(Sefotgt, ace.) my advice. — We made many trials, but none 
succeeded. — The hunter (has) shot seven larks, three 
starlings, and nine partridges. — There are two desks in 
this room. — Our carriage has four wheels. — (The) Eels 
are caught in traps. — I kave bought some (very) beauti- 
ful pictures. — Riches do not always make menf happy. 
— The prince has sold all his estates. — The poet Heine 
wrote (^er/.)the "Book of (the) Songs.'* — Walter Scott 
wrote (perf.) very interesting (interejfant-) novels. — 
They made several contracts which they afterwards 
(na^l^cr') rescinded (say, tore to pieces). — Where theref 
is a mountain (SBerg, m.), there must also be a valley. 



bet Stbx^ptx, the body 
ber a)?agen, the stomach 
ber 3l5mer, the Roman 



Exercise LVI. 

ber Sagbl^uttb, the hound 
i^erfd;icben, different 
fatti'ten, to fail (in business) 
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fteujen, to cross, intersect I i(i) gct>c auf, I set (a les- 



em^fe^len (see fcefel^Ien, and 
§ 104), to recommend 

auftjicfen (sep.^tised of birds), 
to pick up 



son) 
i(j^ empore mid), I revolt 

(past. part. enip5rf) 
jfegreid;, victorious. 



In these woods there are a great many starlings. — 
The casks were empty, when we arrived. — The physician 
has recommended him tof takef warm baths. — The prince 
keeps hounds. — Several merchants in the city have 
failed. — If Messrs. (bie *&erren) Smith & Co. had failed 
too (e^enfattS), we should have had heavy losses. — The 
river was, as it were (fo ju facjen), covered with boats. — 
We have learnt all the words which the teacher has set 
us. — I have forgotten his words. — The pictures which 
she showed me were very pretty. — (The) Tastes are 
diflferent. — The paths intersected (themselves). — They 
discovered three firesh graves, — Menenius Agrippa told 
(= related to) the Romans that the members of the 
body once (clnfl) revolted (plup. suhj.) against the 
stomach. — This town has four gates. — She saw many 
strange (fr-) faces. — How do you like (see Ex. v») the 
mountains and villages of this country ? — These corks 
are not so good as those. — The birds picked up the 
grains which had (=were, see § 158) fallen on the road. 
— The ring which Polycrates had thrown into the sea, 
was found in the stomach of a fish. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 
FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

Second Rule. 
120. Masculine and neuter nouns in et, en, and er,* 
and diminutives in c^^en and Uxn, do not take the e of the 

• It is, however, necessary that the t in these terminations 
should be andible. Nouns like fQm, ^a)p\tx, fBatUtv, and 3ict (w., aim), 
therefore, do not fall under this rule, but form their plural accord- 
ing to the general rule (113). 

h 2 
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plaral, and consequently have one and the same form 
for the plural and the singular. The radical vowel re- 
mains unaltered in the plural with the following excep- 
tions : 

I)er 93ater, ©ruber, Dfen, l^abcn,* 
2)er ^o^d, 5t^fel; ©arten, JJabcn, 
©er ©attel, '^afcn, ©raBen, ®d^aben, 
Qluc^ SKantel, S'lacjet, ©d^njager, 
Unb <S(i)nahtl, (Jllofier; ^agerj) n. 

ber ffaben, the thread ber SUaget, the nail 

ber ©attel, the saddle ber @d?na6el, the beak 

ber «&afen, the haven, harbour ba0 jtlo^cr, the cloister 

ber (Sdbaben, the damage baS JiJager, the camp. 

121. There are two feminine nouns which also form 
their plural in this manner : 

bie SD^utter, pi abutter ; bie Xo^Ux, pi. Xbd^tn. 

Third Rule. 

122. Feminine nouns of more than one syllable (ex- 
cept a)?utter and 3!od;ter and all feminine nouns in ni^§), 
and all masculine nouns in e (except ber ,^fife||), form 
their plural by adding n or en to the singular : 

bie S^inne, the spider bie @)3innen, the spiders 

ber ©ad;fe, the Saxon bie ©ac^fen, the Saxons. 

N.B. — The feminine nouns in in were formerly written 
with a double n. This usage has been retained in the 
formation of the plural : 

bie Sreunbin, the lady friend ; jpl. bie ffreunbinnen. 



* The shop ; fcer Sabcn, the shutter, has bit Cabrn. 

J The noun fiager more frequently occurs without modification 
in the plural, though its compounds (e.g., tai 2Baarentager, the ware- 
house) are modified. Should a complete list of exceptions be 
required, the followiog nouns will have to be added to the above : 
fcer 9lc!cr, acre, field ; Ut 93ofcen, bottom, gaiTet j ter <&amme(, wether j 
ber J&anfcet, quarrel j fccr QJlangeC, want. 

§ The few feminine nouns which end in nip form their plaral 
according to the general rule (113). 

II Plural ilAfe, fro;n the old singular StM, still used in South 
Germany. 
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123. Some feminine nouns whicli formerly ended in e 
have now dropped the final e in the singular. Such are : 

©le Srrau, ble Sxamw, ©d&rift, U^r, ^at, 
Die mat, bie 3eit; bie 3a^l, bie (Saat, 
2)ie @(^ulb, blc ®(^ulben, ©put, and SSrut, 
2)ie »aft bie iUt, bie gorm, bie &lut^, 
5)ie SJflic^t, bie Sagb, bie Sagben, 
S)ie aBal^n, bie ©c^lad^t, bie Sc^tad^ten.* 

For the masculines, see § 129. 

bie 2lrt, the kind bie SSrut, the brood 

bie ®aat, the seed (pt crops) bie ^intf}, the flood 

bie @(^ulb, the debt bie 3agb, the chase, hunting. 

124. Besides the masculine nouns originallj ending 
in e (129), the following masculine and neuter nouns 
also form their plural in n or en : 

©er ^a% bie Wla\tm, ®taat, @ee, ©orn, 
3)a8 93ett, Snfect, bag '&emb, ber <Spoxn, 
5)er 93auer, ^adjbax, Untert^an, and ©d^merg, 
©er 33etter, ©tral^l, bag ^luge, O^r, and ^erj.J 

ber ®taat, the state ber Untertl^an, the subject 

ber ®ee, the lake§ ber <Stxat)i, the ray 

ber !£)orn, the thorn bag ^mit>, the shirt 

ber ©porn, 1 1 the spur bag O^r, the ear 

ber ©d^merj, the pain bag «&erj, the heart. 

Exercise LVII. 

Germany has not many harbours. — The threads were 
spun very fine. — The ship had sufiered so severely (fo 
fe^t) from the storm, that all the masts were broken 
and the sails and ropes torn [to pieces]. — If he had not 



♦ Add : He 5lu or ^(ur, meadow j bie ©uc^t, bay ; bie ©urg, castle ; 
^te <5ur, cure ; bie %af)xt, drive ; bie fiifl, stratagem ; bie Clual, tor- 
ment ; bie ^c^aair, host j bie ©c^luc^t, ravine j bie SBa^l, choice, pL 
elections. 

J Add : bet JBorfa^r, ancestor ; ba8 ©nbe, end j bet $falm. 

§ IDie ®ee, or bod CD'^eet, the sea. 

II This word has two plurals : (1) (g^ornen, the spurs of birds, 
e. g., cocks ; (2) ®)poxtn, the horseman's spurs. 
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been so extravagant, he would not nowf have so many 
debts. — No rose without thorns. (Proverb.) — They 
knocked (=beat) a dozen nails into the wall. — In Lon- 
don there are about (ungefd^r) 30,000 shops. — The times 
are bad. — The thieves had left no ti'ac5es behind (gurucf) 
them.f — We have two eyes and two ears, — (The) Insects 
live only a short time. — Formerly Germany was divided 
into 360 states. — The camel carries heavy burdens. — Do 
not lose the papers which I gave (perf,) you. — The tiger 
often devours its own young {say, brood). — Frederick 
the Great (has) won and lost many battles ; he however 
remained victorious at last. — Many churches have two 
towers. — (The) Cocks fight (fdmljjfen*) with their beaks 
and spurs. — These birds have several broods. — The frost 
Las almost destroyed the crops. — You have hit the nail 
on the head. — Still waters run (say, are) deep. 

EXEROISE LYIII. 



©:t)anien, Spain 
bcr 3^\Qd, the bridle 
ber ®tici?, the sting 
bie ^ifenba^n^ the railway 
bie ©emfe, the chamois 



bag 2)?dmic^ett, the male (of 

all animals) 
bag ffieibdben, the female 
[eufrcdjt, vertical 
alt, old, ancient. 



The rays of the sun fell almost vertically upon our 
heads. — In Spain there are a great many monasteries 
(cloisters). — Here we can take up (auf) again the thread 
of our story. — Of some* birds* the^ females* are larger 
than the males — (The) Swallows kill flies, gnats, spiders, 
and many other insects. — We have bought a dozen 
shirts and six neckties. — Eyes have they, and see not ; 
they have ears, and hear not ; noses have they, and smell 
not. They have hands, and handle (greifen) not; feet 
have they, and walk not. — The ancient Romans had a 
great many gods — I could not understand his last words. 
— We counted 156 words. — We admire great deeds, but 
we do not imitate them. — Though I feel no pain (say. 



* ^t^ttn is to fight with a weapon, and cannot therefore be 
used of animals. 
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pains), still 1 am (tin id^ benncd^) not well. — The sting of 
some insects is dangerous. — There are other worlds. — 
The chamois have horns. — (The) Bahbits and hares 
have long ears. — In this shop you (= one) can buy 
towels, pocket-handkerchiefs, shii'ts, stockings, buttons, 
and many other things. — Carriage^, saddles, bridles, 
and spurs are sold in Queen Street and Long Acre. — 
Somnambulists (ble ©omnamBu'len or 0lad)tti;anl»ler) walk 
about with theirf eyes' shut^ — He invited all his bro- 
thers-in-law and sisters-in-law. — In these shops they 
(man) sell feather-beds. — The starlings have long beaks. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. Declension of Feminine Nouns, 

Singular, Plural. 

N. bie QitQit, the goat bie 2^tQ^^, the goats 

G. ber Qi^^t, of the goat ber Q^t^tn, of the goats 

D. ber Qi^Qt, to the goat ben Si^d^n, to the goats 

A. bie Siege, the goat bie S^^fl^^/ the goats. 

11. Declension of Masculine Nouns not ending in t, 
and of all Neuter Nouns, 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ber Scaler, the painter bie SWaler, the painters 

G. beS SWaterS, of the painter ber WtaUx, of the painters 

D. bem WioXn, to the painter ben 3)^alern, to the painters 

A. ben Scaler, the painter bie Scaler, the painters. 

N. bag t^ndBIein, the little boy bie ^ndHein, the little boys 

G. beg ^ndbleing ber ^ndSIein 

D. bem ^^ndblein ben ^ndHein 

A. bag .Rndblein bie ^ndbiein 
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125. Nouns ending in a sibilant (8, ^, fti^, or j), or in 
two or more consonants, insert a so-called enphonic e 
before the final 8 of the genitive singular, which e also 
remains in the dative. AH monosyllables are likewise 
declined with the euphonic e. 



Singular. 

N. ber @trau§, the nosegaj 
G. beg ©traupeg 
D. bem ©trau^e 
A. ben @trau§ 

N. bag Sa% the cask 
G. beS gaffes 
D. bem Safe 
A, ba« Sa^ 



Flurol. 

bie @trdu§e, the nosegays 
ber ®trdu§e 
ben ®trdu§en 
bie ©trdupe 

bie 5djTer, the casks 
ber 5dfifer 
ben gdjjern 
bie ffd|[er 



126. A number of masculine nouns in en are now 
frequently found in the nominative singular without the 
final n, and one without the en. Such are (besides the 
model-noun) the following : 

2)er 5riebe(n), @IauBe(n), aBittefn), SRameCn), 
@eban!e(n), &un!e(n), &etS(en), and ®ame(n). 

ber ®Iaube(n), the faith ber ®eban!e(n), the thought 

ber &el8 or jjelfen, the rock ber @ame(n), the seed. 



Singular, 

N. ber 3Buc^flak, the letter 
G. beg SBud^ftabenS 
D. bem SBud^flaben 
A. ben SBud^fiaben 



Plural, 

bie ^ud^flaten, the letters 
ber SBud^flaben 
ben ^ud^ftafcen 
bie SSud^fiafcen 



127. Sag '^txi, the heart, is likewise declined as if 
from the nominative «&erjen, which form, however, does 
not occur. 



Singular, 

N. bag '^ixi, the heart 
G. beg »&er^eng 
D. bem «&er^en 
A. bag *&erj 



Plural, 

bie *&erjen, the hearts 
ber '^ixytn 
ben ^^erjen 
bie «&ergett 
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128. The masculine and neuter nouns given at § 124, 
viz., 

S)er ^a% bie Sl^aflcn, Staat, @ee, 2)orn, 
S)aS aSett, 3nfect, baS »&emp, bet S^orn, 
iDcr aSauer, 'ifla^hax, Untcrtl^an, and ©d^nter.;^, 
2)er 33etter, ©tra^l, bag 2lugc, O^r, and «&erj * . 

are declined in the singular according to the rules given 
in this lesson ; e,g,, 

Singular, Plural, 

N. ber Setter, the cousin ble QSettent, the cousins 

G. beS Setters ber Settcrn 

D. bem Setter ben Settern 

A. ben Setter bie SetternJ 

N.B. — 2)er Sauer, the peasant, however, may also be 
declined according to the following lesson. 

Exercise LIX. 

ber Daumen, the thumb i(i} t»ete an, I worship 

ber Sluflel, the wing auSgenommen, except 

wibmen, to dedicate geft3a(ten, divided (of hoofs) 

God is a spirit, and they that (= those, who) worship 
Him, must worship Him in (the) spirit and in (the) 
truth. — The eyes of this girl are blue. — The ears of the 
cat are short. — With these thoughts I fell asleep (=got 
to sleep). — Who has made these letters (aSu^fl-) ? — If 
he had been an honest man, he would have paid his 
debts. — Each finger has three joints, except the thumb, 
which has only two. — The walls of this house are not 
thick enough. — (The) Cows and goats have divided 
hoofs,t (the) horses and donkeys havef undivided hoofs. 
— The horns of the chamois are twisted (wound). — 
(The) Owls have large and ugly eyes. — The eggs of the 
ostrich are as large as§ (vok) a child's head (ein ,^inber« 

♦ Also, b« ®toatteT, sponsor ; ber ^antoffcl, slipper ; ber <Sto(f>el, 
Bting, besides bet SSorfal^r, ba« @nbe, ber 5PfaIm (see p. 107). 

t All foreign nouns in or, that have their stress on the last 
syllable but one, as, ber 3)oc'tor, ber ^rofcf fcr, are also declined in 
the same manner. In the plural they change the stress: bie 
JDocto'ren, etc. For nouns in or', as ber aWaior', ber ^Jajlor', etc., see § 117. 

§ 2Bie is used instead of aU in roundabout statements. 
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fopf). — The ciy (= voice) of the peacock is nnpleasaDt. 
— The colour of the donkey is grey. — The wings of the 
eagle are long. — The back of the camel is curved 
(=bent). — The cuckoo (ber Jtucfiicf) lays her (=his) 
eggs in (=into) the nests of other birds. — The bite of 
many snakes is poisonous. — The gates of this town are 
shut at night. — (The) Hares sleep with theirf eyes' 
open^ — He would not do it for all the riches in (=of) 
the world. — I have known a painter of that (=this) 
name. — It is only male birds that sing («ay, only the 
males of the birds sing). — The beak of the parrot is 
curved (=bent). — God knows our hearts. — God knows 
all our thoughts. — I have heard that you have had a 
lawsuit with your neighbour. — In this lake there are 
many fish. — He died in the same little State in which 
he was born. — This form of the letter is obsolete (Jjeraltet). 
— Those forms are obsolete. — The chamois climbs from 
rock to (ju) rock. — We have measured the distance of 
the rock from the tower. — The German names of the 
months are almost the same as the English. — All birds 
of prey have sharp beaks. — She saw her likeness (say, 
herself) in the looking glass. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

III. Declension of Masculine Nouns in e. 

(Repeat Lesson IX.) 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ber «&eit)e, the heathen ble ^elben, the heathens 

G. beg »&eit)en ber 'Selben 

D. bem ^eiben ben 'Seiben 

A. ben»&eiben bie»&eiben 
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129. A nnmber of masculine nonns, originally ending 
in e, have now dropped the e in the nominative singular, 
but they are still declined in the same manner. Such 
are : 

S)er SWenfd^, M SD^enfd^en, '^enr, ©olbat, 

£)er 6onfonant, ber »^amerab, 

S)er ^rini;, ber &urjt, ber ®raf, ber ^ox, 

S)er Sflarr, ber Sl^rip, ber SBdr, ber ^oi)x, 

£)er $^lIofo:p]^, ber 2)iamant, 

©er ^axa^xa^i), ber ©e^^ant, 

©er "©elb, be3 'pelben, ber ,^omet, 

S)er 9tfironom, ©tubent, planet* 

Singular, PluraZ. 

N. ber 9Bdr, the bear bie SBdren, the bears 

G. beg aSdren ber ^aren 

D. bem aBdren ben aSdren 

A. ben ©dren bie SBdcen 

ber jjurfl, the (reigning) prince ber SWol^r, the Moor 
ber ®raf, the count ber ^elb, the hero. 



bringen, to penetrate 
(brang, gebrungen) 
anfangd, at first 
fciegfam, flexible ; rein, pure 
ber SSerratl^', the treason 
bie ©ntbedung, the discovery 



EXEBGISE LX. 

ber ©enat', the senate (alsOf 
the senate-house) 

ber 5Ber[c^n?orene, the conspi- 
rator 

teobad^ten, to observe, i.e., 
watch. 



"We have seen a brilliant (= splendid) comet. — I had 
a faithful comrade. — The ancient heathens worshipped 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. — The peasants were 
the princess most faithful subjects. — The tongue of the 
raven is more flexible than that of other birds. — These 
books belong to a young student who lives in the second 

• JDer Sll^n, ancestor ; and bet ffltvo, nerve, may be added to the 
above number. Nonns denoting males, taken from a foreign 
language, with the stress on their last syllable, also belong to 
this olaiss ; e. g., Itx ^ott^ant, bet ^^otoQxaup^ (photographer). 

C 
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story. — ^We admire the deeds of (the) heroes. — (The) 
Horses and donkeys defend themselves with their 
(=the) hoofs ; (the) oxen, cows, and goats with their 
(=the) horns. — The ears of the hare are long. — (The) 
Astronomers observe the courses (SBal^n-) of the planets. 
— The hero of this novel is the poet himself. — He has 
dedicated the poem to the Count. — ^The camel is very 
useful to the Arabs. — He called himself a fool (ace.), 
because he was discontented with himself. — (The) 
Diamonds are found in America. — In a comer of the 
desk they discovered a diamond of (i?on) the purest 
water, which somebody had hidden there. — The Count's 
daughters were absent. — All consonants are pronounced 
in (the, n.) German. — The conspirators penetrated with 
drawn swords into the senate-house. — Formerly the 
princes used to keep (=have) jesters (R. 7). — Homer calls 
Zeus the father of (the) gods and men. — ^We have duties 
tot performf towards (gegen) God and (towards) our 
fellow-men. — Man is bom free. — Some of the (say, 
several) planets, as (trie) the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, have moons ; thus (fo j. S3.*) the Earth has 
one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, and Uranus six. 
— Nero treated the Christians very cruelly. 



THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
[DECLENSION 0F_ PROPER NAMES. 

N. ©fitter, Schiller 

G. (£(i)xUn% of SchiUor, or Schiller's 

D. ©d^ittet, to Schiller 

A. (S6o\Utx, Schiller. 

* An abbreviation of )Uin fQdf^, for example. 
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130. Proper names may also be declined with the 
definite article, in which case they are not inflected : 

N. Aaxl, Charles 
G. XaxV^ or M Staxl, Charles's 
D. Maxl or bem Jtarl, to Charles 
A. Maxl or ben ^axl, Charles. 

N. mi\aUi^, Elizabeth 
G. ertfabet^'8, or ber m\aUtf) 
D. mi^aUii), or ber m\aktf) 
A. m\aUtf). 

N.B. — Foreign names ending in d are always declined 
with the definite article ; e.g., be3 ©ocrateS, of Socrates. 

131. Mascnline names ending in ^, j, ^, x, and fd^, take 
in the genitive the termination en^ instead of d. 

N. Strife, Fred 

G. grifeenS or beg ??rl^ 

D. Srli(en) or bem 8ti^ 

A. 5ri§(en) or ben gri|. 

132. The same mode is generally adopted for the 
genitive of feminine names ending in e. 

K «uife 

G. !IJuifen8 or ber Suife 

D. !IJuifen or ber Suife 

A. iSiJuifen. 

133. If a person has two names, only the latter is in- 
flected, as in English ; e.g., bag Sriebrid; ffiil^elm'g @^mna* 
{Turn* 

134. When, however, a proper name (or any other 
nonn) is followed by an epithet or an ordinal number, 
both the proper name aud the epithet or the ordinal 
nnmber are declined ; for example, bie Olegie'rung ^axVS, 
beS (Sro^en, the reign of Charlemagne ; unter (dat.) ber 
(Reglerung ffriebrid^'S, be8 3treiten, in the reign of Frede- 
rick II. 

135. When the title precedes the proper name, the 
former only is declined, and the latter remains un- 
altered ; as, bie ©d^riften M ©id^terS ©oetl^e, bag @^lo^ 
be3 «&erm atotl^f^ilb, bie ^inber ber Srau ©d^mibt. 



Sranj, Frank 

'&einn(3^, Henry 

bcr @ieg, the victory 

bcr SBanb (pL reg.), volume 

bet SBerg, the mountain 

Jpertangen, to ask for, demand 
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136. * By,' before the name of an author, is translated 
by ^on : and * in,' or * in the works of,' is translated by 6ci. 
Die mnUx t)on ©driller, " The Robbers," by Schiller. 
SBei «&onter', in Homer, i, e., in Homer's works. 

Exercise LXI. 

©uflat) Stbol^)]^, Gustavus 
Adolphus 

bie «&inri^tung; tbe execu- 
tion 

ed finbet flatt, it takes place 

ttjunbertar, wonderful. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus changed the position 
of affairs (bie I^age ber ©inge) in Germany. — Joseph H. 
was the son of Maria Theresa (il!^erefla). — I have lent 
Fred the books which you ask for.f — Have you read 
the poems of Homer ? — " Hermann and Dorothea " is a 
poem by Goethe — ^Wallenstein's death took place in the 
year 1634 — Emily is gone out with Caroline («R-). — 
Have you read Schiller and Goethe? — He lent me 
Voss's poems. — The ways of God (-eS) are wonderful. — 
" Wallenstein's Camp" is a poem by Schiller. — ^Eliza- 
beth's reign ( =tho reign of Elizabeth) lasted from 1658 
to (Bis) 1603. She was the daughter of Henry VHI.— 
Emily's hat fell into the water. — Frederick. the Great 
made peace with Maria Theresa in the year 1763. — The 
execution of Mary (SUiaria) St n art took place under (dot.) 
the reign of (the) Queen Elizabeth. — The daughters of 
Mrs. Vogel do not resemble one another (106). — I have 
lent the third volume to Mrs. Klein's nephew. — The 
oak was sacred (T^eilig) to Jupiter, the poplar to Hercules. 
— The eagle was called the bird of Jupiter, the peacock 
that of Juno. — We have found Louisa's gloves in the 
ditch. — In Shakespeare we find many old proverbs. — 
Has the tailor brought Frank's coat? — "Der Xau^n" 
[The Diver] is one of the most beautiful poems of 
Schiller. — Ephialtes' treason caused the ruin of a brave 
army. — The victories of Gustavus Adolphus were at 
first favourable to Wallenstein's plans. — F6n61on lived 
under the reign of Louis XIY. — A prince who treats 
his subjects badly is like (= resembles) a father who 
illtreats his own children. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Proper Names op Countries, Places, &c. 

137. Names of conn tries, places, and islands are in 
German, as in English, withont the definite article, 
except a few feminine names of coontries, as, bie @^tt?etj 
(Switzerland), bte ^urfei'. 

138. The few which do take the definite article in the 
nominative, retain it in all the cases ; as, — N. bie S^weig, 
G. ber ®^n?eig, D. ber ©d^njeig, A. bte ©^weij. For the 
formation of the oblique cases of the others, observe the 
following : — 

(1.) The genitive is formed by merely adding 3; the 
genitive in en3 (131) does not occur ; names ending in a 
sibilant have no genitive, and * of ' is then translated by 
)oon: 

bie SBei?5tferung Sftu^anb'g, the population of Russia, 
bie S3efefiigung8werfe ijon ^axi^, the fortifications of Paris. 

(2.) The other cases remain unaltered ; 0leui9orf tiegt 
in 5lmerif a. ^ 

139. When the proper names of countries, places, 
islands, and months are preceded by their common 
names, the preposition * of ' is not translated : 

t>a^ ,^6nigreid^ ^reu^en, the kingdom of Prussia, 
bag ,^aifert^um Defireic^, the empire of Austria, 
bie ©tabt SBevUn, the city of Berlin, 
baS I)orf SRopad^, the village of Rossbach, 
ber 3)lo\\at 3)^drj, the month of March. 
In the same manner we say : ber funfte Sanuar, the fifth 
of January, or Jan. 5th ; ber fe^fie Sebruar, the sixth of 
February, or Feb. 6th. 

140. The prepositions *for ' and * to,' before names of 
countries, places, &c., are translated by nac^ ; * at' or * in' 
by in ; * from' by JDOn ; and * of,' when signifying ' near,' 
by Bet. 

Gr gel^t nadi) S^^und^en, he goes to (starts for) Munich. 

c2 
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3d; fomme ^oit SBien, I come from Vienna. 

^r \\i in Vac^en, he is at Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

£ie Sc^lac^t Ui ^ontggrdg, the battle of Koniggratz. 

Exercise LXn. 



Stufhratien, Australia 
®ricd)fnlanb, Greece 
ber 53rfupe, the Prussian 
bic ©ropmac^t, the great power 
tna(ertfd), picturesque 



SBaicrn, Bavaria 
®d)tteben, Sweden 
ber Dcfheid^er, the Austrian 
bte *&au^tflabt, the capital 
weit, (1) wide, (2) fer 



u6trfa((en, to take by surprise, to surprise («ee below) 
ber ^eltt^eif, the part of the world 
bad @e6irde, the range of mountains. 

N.B. — * Last ' (without an article) is translated by 
J?erganiVn or J}orig, when it refers to past time : 

Q3ergongenen (or ^ergangnen) SBintcr, last winter. 

The rivers of Germany are larger than those of Eng- 
land. — The mountains (bie ®eb-) of Sweden are not 
considerable. — The Anstrians surprised Frederick the 
Great in his camp near Hochkirch. — Hochkirch is not 
far from Bautzen. — The treason of Ephialtes opened to 
Xerxes the gates of Greece. — In the month of October 
he suddenly becam^ ill. — Gnstavns Adolphus fell in the 
battle of (say, near) Liitzen in the year 1632. — ^Which 
are the five great powers of Europe ? (Answer,) Eng- 
land, Finance, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. — ^Whicb are 
the five parts of the world ? (Answer.) Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. — He has been in Turkey. 
— We receive every year a great many hides from 
America. — The Prussians beat the Anstrians at (=near) 
the village of Sadowa, not far from Koniggratz. — It was 
the third of July (3u(i). — Munich is situate (say, lies) in 
Bavaria. — The mountains and valleys of Switzerland 
are very picturesque. — Paris is the capital of France. — 
Onf the (ace.) twenty-first of March we set out for 
Aix-la-Chapelle. — Columbus died thirteen years after 
the discovery of America. — Cooper wrote (perf,) " The 
Last of the Mohicans" (SWol^ifaner). — Frederick the Great 
died on (an, dat.) the 17th of August, 1786. — Last 
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antnTun we set ont for Berlin ; we stayed there four 
months, and then went by (^er) rail to Vienna. — In 
Australia therfe are black swans. — Two regiments off 
soldierst have been sent to Ireland (Srtanb). — At (in) 
the battle of (=near) Granson, Charles the Bold lost 
his riches, at (==near) Murten his best troops, and at 
Nancy (the) life itself (1477). — The soldiers ill- treated 
the subjects of their own prince. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Additional Remarks on the Prepositions *of' and *to.* 

(A.) The preposition * of ' is translated by i)on : — 

141. When the (genitive) case cannot be expressed 
by inflection : 

5)ie SBefejiigungSnjerfe i?on ^axi^, (see § 138, 1). 
Cin SSoter i?on a^t ^inbern, a father of eight children. 
(Sin Xnaht tjon funfje^n Sa^ren, a boy of fifteen. 
©in 3J?ann i?on ®tbnxi, a man of birth. 
JDle 3«itung Joon Jjorgepern, the day before yesterday's 
paper. 

142. In speaking of the sovereign or the highest 
functionaries of a country; also when *of' signifies a 
quality, or stands before a title: 

S)er ^5nig tjon 2)dnemar!, the king of Denmark. 
(£in 3J?onn Joon l^o^er ®tbnxi, a man of high birth. 
(Sin 2)i^ter tjon gro^em XaUnU, a poet of great talent. 
2)er Jtroit|3rinj i?on $reu^en, the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
JDer «&etgog tjon SBeUington, the Duke of Wellington. 

143. Before the name of any material of which a thing 
is made : ©ine SBonf tjon «&oIg, a bench of wood. 

144. * Of ns/ * of you,' and * of them * are translated, 
when preceded by another pronoun or a word indicating 
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an indefinite number,* respectively, by l5on nn9, i?on 
Sl^nen (md)), and Joon ii)mn ; * of them ' may also be ren- 
dered by iierfelBen : 

None of us, feiner tjon un8. 
Some of them, einige i)on tl^nen, or elnlge bcrfeI6en. 
Which of you, gentlemen ? SBer JDon Sl^nen, melne «&errcn? 
Which of them ? SBetd^er J?on il^tten, or njel^er berfelfcen? 

145. With the verbs benfen, l^alten (to think), fagett, 
trfiumen, trlffen, ftjrcd^en, l^^rcn, faufen, and the past parti- 
ciple Befannt : 

Examples : — 3Ba8 i)altm ®le t)on blefem 9^anne ? 3^ welf 
nid^tg i?on il^m. @e^r njenig ifl l^ler i)on il^m tefonnt. 

That * of * after a superlative is to be rendered by Jjon 
may be seen in § 90. 

m 

(B.) In two cases already mentioned (45 and 139), 
the preposition * of ' is not translated at all. 

146. The common colloquial phrases, * a great deal of,' 
and * a great many,' are often simply rendered by S?lel or 
tjiele ; for instance, * a great deal of rain,' J?lel Slegen. * All 
sorts of is translated by atterlel; for instance, *all sorts 
of flatteries,' aUerlei ©^meid^elet'en. 

147. (C.) The preposition * to ' is translated by ju, 
when it expresses motion towards persons or places ; but 
before the proper names of countries, islands, towns, and 
villages, it is translated by nad^ : 

^ommen ®ie ^u mir, come to me or to my house, 
©r teijl na^ SBien, he goes to Vienna. 

148. Qvi bem and in ber are contracted into mm and 
jur ; for instance, 3ci^ ^aU meineit Srad jum ©d^neiber 
geft^idt, I sent my dress-coat to the tailor's ; SBlr ful^ren 
jufammen jur @tabt, we rode together to (the) town. 

149. Expressions such as ' to my, his, your, &o. honse,' 
* to the merchant's,' &c., when governed by a verb of 

* Words indicating a definite number govern the genitive of 
the personal pronoun which precedes them j as, unfet ^ttfyi, six of 
us J il^rer je^n, ten of them. 
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motion, are translated by j^n rnir, il^nt; if)nm, }um Staixf* 
mantif &c. Compare Prep. Co., L. xli. 2. 

Exercise LXIII. 



©onntog m., Sunday 
^ontag m., Monday 
iDienStag wi., Tuesday 
9Rittw?0^ m., Wednesday 



DonnerStag m., Thursday 
Sreitag m., Friday 
©onnaOenb m., Saturday 
tange, for some time 



Joertl^eibigen, to defend ; im 5tlter, at tlie age. 

Napoleon's coat was of grey cloth. — What do you 
tliink of the war ? — Four of them went to our neigh- 
bour's. — Last night I (have) dreamt of you. — There are 
several kinds of eagles. — Do your children go to (the) 
school every day ? — Her pocket-handkerchiefs were of 
silk. — I have not heard anything of my cousin (tn.) for 
some time. You have a great many coasins ; of which of 
them do you speak ? — Does this path lead to the village ? 
—Have you taken (carried) my boots to the shoe- 
maker's ? — Are your cousins (/.) gone to (the) town ? 
— Six horses defended themselves against a pack (ein 
Wubet) of wolves. — This man goes from house to house 
and buys empty bottles. — ^What does the Duke say of 
Mr. Forbes ? 1 do not know; he never speaks of him. 
— I bought these pictures of your neighbour. — The 
ambassador comes to our house every Wednesday and 
Saturday. — The daughters of this woman go to (the) 
church every Sunday. — It was a school of eighty pupils. 
— The war of 1866 lasted only seven weeks. — Have you 
read Monday's paper (say, the newspaper of Monday) ? 
— The Prince (h^-) of Wales is the son of the Queen of 
England. — Nothing was known at Cologne of Mr. 
Wagner's death. — ^Your friend is a man of good taste. 
— ^Last Tuesday we (have) had a great deal of snow. — 
There are all sorts of strange habits. — The subjects of 
the emperor of Morocco (2)Jarotfo) are called Moors. — 
The servant {m.) was sent with a letter to the physician. 
— Not many of us were present onf Friday* last^ — None 
(m. sing.) of them were (=was) at home. — Which of 
you, gentlemen, can stand an egg upright (auf ble @pi§e) ? 
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— Come to me onf Thursday* nextf. — There are all 
sorts of evils. — The Christians were treated very cmelly 
under the reign of the emperor Nero. — The son of 
Napoleon I. was called King of Rome (0lom). He died 
at the age of 21 (years). 



THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE EELATIVE 

PRONOUNS, &c. 

150. There are two relative pronoans, ber and ttjeld^et. 
They may be translated indifferently by * who/ * which,* 
or * that.' 

The relative pronoun is sometimes left ont in English, 
as, The knife yon lent me was quite blunt, 2)a3 SD^ejfer, 
ba^ (trcl^eS) @ie mir gelie^en i)aUn, voax ganj jlum:|)f. Ob- 
serve that, in German, the relative clause is incladed 
between commas. 

151. It is very frequently, but erroneously, supposed 
that the subject always precedes, and that the object, or 
accusative, always follows the finite verb. That this is 
not always the case in relative clauses, may be shown 
by an English example : 

The gentleman, whom I saw, was lame, 
S)er «§err, ben 1^ gefel^en f)aU, voax lai)m. 

In the same manner, we say : 
Der ^ix\^, ben id^ gefcl^en t)aU, voax laf)m, or 
S)er SBrief, ben @ie gefd^rieben ^a6en, ifl no^ ntd^t o%f(3^idt. 

152. The English idiomatic usage of removing the 
preposition from the beginning to the end of a relative 
clause, cannot be imitated in German. " The gentle- 
man I dined with ** cannot be translated otherwise than 
by, Der "©err, mlt bem i^ ju 9[^ittag gegeffen i)aU. When 
the prepositions * of* and * to * are used in this manner, 
the learner will easily understand that they are to be 
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translated by the genitive and dative respectively, except 
in the instances mentioned in the preceding Lesson. 

The fellow, that I wish to get rid of, is still here, 
JDcr ^erl, beffen i^ loggunjcrben trunfd^e, ifl uo^ l^ier. 

The lady (that) this book belongs to, 
S)ie S)ome, bet biefee SBuci; ge^ort. 

The soil he set his foot upon, 
©er SBoben, auf ben er feinen Suf fe^te. 

163. The English genitive * whose* precedes, the geni- 
tive * of whom' or * of which' follows, the noun to which 
it belongs. The genitive of the German relative pronoun 
always precedes the substantive on which ifc depends : 

The building, on the rent of which he lives, is very large, 
©aS ©eMube, i)on bejfen SKietl^e er hU, ijl fel^r gro^. 
[Repeat P. C, L. xlii., and G. M., §§ 20 and 25.] 

164. As supplementary to § 16, we mention here that 
the dative of Semanb and 0liemanb may also be formed by 
the addition of em, and the accusative by the addition 
of en. 

166. Sitter, e, eS, when followed by a possessive pro- 
noun, drops the inflectional terminations in the singular ; 
as, att meln ®elb, all my money; G. att meine^ ©elbe^j 
D. att meinem @elbe» 



ber St(Opit&n\ the captain 
ber 5luftrag, the commission 
ber iRetter, the cellar 



ExEECiSE LXrV. 

bie ^kti)t, the rent 
eingig (adj. & adv.) \ , 



nur (adv.) j 



All the gold he dug up (=au§gegra6en i)at) in Cali- 
fornia (Kalifornien) is gone (fort). — This is the woman 
whose children have been found dead in the wood. — 
He has given up the company of which he was ashamed. 
—The gentleman you saw at my house is my brother- 
in-law. — These are the houses upon (Jjon) the rent of 
which he lives. — This is the crime he stands (=is) ac- 
cused of. — This is the friend he despised. — Must you 
always contradict those that are older than yourself («ay, 
you)? — The lady we met this morning is our land- 
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lady's niece. — The birds we have canght are owls. — 
Those are the things he spoke abont ((tber). — The bottles 
you saw (p&rf.) in the cellar contain Rhine wine (9l^in« 
ireln) . — Have you executed (= carried out) the commission 
I gave (pcrf.) you ? — The gentleman to whom I (have) 
lent my umbrella has lost it. — The people to whom we 
(have) sold our house are gone to Brighton. — The camel 
is called by the Arabians " the ship of the desert." — We 
(have) lost all our luggage. — What have you done with 
all your money ? — He lived in a little town of Germany, 
the name of which I forget («ay, have forgotten).— 
With all his money he is not happy. 



FORTIETH LESSON. 
ON THE FOEMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

156. All verbs form the first future and the first con- 
ditional in the same manner. See the 1st, 2nd, 8rd, and 
other Lessons. 

157. All transitive, all reflective or reciprocal, almost 
all impersonal, and the majority of other intransitive 
verbs, form the perfect and pluperfect, the second future 
and the second conditional, in the same manner as the 
auxiliary verb ^abm. 

Examples. 
Perfect. 
Transitive. EofloctiYe. Impersonal. Intransitive. 

id^ ^aU flejogen, i(3^ i)aU mld^ eiS l^at gcfroren, i^ f)aU gefejfen, 
I have drawn defeat, I have it has frozen I have been 

seated myself sitting 

Plujperfect, 

id^ l^atte gejogen, id^ l^atte mid^ e8 l^atte gefroren, id^ l^attegefeffen, 
I had drawn defeat, I had it had frozen I had been 

seated myself sitting 
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Second Future* 
Tiaiisitiye« Eefleotiye. Impersonal. Intransitive. 

M^ itoerbe gejoflen i^ werbe mlti^ eS wlrb gcfroren ici^ werbe gefeffen 

^a6en, I shall gefe|t l^aben, ba6en; it will f)aUn, I shall 

haye drawn I shall have nave frozen have sat 

seated myself 

Second Oonditional, 

fa!^ njfitbe gejogett i(i^ wfirbe mid^ eSwCirbegefroren ici^ wurbegefcffen 

(^Ben, I shonld gefe^t ^aUn, \)cAtXi, it would %cAiix, I should 

have drawn I should have have frozen have sat 

seated myself 

Form the compound tenses of the following verbs : — 

Seil^n, to lend ; id^ irre mid^, I am mistaken ; ed bpnnert^ 
it thunders ; fiel^en; to stand. 

158. All intransitive and impersonal verbs that ex- 
press a change of place or condition, as also the in- 
transitive (leiben and the impersonal gefc^e^en, form their 
compound tenses like the auxiliaries fcin and merben. 

Example, 
Perfect, Pluperfect, 

iSfiin gedieben, I Juwe re- i^ voax ge6Ue6en^ I had re- 
mained, mained. 

Second Futv/re, 
id^ werbe geBIieben fetn^ I shall have remained. 

Second Oonditional, 
id^ ivutbe geBIieBen fein, I should haA}e remained. 

159. Intransitive verbs expressing a change of place 
are — gel^en, fommen, tennen, laufen, reiten, fal^ren, Begegnen,* 
fblgen, teifen, entgel^en, fliel^en, gleiten, flnfen, fatten, ^etgen, 
feted^en, fdf;wlmmen, fliegen, triefen, fUe^en; and the com- 
poundsy i(^ flel^e auf, fontme an, reife at, trete etn, and others. 

* fifgcgnen sigpufies *' to meet whilst walking or ridmig.*' Xxt^tn 
(77) means " to meet at a certain place," and therefore forms its 
oomponnd tenses like the verb l^aben, Both verbs signify ** to meet 
by diaaoa.'' . 

' d 
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160. Intransitive verbs, expressing a cliange of con- 
dition, are — n?erben, n?ad;feu, fterfcen, bcrflen, gelin^en, mi^ 
linden ; and the compoands itiE; fc^Iafe ein, idf wa^t atif, 
ettrad fcbldgt fe^I (something fails), and others. 

161. The three verbs gelingen, mipUngen; and fel^Ifcl^Iageti 
can only be employed in speaking of things, not of per- 
sons ; as, bet $Ian gelingt, mi^Ungt or fti^I&gt fel^I ; ifl ge^ 
lungen, mi^lumjen or fel^lgefdjtagen. " I, we, yon, Ac. suc- 
ceed or fail," is translated by, ed gelingt (or mifjlingt) mir, 
und, 3]^nen, &c. ; '' He has not succeeded in his enter- 
prise," by, ©as Untemel^men Ijl i:^m ni^t gelungen. 

Exercise LXV. 

bie ffreube, the joy ; tr5ften, to console j ndtl^lg, necessary ; 
(tie) ®d)\xit), (the) fault (when it is the cause of some 
mischief done ; e.g., it is not my fault) ; fo eiett; just now. 

(A.) The boy has become tall and strong. — The enemy 
(has) fled. — Would you have gone there (=:thither) ? 
— Where has the snake crept to ? — I got up (perf.) at 
seven o'clock. — The water has sunk three feet. — Has 
your brother arrived yet P — The ice is cracked (say, 
burst). — He has remained at home. — If I had made the 
least (bad geringfle) noise, all the birds would have flown 
away. — He (has) jumped for Qoox) joy. — The river had 
risen a foot (ace.), — What has happened ? — The plants 
have grown visibly. — Has anybody followed von ? — ^My 
old friends have either died or gone a way . — ^The enter- 
prise has failed entirely (ganj uiib got). — ^where are they ? 
Have they all run away P — If he had remained here 
longer, he would nowf be the richest man in the town. — 
All our hopes have failed (f-). — ^If her mother had died 
through her fault (©^-), she would never have consoled 
herself. — After the king had fallen, the whole army fled 
in the greatest disorder. — It is your own fiiult that our 
plan has not succeeded. 

(B.) He has succeeded in nothing. — ^I should have got 
up sooner if you had waked me in time. — Some one has 
fallen from the roof of the tower to-day. — You would 
have arrived sooner if you had got up in time.— The 
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prices bave risen this week. — The sea has fallen half a 
foot (cbccJ) — We came (perf.) through Tnrkey. — It (has) 
bi^pened jast now. — We should have commenced 
sooner if yon had come in time. — If yon had had more 
patience, yon wonld have succeeded. — If anything had 
nappened, we should have known it by this time (say^ 
we should know ifc now). — The price of (the) com has 
fallen considerably. — He had been running so fast 
(fd^neQ), that it was (= lasted) some time (fine ©die) 
before he could tell me that a great accideut had (suhj.) 
happened. — ^It would not have happened, had they fol- 
lowed my advice. — He would have become a beggar, had 
not his friends assisted him. — ^If we had set out sooner, 
we should have arrived before (S?or, dat.) him. — Here is 
the captain with whose brother we (have) travelled 
through Switzerland. — She has not succeeded in her 
plans. — They have failed in their enterprise. 



FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive vnTHOur the Preposition ju. 

162. The infinitive without the preposition }U is em- 
ployed after the verbs ]^5ren, ffiWen, fel^en, l^felfen, ma^eU; 
irmen, lel^ren, and the auxiliary verbs of mood, which are 

*5nnen, miiffett, vootUn, 
a^dgen, burfen, fotten, and tajfen. 

3(^ i)bttt i^n fommen, I heard him come (or coming). 

He will not be able to come, @r ivirb ni(^tfommen!5nnen. 
Yon will hear him speak, ©lewerben il^tt ft)red^en ^dren. 
I shall learn d/rcming* 3^ tretbe «t(3^nen ternen. 

Have you learnt «w?iwmm^*/ «§a6en®iffd)tt)immen9elernt? 
He has taught me riding^* @r l^ot mt(J^ reiten getel^rt. 

* Observe the difference in the construction of the verbs (emett 
and Ufywk, In English they are generally accompanied by a verb 
having the form of the present participle (called the Gremnd). 
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163. ^dnneti; to be able, 

Pres. — id^ fann, I can, am able tof, 

bu tann% et fann, n?lr fdnnen, ii)t f5nnt/fle fdnnen. 
Imperf. — Id^ fonnte, I conld, was able tof, Ac. 
Perf. — i^ f)aU gefonnt; I have been able, Ac. 
Plupf. — i(3^ l^atte gefonnt, I had been able, Ac. 
1st Fnt. — i^ werbe f5ntteii, I shall be able, Ac. 
2nd Fut. — iti^ werbe gefonnt l^alben, I shall have been 

able, &c. 
1st Cond. — ic^ wCirbe fdnneit; I should be able, Ac. 
2nd Cond. — t^ iritrbe getonnt fyiUn, I should have been 

able, Ac. 

164. ^ix^m, to be obliged. 

Pres. — i(^ m\i^, I must, am obliged tof, I have tof, 
bu mu^t, er mu^, voir mfiffen, il^r mfif t, fie mCiffen. 

Imperf. — IdE; mu^te, I was obliged tof, I had tot, Ac. 

Perf. — i^ ^aU gemu^t, I have been obliged, Ac. 

Plupf. — 1(^ l^atte gentu^t; I had been obliged, Ac. 

1st Fut. — i^ ttjerbe muffen, I shall be obliged, Ac. 

2nd Fut. — id^ n?erbe gentu^t i)aUn, 1 shall have been 
obliged, Ac. 

1st Cond.r—ici; n?urbe mCiffett, I should be obliged, Ac. 

2nd Cond. — i(3^ wiirbe gemu^t i)aUn, I should have been 
obliged, Ac. 

165. SBotten, to be willing, to want (see § 166). 

The verb njoKeit is regular in all tenses, except the 
singular of the present. 

Pres. — id^ xtiU, I will, am willing tof, am going tof* 
want tof, 

bu voiU% er njitt, tulr moUm, ii)x njoDt, fie ttjotten. 

Imperf. — Id^ njottte, I would, was willing tof, was 
going tof, wanted tof, 

bu ttjotttefl, er vooUU, rclr wotttett, ll^r njotttet, fie njoDten. 

(Imperf. Snbj., id^ ttjottte, Ac. See § 3, and the foot-note 
to L. XII.) 

1 66, * To want * is translated by ttJoDen when it indi- 
cates a desire. The same verb is rendered by Braud(;ett 
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when it BigDifies ^ to be in want or need of,' * to require'; 
e. g,t he wanted money = er 6taud^te ®elb. 

167. When * will ' and * wonld * denote a desire, the 
former in the present, the latter in the past, they are 
translated by the verb tvoQen : 

He will not (i, e., does not want to) do it, et tt?itl ed 

ni^t (tl^un). 
He wonld not ({. e., did not want to) do it, et vooUU 

ed ni(f^t (tl^un). 

168. When *will' denotes the fhture, and * would * 
the conditional of a verb, they are to be translated as 
stated in Lessons i., n., iir., and xii. 

He will do it to-morrow, et ttjlrb eS morgen tl^un. 
He would do it if he could, cr wurbe eg t^un, wenn er 
Wnnte. 

Exercise LXVI. 



ber ©efaOen w., the favour 
@tetle /., place, situation ; 

passage (in a book) 
l^ltten, to tend (cattle) 
fttidtn, to knit 



ble 3Kobe, the fashion 
ougenf^elnti^, evident 
gittern, to tremble 
entfdbulbigen, to excuse 
3J?iet]^dmann, lodger, tenant. 



(A.) He is unable to (=he cannot) carry it out. — She 
is unable to undertake it. — ^Will you count this money for 
me P — A little boy helped the shepherd to tend the flock. 
— Will you havef tea or coffee P — The evident danger in 
which she stood (= wherein she was) made her tremble. 
— ^I know that he is able to come. — Six horses are able to 
defend themselves against a greater number (^nja^I, /.) 
of wolves. — The answer made him laugh. — One could 
hear the hail rattle (= beat) against the windows. — 
Can you play chess P — ^Who has taught you drawing ? — 
How long have you learnt to ride ? — Has she learnt 
spinning and knitting P — We were obliged to stay at 
home. — ^I will tell (it) you another time. — Will you do 
me a fovour P — ^He will be obliged to do so (=it). — The 
woman was lame, and unable to walk without crutches. 
—He will be obliged to do his duty. — ^You will hear the 
child read; it r^Euls very well.— We heard the dogs 

d 2 
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bark, and saw the servants (m.) come down (l^untfr) 
with lights. — He must always have the last word, 

(B.) I heard the clock strike twelve. — The man wonld 
not accept the reward we offered him for his tronble. — 
I called him, but he would not come. — They would 
havef it so. — He is willing to work (vocif)! atb-), but he 
cannot. — They want to have their money. — ^I wanted to 
see whether he would speak the truth. — He wanted to 
go out, but his father would not let him (go out). — I 
am going to explain to you the passage which you do 
not understand. — We are going to do our exercises now. 
— It was about (= going) to speak, when the cock crew 
(Hamlet). — If yon would (= did) not hinder me, I 
should be able to work more. — Has he done what I told 
(= have ordered) him P No; he did not want (to do 
it)t. — When Peter (3Jetni0) heard the cock crow for the 
third time, he went out (^inauS) and wept bitterly (Bit* 
Uxlid)). — I have to repeat it. — She had to go out. — I 
shall have to invite them all. — Will you be so kind ? 



FORTY -SECOND LESSON. 
USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive without the Preposition §u, 
169, WlbQtn, to like, to wish. 

Pres. — ic^ mag, I may, I like or wish tofi 

bu magft, n mag, irir mogen, il^r m5gt, fie m5gen. 

3(^ mag nid^t, I may not or I do not like tof. 

The present subjunctive is used in the form of an 
imperative in the case of a wish : SOJoge erlange leben, may 
he live long ! 55tdgen ®ie glutflid^ feln, may you be happy ! 

Imperf Ind. — i^ moci^te, I liked tof (only negatively). 
Imperf Subj. — i(]& mod^te, I might, also I should iflce 

tot (see § 177). 
Perf.— id; ^aht gemod^t, I have liked or wished, &c. 
Plupf.— i^ l^atte gemo^t, I had hked or wished, &o. 
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" let Fnt. — i(ii tt?erbe m5gett, I shall like or "wish, Ac. 
2iid Fut. — iii) n>erbe gemo^t i)aUn, I shall have liked or 

wished, &c, 
Ist Cond. — id) wftrbe m6gen, I should like or wish, Ac. 

(see § 177). 
2iid Cond. — id^ wurbe gemo(3^t ^aUn, I should have liked 

or wished, &c. (see § 177). 

170. SDurfen, to be allowed. 

Pres. — l^ barf, I may, am allowed tot, I dare, 

bu barffl, er barf, mx burfen, il^r burft, fte burfen. 
Imperf. — id^ burfte, I was allowed tof, I durst, &c, 
Peif. — i(i) l^abe geburft, I have been allowed, &c. 
Plupf.— i(3^ l^atte geburft, I had been allowed, &c. 

171. @oUm (a synonym of miiffcn, which see). 

(^gnlar in all tenses, except the first pers. pres. ind.) 
Pres. — ic^ foil, I am tof ; bu fotlfl, thou shalt; er fott, 
he shall ; voir foUcn, we are tof ; i^r foHt, ye 
shall ; fte fotten, they shall. 
Imperf. — ici^ fottte, I should, I was tof, I ought tof. 
Li the other tenses it is translated like muffen. 

172. *I should/ and *we should,' are translated byid^ 
foBte, wlr fotlten, when * should ' expresses a necessity or 
duty, a submission to or compliance with the will of 
another. If, however, * should ' denotes the conditional 
of a verb, it is rendered as stated in Lessons i., ii., in., 
and xn. 

173. Saffen (73), when combined with an infinitive, 
signifies not only ' to let,' but also ' to make,' ' to cause,' 
« to aUow' : 2)er Offfjler' Hep ble ©olbaten jiitte ftel^n, the 
officer made the soldiers stand still. What must appear 
atill more peculiar to the English student, is that the. 
infinitive is very commonly used in a passive sense ; for 
instance, (^r Idpt einen ^r^^t rufen = he makes or causes a. 
physician to he called^ i.e.y he sends for a physician ; S)et 
SBouer lUp {!c^ itBerreben (B. L. ix.), the peasant allowed 
hipiself to be persuaded. In English the verb * to have,', 
in conjunction with the past participle of another verb, 
is often used to express the same meaning ; e. ^., S)er 
ffit^ lUp tl^n jum Xobc ^^erurtl^eilett; the prince had him 
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sentenced to death (R. L. vii.) Observe also the use of 

the dative of the personal and reflective pronouns in the 

following idioms : 

(St lie^ flti^ einen ^ad ma^tn, he had a dress-coat made. 

3c^ vont)t mir eine neue SBefle mac^en laffen, I shall have a 

new waistcoat made. 
(St tt^urbf fl^ ein Sti^Iop hanm laffen, he would have a 

castle built. 
Saffen €le fld^ ble ^^aare (jol) fc^nelben, have your hair cnt. 



Exercise LXVU. 

bet ^olijetbiener, the policeman bie «&idne, the hyena 
ber QJorfd^lag, the proposal 
ber 9(n jug, the suit (of clothes) 
ntager, lean 



ber ^ai or ^a\fi](i), the shark 
bad S^ugni^^ the evidence 
t^ernad^I&fflgen, to neglect 



i(i) rufe an, I invoke ; ber Umgattg, the intercourse. 

I did not like to accept his proposal. — Thou shalt not 
take (= invoke) the name of the Lord (of) thy Grod in 
vain. — Thou shalt not befir (= speak, rebett) false wit- 
ness (= evidence) against (wiber) thy neighbour (say, thy 
next). — Thou shalt not kill ! Thou shalt not steaXl — I 
was not allowed to say a word. — He was not allowed to 
drink tea. — We dare not excuse him. — I am obliged to 
go out. When will you be back ? I shall be back in 
an hour. — Shall I tell you who always takes your pens P 
—Let him go ! — He should not neglect his duties. — We 
should not (or, ought not to) have any intercourse with 
him. — She should (or, ought to) be more polite. — ^You 
ought to answer more quickly. — Nobody dare accuse 
him. — I dare not speak. — We dare not do ifc. — ^I made 
him come down (l^eruntet). — She had a new bonnet made. 
— My brother will have a new pair of boots (made), — 
I should have a black suit (made) if it were thef fashion. 
— They (man) sent for a policeman. — You are not al- 
lowed to smoke here — If he had no money he would 
not be able to carry ifc out. — You ought not to do that. 
— I do not know what to do (say, what I shall do). — ^I 
heard the clock strike twelve. — The shark is called by 
Schiller the hyena of the sea. — He allowed himself to 
be persuaded. — We had all his pockets searched. — ^He 
had the impostor thrown into (the) prison. 
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FORTY-THIRD LESSON 

The Infinitivii without the Preposition §u. 

Peculiarities in the Gonstruction of the Auxiliary Verbs of 

Mood, 

174. When the past participle of an anxiliary verb of 
mood is preceded by an infinitive, it also takes, by a kind 
of assimilation, the infinitive form : 

3^'l^ate e8 tl^un fonnen, I have been able to do it. 

3^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ f 5nnen^ I had not been able to do it. 

. 175. In consequence of this idiomatic nsage of 
changing the past participle into an infinitive, the 
second fntnre and the second conditional will often bring 
three infinitives into conjunction. Of these the auxiliary 
J^aBen will stand first (which is an exception to § 5) ; the 
two others are placed in order as indicated in § 5. 

(Sr wirb ed (nl(3^t) f)abm tf)\in fonnen, he will not have 

been able to do it. 
<&f njurbe e3 (nid^t) l^aSen tl^un fonnen, he would not have 

been able to do it. 

176. In the case of a negative sentence, the negative 
niti^t stands before the infinitive ^abtn, as indicated above, 
which is again an exception to a rule previously given 
(see § 66). 

177. By referring to § 195, (4), the learner will observe 
that the imperfect subjunctive may be used for the first 
conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive for the second* 
This consti notion is very common with the auxiliary 
verbs of mood, especially when they are accompanied by 
the infinitive of another verb : 

3^ !5nnte eS tl^un, I should be able to (or I could) do'[it« 
3ti& l^dtte eS t^un fonnen, I should have been able to do it* 

178. * Could have,' * might have,' * should have,' and 
• ought to have,' when followed by the past participle of 
another verb, are translated by the pluperfect subj.anotiva 
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of the verbs f 5nnen and foOen^ and the past participle of 
the other verb is changed into an infinitive : 

I could or might have done it, id^ l^atte e8 tl^un fonneti.* 
Yon shonld or onght to have done it, ®ie l^dttnt e9 
tl^un fotten.* 

Exercise LXVIII. 



ber ©lautiger, the creditor 
bie Sflec^nung, the accoant 
bie SBemerfung, the observation 
bad ^reigni^, the event 
i(^ nel^me uBe(, I take amiss 



ijerf^affen, to procure 
tefriebigen, to satisfy 
{(^ I6aue Uttt; I rebuild 
i^ :>)robire an, I try on 
i(3^ fel^e ijorl^er', I foresee. 



A. (174.) He has not been able to satisfy his creditors. 
— She has not been allowed to go out. — I have been ob- 
liged to keep (fcel^-) the gloves which I had tried on. — 
He has been obliged to wait a whole hour, — I have not 
been able to go there (^in). — ^You have allowed (173) 
yourself to be deceived. — Our landlord has had his shop 
rebuilt. — The captain was (perf,) willing to come, but 
an unforeseen event (has) prevented him. — Nobody was 
inclined (perf, of mogen) to hear him. — He was (pevf.) to 
come at nine o'clock. — I had not been able to leave my 
place. — ^He had been obliged to stay at home. — She had 
not been allowed to accompany her sister. — ^The king 
had had a new palace built. — ^You have allowed (173) 
yourself to be misled (Juerielten). 

B. (175, 176.) He will not have been able to come. — 
They will not have been allowed to answer (96) the 
letter. — We should have sent for the doctor if it had 
been necessary. — Mj brother would have had a new 
suit made if his tailor had not been ill. — He would not 
have been allowed to go out, if 1 had not obtained leave 
for him (say, if I had not procured him the permission). 

C. (177, 178.) She ought to have come sooner. — He 
ought not to have made the observation. — Nobody could 
have prevented it. — We ought not to have made that 
mistake. — Who could have foreseen it ? — ^You ought to 

* Instead of iify tbnntt e6 getl^an ^aUn, and icfi foIYte a getl^an l^aBen, 
which phrases also occur, though they are styled provincialisms 
by some. 
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bave moved the castle (Xf)\xxm) and not the qaeen. — We 
ought to have taken him at his (=the) word. — They 
should not have contradicted him. — ^You might have 
known that yourself. — He might have saved himself the 
trouble. — You ought to have shunned his company. — 
She ought not to have believed them. — When you ought 
to have spoken you were silent (fi7), and when you ought 
to be silent you speak. 



FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive with the Preposition gu. 

179. The infinitive is preceded by the preposition gu 
(to) whenever it is governed by any other verb than 
those mentioned in § 162 ; e. g., dx (efal^Imit gu fc^n^eigen, 
he ordered me to be silent. There are also a great many 
substantives, adjectives, and phrases, which govern an 
infinitive, and the English ' to ' is then always to be 
translated by ju ; e. gr., Sg ifi 3elt, nad^ »&aufe ju ge||w, it is 
time to go home. 

180. The preposition ju is placed immediately before 
the infinitive. All words depending on the latter, ad- 
verbs and separable particles, are placed before the pre- 
position, in the order mentioned at § 92 ; SBit \)attm 
S&rfel^l (the order) feine Xa\^m gu burd^fu(3^en. The se- 
parable particle, the preposition ^\i, and the infinitive, 
are written as one word ; e.g,, I)iefer ©d^uler i)at felne 
Crlaubnif audgugel^en. 

181. In English the present participle, with or with- 
out a preposition, is often used instead of an infinitive ; 
for instance, * He remembered having seen me before,' it 
erinnette ^d), mid; fd^on einmol gefei^en ju l^aben. When, 
however, the English word in -ing is not a real par- 
ticiple, but a substantive, it is rendered in German by 
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the infinitive, which in this case is also used as a sab^ 
stantive ; as, I am tired of writing, ic^ 6in bed ®(^eitoil9 
mub<, ''■ 

182. It must farther be observed, that the Gbrmas 
infinitive may also be nsed in a passive sense. ThojL 
3immcr ju \>txmxtt^tn (Roopas to he let) is grammaticalljf; 
correct, whereas the English ** Rooms to let " may hi 
regarded as a grammatical inaccaracj, and is almost ihff' 
only English example wherein the infinitive is nsed in 
this manner. 

Stmt @Vuten iraren gu fel^eu, no traces were to he seen. 

183. Unless the verb which governs the infinitive 
happens to be the subject of the sentence, it is better to 
remove the infinitive, with all its dependencies, to itb» 
end of the sentence which contains the principal verb, as 
in the above examples. The same is done in subordinate 
clauses ; as, Da l* il^m nie eine ©elegenl^eit gegeben ^abe, mfe' 
gu fc^aben, &c. But should the word by which the in* 
finitive is governed be the subject of a principal clause, 
the infinitive with its dependencies must follow imme* 
diately ; as, Die ©elegenl^eit, feinen Seinben ju fc^oben, bot 
j!c^ balb. 

Exercise LXTX. 



bet ©runb, the ground, mot- 
ive ; ber S(^a|, the treasure 
bad S^erlangen^ the desire 
berfud^en, to try 
berbleten, to forbid 



gutmiit^ig^ good-natured 
id} fletle bor, I present (a 

person), introduce 
erniebrigett; to humiliate 
jiagen, to hunt; fdrben,to dye. 



Nobody forbids you to play, but you ought not to 
throw (with) stones. — The boy we saw had two flocks 
to tend. — I had the intention to come, but I was (perf.) 
not able. — He has not allowed us to go out. — Did you 
promise (perf,) them to come ? — The great distance 
prevented us from seeing (=to see) it distinctly. — ^I 
believe (186) it will soon leave off freezing. — I have no 
patience to wait anyf longer. — It is impossible to please 

* The infinitiye, when used Bubstantiyely, is neuter. 
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•veiybody.— -What reason (=groxmd) had yon to expect 
tfaat r — I forgot to pay her. — ^The soldiers threatened to 
kill him, if he wonld not say where he had (subj,) hidden 
the treasure. — Do me the &yonr (®ef-) to write as soon 
M poBsihle. — They tried several tunes to cheat ns. — ^ELis 
8UU9r-in-law wished to see him. — He had not the 
OQnrage to speak the truth. — She is too good-natured 
to take anything amiss. — I forbade him to beat my dog 
again. — It is forbidden to hunt in spring. — Who gave 
yon leave (say^ who has allowed you) to open my letter ? 
•^— Her &ther would (past) not allow her to go out so 
late*— -I am sorry to have offended her. — These gentle* 
UMn do not seem to know their duties. — ^It commenced 
tyiwing (=5to rain) at eight o'clock, and continued (sa/y, 
lasted) about (ungef&l^r) six hours. — She understands 
tbe art of dyeing sUk, — 1 do not remember having seen 
l|im before (fd^on einmol). — He has had the honour of 
bjQiinff presented to the king. — ^We had no desire to see 
bee onmiliated. — We had great trouble to find our 
(ss the) way in the dark. — I am no (say^ not) moref 
worthy to be called thy son. — He asked (=begged) me 
to introduce him to the ambassador. 

184. Urn • • * . }U, in order to (mfiniUve). 

Vim nattf i^aufeju gei^en, in order to go home. 

fDfftit mir ein Sffiort ba)?on gu fagen, without telling me a 

word of it. 
Slti^att feinem «&erm t)on atUn biefen QSetl^anblungen genou 

SMi^^aft ju geben, ^jetfti^wieg et bag SD'^ifie berfel^n, 
Instead of giving his master an accurate account of all 

these transactions, he kept most of them secret. 

[Bepeat Preparatory Course, Lessons xliv. (1) and xlv.] 

EXBBCISE LXX. 



Ux Sti^in, the judge 
ber Serfore^et, we criminal 
bk iBettldeibigung, the defence 
im @tanbe git, able to 



bad «&anbwert, the trade 
tttbi^tn, to blush 
Befragen, to consult 
)9frbdti^tig; suspected 



We do not live in ord^r to eat, but (fonbem) we eat 

e 
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in order to live. — ^We invited them all, in order not^ 
offend any one. — ^He bad a sword (in order) to detoifl 
himself. — She sold her house (in order) to get rid of 
her tenants. — He said it without bloshing. — ^hey sc^ 
the house instead of letting it — They took the preseift 
without thanking us. — ^I sent the letter back withdlft 
opening it. — No judge will sentence a criminal with(ni(| 
hearing his defence. — ^He accused his friend instead of 
defending him. — ^A Christian loves his enemy instead Ci 
hating him. — The boy had chosen a trade without con- 
sulting his father. — ^I often lent him money withoat 
receiving it back. — ^The boy kept (Uff-) the letter itP^ 
stead of giving it to his master. — Instead of winnings 
we lost. — The lodger he wished to get rid of is still in 
the house. — The house, the master of which has died, is 
to be sold. — These are the houses he wishes to get rid 
of. — He, whose duty it was to speak, remained (swas) 
silent. — We have two eyes and two ears, bat only oM 
mouth, in order to see and (to) hear rather (ssmorft) 
than to speak. — He will not have been able (int @t-)'to 
undertake it on hisf own account. — She woxdd notluKve 
been able to receive (etiH)f-) us. — ^The Greeks nsed to 
call the shark the dog (ace,) of the 8ea.^Tliere'(fd) miB 
no time to be lost. 



FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. COORDINATB CONJUHCTIONS.* 

Unb, obet, aUt, fonb<m, Unn, aUdn (but). 

2. SUBOEDINATB CONJUNCTIONS.* 

(See Prep. Co., L. xlhi.) 
Slid, U^, U^f>t or ^% ta, \>a% tamit, inUm' or n^df^reo^, 
tta^bem', oh, obgUiti^' or ofcfc^on', foBalb'^ fo lange, well, feit or 
feitbem', 

* Coordinate oonjimotions have no influence on the positioii of 
the verb ; snbordinate conjanctions remove the finite verb to the 
end of the sentence. Those withoat the English have abead]^ 
been mentioned and practised before. 
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fttltt, in case ima(f)'um', according as 

imgead^'tet,notwitlist«aiding aid oB, as if 

^ that fo ba^, so that 

HKtut, if, when, whenever o^ne bag, without (215) 

IDofimf^, inasmuch as i9orau%fe|t ba§, supposing 

toennnl^t 7^jjjQgg that 

taofortt nlc^t 3 fo , , , .* andf), however 



tamit nic^t, lest 



t)iel • . « ,* and), much as 



fo }m\Jt, as &r as fo oft (aid), as often as, 

whenever. 

185. The conjunction bafi (that) is ofben omitted in 
Qerman as in English. In such a case the subordinate 
danse takes the form of a principal one. 

■ I believe he is iU ({^ 9l/"^ ^^^.i^^^^!J^ ^<»' ^^ 

186. The present participle in English, when preceded 
tgr a conjunction, or by ' in ' or ' by,' must be translated 
qr a subordinate clause, in the following manner : 

* He whistled in walking, et :^fif, trd^renb er ging. 
By always accusing others, he succeded in avoiding 
suspicion, Inbem (or baburc^, bag) er fortrod^renb 
3lnbere 6efti^ulbigte, gelang ed ll^m, ben aSetbad^t ju 
t?ennelben. 

187. * To know' is frequently followed by an accusa- 
tive with an infinitive, which must be rendered in Ger- 
man by a subordinate clause, in which the accusative 
becomes the subject and the infinitive the finite verb : 

I knew him to be an honest man, i^ n^upte, bafi er ein 
^xlUi^JOtatin war. 

188. When the verb 'to tell' is construed in this 
manner, the infinitive following it must be accom- 
panied by a finite verb (foQen) ; but as the conjunction 
oaf 18 here always omitted, the second clause takes the 
form of a principal sentence (see § 185) : 

He told me to go in, er fagte, i(i) fottte l^ineingel^n. 

189. When the infinitive is preceded by a relative 
* The dots mark the place of the subject of the subordinate clause. 
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pronoun or adverb, it must be expressed bj a 
sentence : 

He does not know what to do, tt vod$ tiUS^t, noB er Htm 
fott. 

I told bim where to go, what to do, how to do it» 
tt t9 madden foUte. 

ExEBOiSB TiXXT. 



bad atdtl^rfl, the riddle 
bie amtbigfeit, the fatigue 
ber QtVLQCf the witness 
lanhn, to qnarrel 



Idfettyto solve 
I9erfd^nen, to reooncSe 
I9erle^n, to injure, violato 
entfd^Ioflen, detennined 



nid^td beflo treniger, nevertheless, all the same, after alL 

Try if (= whether) yon can gaess («a^, solve) thii 
riddle. — I fancy (say, it seems to me as if) I have sesii 
yon somewhere (irgenbivo). — ^He wonld not do nie the 
favour, much as I had done for him. — Call (t-) me if 
(ssin case) Mr. 0. should come. — Bead it again (nc^ 
einmal), lestvou forget it. — I shall not do it unless yob 
help me. — The girl cannot carry the load unless some- 
body helps her. — She threw the letter into the fire after 
she had read it.^We shall reward everybody according 
as he has deserved (it). — They ran until they almost 
sank down from (pox) £Ei,tigue. — ^They advised me fo 
have nothing to do with him. — 1 advise yon ta be 
reconciled to (= to reconcile yourself with) your brother, 
supposing he has not injured your good name. Yoa are 
right ; and I have made up my mind (say^ I am also 
determined) to forgive him (daU), notwithstanding that 
he has done everything (in order) to injure me ; fbr^ 
after all, he is my brother. — Where have you been sinoe 
I last saw (p&rf,) you ? — He cannot play without 
quarrelling. — I loiew him to be at home. — ^We did not 
know what to think of them. — - The judge told the 
witness to take off his gloves (say, the judge said, the 
witness should, etc.) — I told him to piav attention.— -fiy 
running away (190) he made himself suspected.-— By 
contradicting everybody (190) he made himself odious. 
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190. When the snbordiiiate olanse precedes the prin- 
cipal one, the subject and finite verb of the latter change 
p&oes, see Preparatory Course, Lesson xliy. (1). 

191. The subordinate clause always precedes the 
principal one in sentences formed with the following 
ooigunctidns : ie . . • . beflo, or j[e • • . . {e = the .... the. 

3e ^ipiget man arteltet, bejlo f^neHer J)ergeJ|t einem bie Qnt, 
The harder one works, the quicker the time passes. 

192. In compound sentences beginning with oBglei^, 
o(fd^on, fo • • • . antii, fo \>itl .... an^, the principal clause 
is generally introduced by the particle fo, and boti^ or 
benno^ (howeyer) is added after the verb or subject, in 
order to bring into greater relief the words in appo- 
sitibn: 

£>Bglei(^ ^Itemanb Qttlo)pft ^atU, fo ^edten benno^ bie <&unbe. 
9ik fc^led^t bad SBetter aud^ fein moc^te; fo gtng er boc^ ieben 
' Sag and. 



ExEBOiSB LXXn. 



Xmt9m(btn(ff m., daybreak 
^9ilfi>ttxatf) m.,high treason 
Me Untevl^altun^the conver- 
sation 
Me 9aH the fable 
Ue flSunbe; the wound 
Me ^txxin, the mistress 
gel^ aitf, rises 



fiBerf&]^ren(tn«ep.),to convict 
nal^en, to approach 
erflfiren, to declare 
rei^en, to reach 
aufgetegt ju (dat), disposed 
to or for ; l^ellen, to heal 
laflerl^aft, vicious 
gel^t unter, sets. 



The horses stood with their (= the) heads together, 
Imd whenever the wolves approached, the horses struck 
Out. — ^The colder the air is, the heavier it is ; the warmer 
it is, the less it weighs. — The more vicious men are, the 
more unhappy they are. — ^The more men have, the more 
they want. — ^The more I threaten, the less he obeys. — 
The longer you sleep, the lazier you become. — ^Although 
Wallenstein had done nothing that could compromise 
(tfoy, convict) him, he had made himself (however) 
suspected of (the) high treason in the eyes of all. — 
Instead of getting better, he got worse. — Lessing tells 
(ei^) us a fable in wh^h the servants (/.) killed the 

e2 
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cock which had been the cause of their nuBtrefls wrinng 
them (jBay^ that their mistress woke them) erery morn- 
ing at daybreak. When the cock was dead, the woman 
woke them eveiy morning even (felBfl) before daybreak, 
because she did not know what time it was.-— When* 
(=sif) one has nothing to do> one finds the time long.-* 
Whenever she is alone, she feels (107) unhappy.— If 
yon lore your parents, yon will (Jvit,) also obey them.— 
When one is not well (U90^I), one is not disposed for 
( jur) conversation. — In summer the son rises very early 
and sets very late. — ^Last night the moon rose at a 
quarter to ten.— 'The moon has set yerv late.— Whin 
the sun rises at half-past five, it sets at nalf-paat aix.— 
Though the wound was scarcely healed, he walked out 
every day. — However bad the weather may be» we must 
go to London to-day. — Tired as she was (= however 
tired she was), she would not go to bed. — (As) Often as 
I have admonished (emtal^nen) him, he has not changed 
his condact. — ^As far as the eye could reach, the sea was 
covered with sails and masts. 

Ikdefinite Relative PsoiroTms. 
SBer .... a\x6:j, whoever ; wad .... mi), whatever. 

193. Subordinate clauses beginning with an indefinite 
relative pronoun do not affect the arrangement of words 
in the principal clause following them : 

9Bem @ie au(]^ bie @ti^ulb 2uf(]^rei^n m5gen; Sebennann 
voti% bap e8 nut 3l^re etgene ©ti^ulb ifl, 

To whomever you may ascribe the fault, everyone 
knows that it is only your own fault. 

194. Compound sentences formed by the two correla- 
tive conjunctions ' whether .... or,' are rendered in the 
following manner : 

aWag e0 regnen ober niti^t, er gel^t ieben Sag fraglmn, 
Whether it rains or not, he goes out for a walk every day. 



* When 'when' maybe replaced by 'if* or 'whenever/ » 
must be rendered by tvenn. 
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JBo^te ed regnen obet ni(f)t, er ging ieb<n ^ag fvajieren/ 
Whether it rained or not, he went out for a walk every day. 

ExsBGiSE LXXin. 



itbamn, to cultivate 
fd^neien, to snow 
balder', therefore- 



Ue SBiffenfi^aft, the science 
bad S^ieigeug, the plaything 
(mit, ready 

•Whoever (may have) invented printing (ble Su(^« 
bniderfunfl), (he) has rendered a great service to (the) 
science. — To whomever this plaything may belong, I 
Bhall take it away. — ^Whether yon call this a field or t 
gtirden, it is badly cultivated. — Whatever you may 
viink of me, I cannot act otherwise. — Whatever (21) 
proofs they (man) may have against him, the judge 
will not be able to convict him. — ^Whatever they may 
accuse him of (152), I shall always defend him. — ^Who- 
ever they may be, their behaviour is very bad. — Be the 
weather {say, may the weather be) fine or wet (fc^lecJ^t), 
he always takes an umbrella with himf. — ^Whether the 
pretext was wellf founded or not (begriinbft ober unit* 
gritnbet), it was well-chosen. — Whether the reproach was 
well-founded or not, it was un-called for (= unnecessary). 



FOBTT-SIXTH LESSON. 
USB OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

195. The subjunctive is used — 

(1.) As an imperative, expressing either a command, 
or a wish, or a concession : 

6in Seber tl^ue fetne ${ii(^t, let everyone do his duty. 
®Qtt fegne ®ie ! may God bless you ! 
' Sange Ie6c bet Jtdntd ! ®o fei t^, or fet ed fo ! 

(2.) Afber the compound conjunction aid oi, as if, as 
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thongb, and after itenn, if, when followed by an imper* 
feet or a plnperfecfc : 

@ie {lel^t au9, aid o( {le getveint l^tte. 

(3.) In the indirect narration : 

When a person relates in a past tense what he himself 
or another person said or thought, without quoting the 
exact words, but merely giving the substance of what 
was said, the narration is said to be indirect. NumerooB 
examples of this kind have abeady been given, and we 
refer the learner to the following : — Ex. vi. (B), lines 6, 
7; XV., 5, 13; xxx., 15; Beading Lesson vn., linei 2^ 
10, 14; IX., 6, 6, 17; X., 6, 8, 10; Ex. LVi., 14, Ae. 
Observe, however, that the verb of the principal clause 
always stands in the indicative mood, even though it 
may form part of the words said or thought ; for instance, 
(£r tt^upte ni(i^t, ob fein aSettrr ju «&aufe vo&tt. 

(4.) Tlie imperfect subjunctive may be used instead 
of the first conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
instead of the second conditional. See Beading Lesson 
IV., line 23; and the last line but three; Keadiog 
Lesson vn., 8 ; vui., 12 ; ix., 8 ; xi., fourth line of verse 4^ 
and first Ime of verse 5.* 

Exercise Lxxiv. 

My brother thought you had already departed. — ^I 
heard that our friend had already obtained the situation 
(®t-). — Did you say I might (say, could) go P — The 
king of Egypt (^egt^pten) dreamt he saw seven fat (fett-) 
kine and seven lean kine. — ^I asked the servant where 
she had found the umbrella. — She would (pcut) not tell 
ns whence she came, nor where she was going to.— - 
They asked me where my brother had been. I replied, 
I did not know (it). — I asked your cousin why she did 
not come (jperf, or plwp,) — ^Nobody could tell us who the 



• The same usage prevails in English poetry, e, g., / The time 
of Hfe is short — ^To spend this time in baseness were too long/ etc. 
Henry IV., Act IL, Scene 5. 
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stranger was ; he appeared to be (say, it appeared as if 
he were) a traveller, for he had several parcels with him 
(Bel fl^) which a boy carried for him. — An old man of 
eighty (years) had heard that ravens lived to be (scuy, 
that the ravens became) af hundred years old ; he there- 
fore bought one, in order to see whether it was tme. — 
Let us always act as if everybody conld see us. — ^The 
^treet looks ({lel^t au9) as if it had rained. — The prisoner 
(9cf(mgnie) said he had been ill-treated. 

ExEACiSE LXXY. 



bet Snf^rud^, the claim 
Me (Stmo^ni)tit, the habit 
Vk <&anblung, the action 
Me SBeleibigung, the o£fenoe 
am £e6en, alive 



bad Sntmffe; the interest 
(el^au^ten, to maintain, pre- 

tend, assert 
\)txantttoxtli(i), responsible 
mvili(i), the other day. 



He maintains thatf his claims are well-founded (ge^ 
^SxM:). — rThey havef alwaysf thought he was dead, but 
I have always maintained that he must still be alive.-— 
IXiss Hall wrote me the other day that she was ill, and 
tiiat she could not go out. — She said the doctor had 
forbidden her to leave (i^erlaflen) her (=the) i»oom. — He 
declared himself ready to follow me anywhere (dbetaO 
]^n). — He had such strange habits, that (the) people 
said he most either be a fool or an impostor. — I thought 
(= believed) yon had forgotten the offence. — They 
assured me, they had always had the best opinion of 
(\)0n) yon; thatf they had never acted against your 
interest ; and if they had offended you, they had done 
so (= it) unintentionally (unabfid^tlid^). — He has always 
acted as though he were not responsible for his actions. 
'—The sailors asserted that the captain had ill-treated 
them. 
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PKEPOSITIONS. 

196. The following prepositions govern the genitiye : 

Unttjelt, wdl^renb, laut, gufolge, 
Statt, i?ermlttelft tri>|, um . . • tJoitUxif 

Jtraft, i?enn5ge, ungead^tct, 

3nner]^aI6 and auf erl^alS, 

Ditt^aVb and unterl^alB, 
DlcSfcit, ienfcit, l^alben, wegen. 

3nnerl^aI6; within, inside, on the inside of, 

auf (r]^al6, without, ontside, on the outside of, 

obfrl^alb, above (t. e., higher np the river), 

unterl^aI6; below (i, e., lower down the river), 

biedfeit or biedfettd, on this side of, 

tenfcit or ienfeitS, beyond, on the further (i.e. other) side o^ 

flatt or anftatt, instead of, tvoi^, in spite of, 

mlttelfl or i?ermittelfl, by means of, 

laut, conformably to (more frequently with the dative), 

jufolge, in consequence of, fraft, in or by virtue of, 

Oetmoge, by dint of, unttjeit, not far from, 

tim . . . voxUtn, for the sake of, e. ^., um Sirer ^Iternmilleni 

n^gen (on account of) is usually, and l^alDcn (because of) 

always placed after the case they govern ; e,g.^ fctned 

aSetrageng wegen, 
n)&]^renb; during, ungead^tet, notwithstanding. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns (p. 17) 
undergo a slight change, and coalesce with the prepo- 
sitions iregen, l^alBen, and tvitlen, in the following manner: 

metnetivegeu, on my account, for my sake, 
belnetircgcn, on thy account, for thy sake, 
fetnettt^egett; on his account, for his sake, 
i^retivegett; on her account, for her sake, 
unfertivegett; on our account, for our sake, 
Sl^tetivegeit; on your account, for your sake, 
(eurcttuegen, on your account, for your sake), 
il^retn^egen, on their account, for their sake. 
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Inflect in the same manner metnet^aI6en, on my account, 
and um metnetiQillen, for my sake. 

Exercise LXXVI. 



bad Serbienfl; the merit 
bad ®ett)i(^f , the weight 
bad fficrJot', the prohibition 



bad Element', the element 
bad Ufer, the shore, bank 
tjerfolgen, to persecute. 



The camp was outside the town. — The water fell two 
feet within (= during) an hour. — The building lies out- 
side the village. — One part of the village lies on this side, 
the other on that side of the rivulet (brook). — He 
is universallj (attgemein) esteemed on account of his 
merits. — ^We reached (tttd^m, see § 97) the shore bj 
means of a boat. — The boats were lying below the bridge. 
— He does everything for the sake of (the) money. — The 
servant (m.) came instead of the master. — I came in- 
stead of him. — I met him inside the camp. — The accident 
happened (mignetc (Id^) not far from the tower. — Many 
birds have died during the severe winter. — Instead of 
one letter we received two. — ^America lies beyond the sea. 
— ^I went to Baden on account of my health. — ^We went 
for a walk in spite of the rain. — ^It happened in spite of 
all precaution. — The boy went tof bathe nothwithstand- 
ing his father's prohibition.— For your honour's sake you 
should not do it. — ^I did it for the sake of (the) peace. 
-^Lead falls quicker than wood in consequence of its 
weight. — She has not been out during the whole month. 
— Bousseau was persecuted during his whole life. — The 
Austrians surprised Frederick the Great during the night. 
•-^I have done it for your sake and not for my sake. — I 
forgive you for his ss^e. — Send the letter off (ab) for her 
sake. — Do not trouble yourself on our account. 



FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

PEEPOSITIONS. 

198. The following prepositions govern the accusative : 
5)ur^, ffir, um, oi)m, gegcn, »lber (against). 
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$l^tlemon an feinen Sreunb. 

S)utd& ©l^ ifl ble SJklt mlr ^bn, offnt ©i^ vonxV i^ j!e l^ffm, 
Sur 2)i* leB' Id^ ganj; aOein, urn ©i^ will l^ gem rrBIafferf ; 
©cgen ©id^ fod (cin QSerleuniber* uitflcfbaft fi^ ie t>ttQt^%* 
SBiberS)!^ (ein gcinb j!^ waffhen*; ic^ will ©it gur Selte fte^iu 

1 Grow pale, %.e, die. ' ocJanmiator. ' ^ )>erge^, trespass, ^arm. 

199. The foUowing govern the dative : — 

93on, au9, Ui, ju, neBfP, fammt\ 
9^it, na(^, au^tx, felt, and Idngd. 

200. The compounds gegeni^6nr (opposite), entgegen,and 
guiribet (contrary to) are also classed by many among 
the prepositions, though they shoold, properly speaking, 
rather be regarded as adjectives or adverbs. They, 
however, govern the dative, and are placed after their 
cases: 

Der Sdx^t gcgenfiter, opposite the church. 
SKelnem SBittcn entgcgcn or gunjlber, contrary to my wiD. 

S)le duelle. 

ffla^ bir fd^ma^t^ i^, ju bit eil" i^, bu gelleJte Cluetle*, bu, 
2lu3 bir Wo^f » i(^, 6ei tit ru^' i^, fe^ bem @^)id bet aBeOcn' ju; . 
aiRit bit f(^crj'' i^, Jjon bir letn' iti^, Ij^lter* bur^ bag «eben 

ttjaden*, 
^ngelati^P bon J^l^Iingddumen unb (egrOi^t bon £fla^tigaOen. 

201. Um signifies — 

(1) Bound, about : Sit fl^n um ben £if^. 

(2) It denotes a point of time : Um bier Ul^r, at four 
o'clock ; um ^flngjien, at Whitsuntide. 

The use of um for fitr is poetical, except with the verbs 
:6itten and fragen; e.g.^ tx Bat mi^ um ein (Sm^fe^lungd^ 
fd^reiBen (a letter of recommendation) ; i(i) ^aU ii)n tm 
Siaif^ gefragt. 

202. %\i^, out of, may also be used for ' outside.* 

203. ^n^tx, beside, in a figurative sense (different from 
neBen, for which see the following Lesson). 

(fr voax au^er {I(^ bor ^ube, he was beside himself for joy. 
9liemanb au^er mir voax jugegen (present). 

^together with. ^long. 'hasten. ^ well, spring, source, 
fountain. ^ draw. 'bie SBeUe, the wave. 'joke or play. 

B cheerfully. * wander. ^^ smiled at. 
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* ' * * _ 

' 204. SBei, by, near, about (the person), expresses, — 

(1) Proximity of place; e.g., er fl^t M (or nefcen) mir; 
l<6 f)aU (cln @dt> Ui (about) mir ; f)abm @ie eine U^r Oei 
fid?? 

(2) At tbe house of (see P. C, L. xli. 2). 

(3) It is used in referring to an author (see § 136), 
and also for swearing and protesting ; as, ^x fd^mor bcl 
fcinet @l^re. 

205. When * by' expresses the means by which any- 
thing is eiOTected, it is translated by buret? ; when * by* 
expresses an external cause, it is rendered by ^on. Ere- 
peat also § 112. 

(1) S3ie(c ai?enfd^en bereid^ern fld^ burd) «§anbel, 
Many men enrich themselves by commerce. 

(2) 9Bir flnb i?om Otcgen na^ getrorben. 

206. ^adj signifies (1) after, (2) according.* In the 
latter signification, it is generally placed after the noun 
it governs ; as, feiner ^luSfage nac^, according to his 
statement. 

207. For IdngS, along, it is more usual to say entlang. 
The former stands before, the latter after, the dative : 
84ng^ bem Sluffe, or bem jjluffe entlattf^, along the river. 

[For the use of p, see §§ 47, 147 — 149 ; and for that 
of »on, §§ 90, 112, 141—145.] 

Exercise LXXVII. 



ber ®inn, the niind 
bie 5(u3f^rad^e, the pronun- 
ciation (generally, accent) 
&f ftf)xt imnd, I return 



ba6 ®efe^, the law 
bag (SlfenSein, the ivory 
fleine 2)^unje, (/.) change 
fceflagengtrertl^, deplorable 

id) gel^c Semanbem entgcgen, I go to meet somebody. 

They stood round the desk. — He took some money 
put of the parse. — God (has) made the world out of 
nothing. — Brandy (R. 9) is made out of corn.J — She 
was beside herself with (i?or) fright (R. 2). — He went 
to meet me. — Since the death of* her child she has felt 

■ • 0lac^ also stands for * for * and * to * in certain combinations ; 
see § 140. 

t Observe that the dative singular seldom has the enphonio e 
when governed by a preposition and not preceded by an article. 

/ 
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(say, feels herself) quite nnhappy.-^His skin bas become 
quite tanned (braun) by the son. — ^It is contrary to the 
laws of this country. — By (= according to) his accent 
he must be a Spaniard. — Out of sight (= the eyes), out 
of (the) mind. — The wind and the waves were against 
(^;;utritcr) us. — We walked along the meadow until we 
met your cousin. — I (have) paid forf it out of my 
pocket. — He went to America together with bisf wire 
and children. — I was looking out of the window. — 
Jacob went together with his whole family to Egypt.— 
(The) People were coming from (i.e., out of the) church. 
— We were outside the building when it happened.— 
I have no watch with (or, about) me. — Have yon any 
change with (or, about) you ? — He spoke of the happy 
olden times. — We went for a walk along the rivulet.— 
When the ship returned to the harbour, it was in a de- 
plorable condition Ouflanb m.) — From the tusks of the 
elephant ivory is made. — They rode along the shore. — 
The philosopher Diogenes requested (the) king Alex- 
ander the Great to get from between him and the sun 
(nay, to go to-him* out of the sud). — He often speaks of 
the ancient poets. — Do these children come from (i,e,, out 
of the) J school ? — We had just come from the theatre. 



FORTY-NINTH LESSON. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

208. The following prepositions govern the dative and 
accusative : 

5(n, aiif, l^inter, mhn, in, 
Ueber, unter, t)ox, and jirifd^en. 

an, at or on (i.e. at) i?or, before, ago, in front of 

auf, up, upon or on (i.e. upon) ^inter, behind 

fiber, over, above mUn, near, next to, beside 

unter, under, beneath, among jirifd^en, between. 

* * To-liim* is the dative commodi ; it signifies, * in his interest. 
X ^I'n ker <Sc^ule. or von ker @(^uie l^er, would signify, ' from the 
direction of the school.' 
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209. The above nine prepositions govern the accusa- 
tive, when the verb iu the sentence conveys the idea of 
motion, the locality expressed by the preposition and its 
noon being the object or aim of this motion : 

He climbed up a tree, er fletterte auf einen 3Baum, 

Under almost all other circumstances they go vera the 
dative, especially when the verb indicates a state of rest. 

A magpie was sitting on a tree, cine (Slper fap auf einem 

SBaume. 
A week (a fortnight) ago, tjor ad^t (ijierjel^n) Xa^m, 



bftngen (reg.), to hang (trans.) 
langen (iVr.), to hang (;hUr.) 
marfdblren, to march 
ber 9lonb (pi 9ianber), the 

margin, edge 
bad 92a(^benfeti, meditation 



Exercise LXXVIII. 

bcr ^iic^df the hill 
m 0tt?ein, the Rhine 
auf unb ah, up and down 
l^in unb l^cr, to and fro 
ber S(ix6:iti)VLxm, the church- 
tower. 



(^Aeousatwe,) The ravens flew on tof the church-tower. 
— ^I hung the gun upf against (= at) the wall. — The 
troops marched before the camp of the enemy and offered 
battle (l6oten ll^m etne . . . an).— Who has written on the 
margin of my book ? — He has put all things (2)ing n.) 
tinder his feet. — She put (ft-) the chair between two 
tables. — Go behind me. — Hang the picture over the 
door. — Comet andf place yourself near me. — She became 
absorbed {say, lost herself) in (= into) deep meditation. 

(DcUive.) Some swallows were perched (= sitting) on 
the roof of the house. — Somebody stood behind me. — 
Some pictures were hanging on the wall. — ^We stood at 
the door waiting (say, and waited). — The yard is be- 
tween the house and the garden. — It happened before 
our time. — The queen sat next to the king. — He was 
sitting lost in deep thought (say, thoughts). — Heavy 
clouds were hanging over the town. — Peace be between 
thee and me. — The fruit you saw (per/.) at my house 
grew (perf,) on these trees. — We stood at the foot of 
the mountoin. — Cologne (Ex. XLiv.) is (= lies) on the 
Bhine. — We walked up and down (in*) the room. — She 
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walked to and fro under* the trees. — We walked about 
on* the hill. 

Exercise LXXIX. 



ble ^ntberf ung, the discovery 
bie Untettaffe, the saucer 
bie Jta^cUe, the chapel 
l^or^en, to listen 



bie ^artoffel, the potato 
bie SBanf, the bench, form 
bet 3!^otn?eg, the gateway 
bie «&dlfte, the half. 



{Mixed Examples.") I stepped behind him. — ^We sat 
down (= seated ourselves) upon a stone bench (jsay, a 
bench of stone). — A great many people were sitting on 
benches. — The house stood on (an) the bank of a river. — 
Many grains fell between the stones and many between 
the thorns. — She stood behind the door and listened. — 
He stepped under the gateway in order not to get wet. 
— Hang the picture between the two windows. — Sit 
(= seat yourself) between your friend and me. — The 
village lies between a hill and a brook. — He threw him- 
self upon the bed. — We stood under a lime-tree (R. 11) 
during the rain. — I was standing before the door when 
it happened ; it happened almost before my eyes. — 
Three^ days' ago^ I saw him for the last time. — We go 
over the bridge twice every day. — Frederick the Great 
died on J the 1 7th of August, 1786. — Gustavus Adolphus 
was killed near (6ei) Lutzen on the 16th of November, 
1632. — Put (fe^en) the saucer on the table. — The books 
were lying on the table. — A stranger was among them. 
— He climbed up (= upon) a tree. — I send you like ixcxt 
ble) sheep among (the) wolves. — Next (ndcf^fl) to the sun 
the moon throws the strongest light upon the earth. — 
The poplar grew on (an) the edge of a hill. — On the top 
(®i))fel w.) of the mountain stood an old chapel' little* fre- 
quented'' (R. 9). — She arrived (perf.) before me. — You 
will find the rule at the end of the book. — Children 
under twelve (years) pay (the) half pricef. — (The) 
Cardinal Wolsey lived in (= under) the reign of Henry 
VIII. — When (the) fish (sing.) are in the water, they are 
in their element. — She put (f-) the potatoes on the fire. 

* Wlien the motion takes place within, and not in the direction 
of, the locality indicated by the preposition and its noun, the latter 
stands in the dative. 

X 9ln tern is generally contracted into am. 
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FIFTIETH LESSON. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

210. There is no part of speech in regard to which 
languages differ from one another bo much as in the 
prepositions. The truth of this observation will be seen 
in the following list : 

auf ben 9Batl,to a or to the ball auf bem ^oSit, at the ball 
auf ben SWarft, to market auf tent 9[^arf te, in the market 
auf d 8anb, into the couutry auf bem )^anbe, in the country 
auf bie 3>o^, to the post-office auf ber $ofl, at the post-office 
auf bie SBdrfe, to the exch ange a uf ber SBorfe, at the exchange 
auf bie 3agb, hunting auf ber 3agb, at a hunt 

auf blefe SBeife, auf biefe SU^anier', in this manner or way 
auf ©euffd^, in German auf Srattj^oftfd^, in French 

in bie Stabt, to town in ber @tabt, in town 

in bie ^irc^e, to church in ber Rix^t, at church 

in bie ©d^ule, to school in ber Sdjule, at school 

au8 ber Aird^e, from church auS ber ®ct?u(e, from school 
J50r ^eube, for joy ; i3or ®d^recfen, of fright ; ijor »&unger, 
from hunger ; i^or I)urp, with thirst ; J?or 4i|e, for the heat. 

{Accv^ative,) 

id^ benfe or jlune auf, I meditate upon jtolj auf, proud of 
id^ rec^^ne or jdl^te auf, I reckon or count upon 
iHl Jjetlaffe mvif auf, I rely upon id^ (»efte^e auf, I insist on 
1(3^ njarte auf, I wait for i^ l^offe auf, I hope for 

i(il benfe an, I think of* ic^ glaube an, I believe in 

i(3^ Wtte or ftage um, I beg or ask for id^ l^alte fur, I take for 
i(]^ f^JtecS^e or fd^reibe fiber, I speak or write on or upon 
l4 ttJeine, lad^e, freue mic^ fiber, I cry, laugh, rejoice at 
id^ wunbre mi^ or tjerwunbre mid^ u6er, I wonder at 
l4 Hage or id^ beflage m\^ uber, I complain of 
frol^, traurig, erpaunt fiber, glad of, sad, astonished at 
drgerlid^ or b5fe fiber, vexed at. 

• When, however, tenfen is accompanied by an object, such as 
ttxi^, n\id)ii, totn\%, viel, and others, the preposition ' of is translated 
by tt9n. See § 145. 

/2 
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. (Dative,) 

id^ l^inbcre an, I prevent from Id^ jierSe an, T die of 
eS U^ti^t in, it consists in c3 befle^t au3, it consists of 

ttvoak f^mecft or ried^t nad^, something tastes or smells of 
id} frage or ic^ erfunbige mid^ nad^, I inquire for or after 
ic^ fur^te niid^ i?or, I am afraid of id^ njorne »or, I warn of 
i^ lefce J?on, I live upon id^ 6ejlel^c ouf, I insist upon. 

[Repeat also Lesson xxxTiii.] 

211. All nouns derived from one of the above verbs or 
adjectives take after them the same preposition as their 
root word ; e. g., bie 95itte urn, the request for ; bie 33er« 
wunberung uber, the astonishment at ; bie Surd^t ijor, the 
fear of, &c. 

Examples. 

SD'^a'riuS njar potj; auf [cine ^^aten. — 3d^ ^^al^Ie auf meine 
ffreunbe. — Q3erlaf[en @ie fld^ auf niidl? ! — @ie tepel^t auf i^ren 
ffiitten. — 2)er SSebiente wartet auf feinen '§errn. — 3Bir f)o^m 
oufbie 3u^uttft (future). — ©ie ben!t an i^re ffreunbin. — 
2Bir glauben an ein anbereg Mm. — 3(^ hitU @ie urn »Jladbftd^t. 
— 3^ ^altc il^n fur eincn Qleifcnben. — (5r ^at cin SBud^ u6er 
bie $flid^ten gecjen fl^ fclbp gefdjriet'en. — 3d^ wuubere mid^ 
vlUx feine '§5fl!id)feit.— (I'r ftavjt uber ^opfrcel^. — ®ie Parb an 
ber ^uS^ebrunc^ (consumption). — 2)ie @u^^e fd^medft nadft 
^Pfeffer. — ^ie ,ftir^e roc^ na^ ©ei^taudb (incense).— 2)er 
93er Breeder fiirc^tet fid^ tjor bem ^obc. — 3db tcarne @ie vor 
ienem 2)tenfd^en. — 3^ bitte um Q3ergei^ung. 

Exercise LXXX. 



id^ l^alte ab, I detain, deter 
bag (Jieber, the fever 



bag ©emiife, vegetables 
bie ©d^Iange, the snake. 



The fear of punishment deters many from crimes. — 
We spent our holidays in the country. — She laughs at 
everything. — Take (= carry) this letter to the post. — 
They rejoiced at the good news. — (The) Christians, 
Jews, and Turks all^ believe* in one God ; the heathen 
believe in many {say, several) gods. — Will she go to 
the ball to-morrow Y — The whole house smelt of paint 
(= colour). — He said these words in French. — The 
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soldiers who had captured the gang (B. 11) hoped for a 
reward. — We go to town once a (= the) week. — This 
tea tastes smokj (say, of smoke). — They (man) found 
that the jester (R. 7) had died of (j)or) fright. — These 
artisans (R. 3) are coming from church. — The landlady 
went to the meat-market. — The book consists of three 
parts. — The duke has gone hunting. — ** March ** is called 
(^) Wt&x^ in German. — He goes to the exchange every 
day. — Onf Thursday' next* {ace.) he is going into the 
country. — She was (perf.) not at the ball on (the) Tues- 
day. — I am waiting for my sister-in-law. — The servants 
are at the vegetable-market. — It is very silly (eiufa(tig) 
to believe in ghosts. — I always took him for a sensible 
man. — She insists on her plan. — The wild boar (©c^trein) 
lives upon acorns (R. 4). — The prince might (= could) 
have died of the fever. —I beg (for) pardon. — You will 
not be able to do it in this way. — Your granddaughter 
has asked me (for) my opinion. — Tn the hope of ob- 
tainingt help, they resisted as long as they could. — We 
wondered at his generosity. — The dogs were afraid of 
the wolves. — The dread (R. 2) of thieves breakingf iuf 
prevented him from sleeping {say, let him not sleep). — 
May (=can) I depend (:= reckon) upon you? — He 
complains of your nephew. — The count was proud of 
his name. — I often think of you. — He prevented me 
from (the) writing (©c^reiSen 7i.) — She was crying at 
her losses. — He is not afraid of snakes. — I asked your 
brother-in-law for advice. — She is afraid of the danger. 
— ^^The book ought to have consisted of five volumes. — 
Can you count upon him ? — The shoemaker had taught 
the raven these words in the hope of a reward from the 
emperor. — I warned her of the dangers which beset 
(= threatened) her. — They did not inquire {perf.) after 
yon. — The joy at this discovery was sincere. — The duke 
was astonished at the jester's impudence (R. 7). — What 
do you think of the story ? 
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FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

212. The prononns it, theftn, this, that, what, and which ^ 
when they do not refer to persons, and when nnaccom- 
panied by a noan, are combined with prepositions in the 
following manner : 

tt}Oi?on, of what or which, hai^on, of it, them, this or 

what of that 

n?omit, with what or which bamtt, with that, with them, 

etc. 
troju, what for, to what baju, for it, for that purpose 

purpose 
n^obutd}^ through what, etc. baburc^, through or by that, 

etc. 
n?ofur, for what or which bafur, for it, that, or them 
n?obei, by which, whereat babei, by it, thereat, etc. 
tuonacl?, after what or which bana^ or barnad^, after it, etc. 
))?oc)ec)en, against which, etc. bac^e^en, against that, etc. 
Ujorin, in which, wherein barin, in it, in this, therein, 

etc. 
ni^oran, at what or which baran, at it, at them, etc. 
n?orauf, on or upon which barauf, on or upon it, them, 

etc. 

N.B. — When the preposition begins with a vowel, an 
¥ is inserted before the preposition. 

Exercise LXXXI. 

1^ haht ttxta^ ba^egen, I have an objection to it 
i(i) ijobt nidit^ bagegeit, I have no objection to it 
voo^n blent bad P what is that good for P what is the use 

of that ? 
bad bient ju etn?ad, that is good for something 
ber «&anbel; the bargain befommen, to get, t.e. acquire. 

Rely on it. — He will be punished for it. — These are 
not the same streets through which we came (jperf,) on 
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(the) Saturday. — Are yo# satisfied with the bargain ? 
I am not very wellf satisfied with it. — These are the 
camels on which they rode (perf.) through the desert. — 
Is that the gate at which you have knocked ? — This is 
the desk on which he has written the letter. — I intend 
going (say, to go) to Forest Hill this afternoon ; bat if 
you have any objection (to it), I shall stay at home. — 
They showed us the chairs on which the emperor and 
the king (had) sat. — I cannot do anything in it. — I shall 
not give more for it than it is worth. — Do you insist on 
that ?-r-This ink is too pale, one cannot write with it. — 
Nobody knows what it may be good for. — It is good for 
nothing. — Here are the books ; what shall I do with 
them? — What does he mean by (= with) that? — You 
cannot do anything against it. — In this you are mistaken. 
— You will not get anything for this. — This is a very 
curious (= strange) house. Who lives in it ? — I am. 
certain you cannot gain anything by it. — This is the 
gateway under which we were Xperf.) standing during 
the lain. — Do you speak of onr winter-concei'ts ? We do 
not speak of them. — May (l>arf) I count upon it? — This 
is the medicine (R. II) of which we were speaking. — 
They wonder at it, — What are you laughing at ? — The 
duke might have died of it. — The poet has said or 
written something on it. — Have you inquired (after) 
the pi ice of the brandy ? I have not inquired about 
(say, after) it. — What do you think (l^alten) of that ? — 
I am glad of it. — He is vexed at it. — What are you 
vexed at ? — Of what are you thinking ? Are you 
thinking of your losses ? You must not think of them. 
You cannot alter it. — This is the bed in which he died. 
— What is she crying at? — What are you afraid of? 
— What does he live upon ? — I have not given it you for 
that purpose. — She was not laughing at that. 
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FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 

ON THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

213. The present participle is formed bj affixing the 
letter b to the infinitive ; as, 

lobenb, praising, from loBen, to praise. 
In German, the present participle is scarcely, ever 
nsed except as an adjective. As such it precedes the 
noun which it qualifies; 6.^., bad foti^enbe SBaffer, the 
boiling water. Should it be accompanied bj an object, 
an adverb, or other dependent word, these must all be 
placed between the article and the present participle; e.^.. 
The servant accompanying him, ber il^tt begleitenbe Diener. 

N.B. — The same rule (as to the arrangement of 
words) holds good in relation to past participles and 
adjectives ; e.^., 

The country discovered by Columbus, bad J?Ott 60* 

lumbuS entberfte iSanb. 
The measures required for the safety of the country, 
bie gur SRul&e bed Sanbed erforberUci^en SHJa^tegeln. 

214. All other constructions with the present parti- 
ciple ought to be avoided in German, and rendered 
either by an infinitive, a subordinate clause, or a sub- 
stantive. 

He intends going to Vienna, er fceatflc^tigt, tta(]^ 5Bien 

ju Qel^en. 
She confesses having taken the ring, f!e geflel^t, baj fie 

ben Qling genommen l^at. 
They resolved upon settling there, (le befdbloffen, fl^ bort 

niebequlaffen. 
On his arriving at Cologne, foBalb er in J^oln angefommett 

n?ar, or bei feiuer 51n!unft in ^o(n. 
He has been punished for having been disobedient, 

er ip bejlraft tv)orben, n?ei( er ungel^orfam geroefen ift. 
Whilst holding the one, he let the other escape, 

Jtdl^renb er ben einen fep^ielt, lief ber anbere ba»on. 
After having said this, he expired, na^bem er biefed 

gefagt l^atte, i?erfd?ieb er. 

[Repeat also §§ 53, 184, and 186.] 
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216. As regards § 184, it must be observed bere that, 
sbould there be a noun or pronoun between the prepo- 
sition withovt and the participle, without is to be ren- 
dered bj the compound conjunction ofjtit ba^ and the 
finite verb ; e.g.. 

She went to Jason without her father knowing it, fie 
ging gu Safon, tH)m ba^ i^r ffiater e3 iru^te. 

216. When the verbs mentioned in § 210 are followed 
by a present participle, the preposition required by the 
German verb is generally expressed before the infinitive 
or the subordinate clause by one of the compounds 
given in § 212, in the following manner : — 

He meditates upon escaping, er flnnt barauf, ju tnU 

fommen. 
I insist upon your paying me, id^ Bejlel^e barauf, bafi 

@ie mic^ i^a^Un* 

217. The present participle (or gerund) may often be 
rendered by the infinitive, which then becomes a sub- 
stantive, and is always of the neuter gender : 

On account of his being unwell, n?egen feineS Unnjol^I* 
feinS. 

Exercise LXXXII. 



bet »&6jKng, the courtier 
unBefannt, unknown 



ble SBoUe, the wool 
inne ^aUn, to tenant 

ble Xf)x&m, the tear ; bag J^rof obit', the crocodile 
Ifigen, log, gelogen, to tell an untruth ; ba^er', therefore. 

The person tenanting the house. — The money found 
in Br corner of the drawer. — The stranger inquired after 
a street unknown to me. — The boy had been expelled 
{say, dismissed) from (the) school for having told an 
untruth. — The duke had the jester sentenced to death 
(R. 7) for having made an attempt (5tttentat' n,) upon 
his life. — He is astonished at your having demanded 
such a thing (fo ettraS). — He is proud of being the son 
of such a great man. — She laughs at your having be- 
lieved it. — The courtiers of Darius accused Daniel of 
having violated the laws of the Persians. — They spent 
the whole night in (say, with) reading (8-). — Martin 
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Luther's friend was killed at (an) his side by (the) 
lightning. — I do not know what to think of it. — The 
crocodile imitates the voice of a crying child. They 
therefore call (n-) the tears of a hypocrite crocodile's 
tears, though it is rery improbable that the crocodile 
sheds (say, cries) tears. — The law punishes those who 
illtreat animals. 



FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 
USE OF THE TENSES. 

218. In the use of the tenses the German does not 
differ materially from the English, except in the follow- 
ing cases : — 

1. In Gorman the present may be used instead of the 
future, when the meaning is clear, especially when the 
sentence contains an adverb of time expressing futurity ; 
e.g., ubcrmorcjcn gcl^cn n?ir auf^ ^aiit), the day after to- 
morrow we shall go to the country. 

2. The present tense is always employed for the Eng- 
lish perfect when the action or suffering indicated by 
the verb is still continuing at the moment the person is 
speaking ; e.g., ic^ Un feit gel^n Sal^ren in ©ngtanb, I have 
been in England for (or these) ten years. In the same 
manner, ic^ Icrnc fcit brei 3a^rcn ^cutfd^. The duration of 
time is in this case expressed by fcit with the dative, as 
in the above examples. 

3. The perfect is used for the English past in short 
and abrupt sentences descriptive of events which took 
place lately (at any rate, within the speaker's lifetime, 
or that of the person addressed) : 

Why did you not come sooner yesterday ? SBarum flnb 
<B\t cjejlern nic^t fruiter gefommcn ? 

I was there in time, ic^ bin bei ^dUn ba gettjefen* 

Where did you see my brother the day before yester- 
day ? S&o l^aben ®ie mcincn SBrubcr t?orgcflern gefe^en? 

Where were you bom ? SBo flnb ©ie geboren ? 
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Exercise LXXXIII. 

(From " Tales of Heroes of Ancient Greece," related by Kiebuhr 

to his little son Marcus.) 

There (9) was once a king in Greece whose^ name was 
Athamas, and his wife's name was Nephela. They 
had two children, a son and a daughter, who were very- 
good, and loved each other very muchf. The son's 
name was Phrixns, and the daughter's name was Helle. 
The father, however (after), was wicked, and put away 
his wife, the mother of the good children, and married 
another woman whose name was Ino, and who was 
very wicked. She treated the poor childi'en very badly, 
and gave them little to eat and bad clothes, and beat 
them because they wept for (um) their mother. She 
was a very wicked stepmother. At last she was going 
to sacrifice the boy Phrixus. But when he was brought 
to the altar, the god Hermes brought a beautiful large 
ram, which had golden wool, and could walk upon the 
clouds. On this ram with the golden fleece Hermes 
placed (fe|cn) Phrixus and also his sister Helle, and told 
them (188) to go to the country of Colchis, through the 
air. The ram knew the way. The children had (164) 
to cling with one hand to its horns, and the other arm 
they put round each other's body* ; but Helle let go her 
hold of her brother, and fell down (l^inun'ter) into the 
sea. Phrixus wept very muchf because his good sister 
was dead, but went on riding and came to Colchis. 
There he sacrificed the ram, and nailed the golden fleece 
against an oak-tree» 

Each other, fl(^ ; to put away, J?crfio^en ; to marry, 
l^eirat^en; the stepmother, tie ©tiefmutter; to sacrifice, 
o^fern ; the altar, ber *2lttar' ; the wether, ram, ber SBibber ; 
golden, of gold, golben; the fleece, baS Slie^ ; I cling to, 



1 " Whose name was " — render this and all similar phrases by 
l^fen (73), to be called ; for instance, say here, " who was called 
Athamas, and his wife waa called Nephela.'* 

' Translate : With the other arm they held one-another (jlc^) 
embraced (umfc^Iungen). 

9 
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Luther's friend was kill , hold or cm 

Jiglitnin^. — I do not k» jn ridintr 

crocodile imitates the 

therefore call (n-) t^ 

tears, though it ir 

sheds (say, cries^ . .^ 

illtrcat auimals. --' 

4 ■* J nai. 

r * tvarrior ; ho (1\» 

•^ .iier's) outsi lo the town. i>. 

f*aid to (the) king Pclias that a man 
o nim with onlyf one shoe, who wouhl take 
.iio kingdom fromf him (dat.) Then (ba) it 
^ned that (the) king Pelias gave a hanquet, to 
^Jywhich he invited also Jason. Jason had (164) to 
iide through a brook in coming (say, in order to come) 
^ the town, for there (f 8) was no bridge over the brook, 
fhere (fS) had been a heavy (fiarf) thnnderstorm during 
the night, and it had i-ained very heavily ; the brook was 
foil off water. There he lost one of his shoes in the 
wat^r, and came with onlyt one shoe into the king's 
house. AVhen king Pelias saw that, he was stai tied, 
and told Jason (188) to leave the country, and not to come 
back (= again) unless he brought him the golden fleece 
whichf wasf at Colchis. Jason was not afraid, and in- 
vited a great many other brave Greeks to go with him. 
For, in order to get the fleece, they (man) had to 6ght 
(fdm^fen) (with) wild animals and wicked men. Jason 
built a large ship for himself and his companions. In 
this (batei) he was assisted* by the goddess Minerva, who 
loved ( = liked) him, and gave him a tree for his (gum) 
mast: when Jason questioned (= asked) it (ben), it told 
him ( 189) what to do. The ship's name was Argo, and those 
who went in (= with) the ship wore called Argonauts. 
Amongst the Argonauts there (9) was also Hercnles, and 
the two brothers Zetes and Kalais, who had wings and 
could fly through the air, and a hero whose name was 



3 Verbs governing the dative, as ^dfcn, to assist, cannot be con- 
strued personally in the passive voice ; use, therefore, hero the 
active voice, by saying, " the goddess Minerva helped him." 
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wlio k 'mowledgment of it, j^um 2)anf ; 

a) tliey .-h adventurer, ber Qlbenteurer. 



callec 



XXXVI. 



\ a be fleece, but (say, and) 

* ? for it was predestined 

^ 5. •• ™P 0)^^) whenever 

^ ** < • ^ demanded it. He^ 

J^\ ^ ^. '. '^ave it, but thatf 

.uerstorm m Oimniu > ^^^ ^1^^^ ^^^ 

<r|d?rctfcn, erid^raf, crf*rocfcn ; u,. .^g ^g^ been 

paiiion, ber (^e)cU (gm, -en) ; the guu about and 

like C«omebody), i^ i)aht ( Semaiib) Ueb ; ^^^^ ^=blew) 
ber Qlrvjonaut' (ye^i, -en) ; to go (in a c^ri^^g_ •■.h, and 
other conveyance), fa^ren (72); the wing, |^>»., ^nffer 
knock down, id; fd^tacje ju 93ot>en ; I box, or fic^J^^u*"' of 
the fist;, id; fdmpfc auf bie gauft. '^^ WiV^ ,- 

Exercise LXXXV. 
After that the Argonauts came in (= with) their rV 
Argo to a town which was called Salmydessa. Th^^ 
lived a kinp^ theref of thef name of Phineus. 'Ju!. 
latter (liefer) had offended Jupiter. In order to pnnigk 
Lim, Jupiter made him blind. Whenever he sat down' 
to dinner (in order to eat), theref came large horrid' 
birds (which they) called Harpies (*&ar^)9en). These 
Harpies had a skin of iron like a coat of mail, and when* 
Ihe servants of the blind Phineus shot or struck*- at 
(uad;) them, they could not wound them. The Harpiea* 
had also great sharp iron claws with which they tore 
the people to pieces who wanted to drive them away. 
Now^ as soon as dinner (baS @ffen) was served up, they 
would* come and carry it away. Thus* as (the) poor' 
Phineus never could eat properly, he was nearly starved" 
to death. When the heroes came to him, he relaticd to' 
them his misfortunes (slug.)^ and wept very muchf, aiid 

^^auen, ^ieb, ge^auen, to hew, oat, strike. ^ ?luu, which plaoe 
aftor the coujunctiuD. '^"Wonld" siguifies here an actual and 
repeated occurrence, and therefore is translated by the imperfect of 
the verb "to come." 
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begged them to belp^ him. The heroes sat down wiiil 
him to dinner, and when the dinner was brought m 
(f)tttin'), the Harpies (also) came flying^ in. Jason and 
his companions drew their swords and struck at them, 
bnt that was of no nse. The two (Beiten) sons of 
Boreas, Zetes and Kala'is, who had wings, raised 
(fd^n^ingen) themselves into the air; then (ba) the Harpies 
were startled and flew away, and the two heroes flew 
after them'. The Harpies at last became so tired that 
they fell down into the sea and were drowned. Then 
(ba) Zetes and Kalais came back, and now (the) poor 
Phinens had rest and could eat. When the wind was 
favourable, the heroes went back to (fluf) their ship 
Argo (in order) to sail towards (=to) Colchis; and 
•when they took leave of Phineus, he embraced them, 
and kissed them, and thanked them a great many times 
for (bafiir, baf ) having helped him out of his distress^ 
and in acknowledgment of it he gave them good advice;- 
and they did what he advised them, and thus avoided 
all the dangers which up to this time had prevented 
adventurers from reaching (crreic^en) Colchis ; and they 
ran^^ their ship up the river Phasis, which runs (=flows) 
through Colchis. Some remained in (auf) the ship, hni? 
Jason* and Pollux and many other heroes went into 
the town where the king dwelt. The king's name was 
^etes, and he had a dauprhter whose name was Medea. 
Jason said to (the) king -^etes that Pelias had (195, 3) 
sent them to fetch the golden fleece, and begged him to 
give it to him. 

I sit down to dinner, i(i} fe|e mid^ pi 3;ifd^; horrid, 
o^fd^culid^; the coat of mail, ber ^Janjer; to wound, t)er» 
n:unben ; iron, eifcrn (adj\) ; the claw, bie Jtratte ; I serve 
ijp (dinner), i^ trage auf; properly, orbentli^; to be 
fetarved to death, Sjcrl^ungern ; it is of no use, eS f^ilft 
nid^tS ; to sail, fcgcln ; I take leave of, i^ nel^nie 9(6f^teb 
l)on ; to kiss, fuffcn ; a great many times, bielmal3 ; the 

' The use of tod(> before the infinitive would render the prayer 
more emphatic. ® Flying in, l^ereingefloflen ; the past participle with 
the verb fommen is often used where the present participle is 
employed in English. • After them, il^nen na(|>, or l^intcr i^nen B<r. 
» fie tiefen in Un %luf ^^aftd ein. 
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distress, bte 9loif) ; in ackuowledgment of it, jum S)anf ; 
up to this time, U^f)tx' ; the adventurer, ber ^benteurer* 

Exercise LXXXVI. 

^^ietes was unwilling to lose the fleece, but (say, and) 
Obnld (also) not refuse it to Jason, for it was predestined 
diat he should (=must) give it up (^er) whenever 
SXkjone came (195, 3) from Greece and demanded it. He^ 
therefore* told* Jason that he should have it, but thatf 
he must first yoke the brazen bulls to (t)or or an) a 
plough, and plough up (um) a large field, and then sow 
the teeth of the dragon. The brazen bulls had been 
made by Yulcan. They moved^ and walked about and 
were alive like (voit) real bulls, but they belched (=blew) 
outt fire from (=out of the) nose and (the) mouth, and 
were far (nod) treit or t)icl) more ferocious and stronger 
than real bulls. Therefore they had a stable, built of 
great stones and iron, and were fastened with strong 
iron chains^ The king's daughter Medea saw Jason at 
be^ fiEkther's house, and became fond of him, and she was 
sorry that Jason should perish. She was able to pre- 
pare magic potions, and she placed (= seated) herself on 
a chariot (= waggon) which was drawn by flying ser- 
pents (=snakes). Thns she flew through the air, and 
^thered herbs on many mountains and in many vales 
(srvallies), and on the banks of brooks. From (=out 
of) all these herbs she pressed outf the juice and pre- 
pared it. Then (bann) she went to Jason without her 
father knowing it, and brought him the juice, and told 
him to rub his face and his hands and arms and legs, and 
also his armour, his shield, his sword, and (his) lance 
with the juice. Thereby (baburci^) he would, said she, be- 
come for a whole day stronger than all other heroes to- 
gether, and (the) fire would not bum (tJerbr-) him, and 
steel would not wound him, or (saj/, and not) cut (1^-) 
through his shield and (his) armour, but' his* sword' 
and his lance would pierce (^auen iinb fleci^en) through 
steel as if it were butter. Then (bann) a day was fixed 
on which Jason was to yoke (anf^onncn) the bulls and . 

1 Say, thej walked and moved themselves (107) and lived. 

?2 
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SOW the teeib. Early in the (am) morning, before the. 
sun rose, came (the) king ^etes, with his daughter and. 
his ministers, chamberlains, and conrtiers, and sat down 
on a throne near (bet) the place were Jason was ip 
plough. The others sat down on benches, and all the^ 
people (out) of the town went out (l^tnaud') to see whalh 
turn' affairs would take. 

T refuse, i^ fc^Iage aB ; to predestine, to fix, BefHmntett y 
fii-st (adv.), erp or gutjor' ; to yoke, ftjanncn ; brazen, el^etttj 
the bull, bcr ©tier; the dragon, ber ©rad^e ; to move 
(reg.), bctrccjen ; the mouth (of animals), bag Wtdwl {pL 
SKdufer) ; ferocious, 66fe ; therefore, beSnjegcn or balder ; 
the stable, ber ©tatt ; I fasten, i(^ T6inbc an ; {he chain, bie 
^ette; I become fond of somebody, ic^ getrinne Scmanb 
Itcb ; I perish, id^ fomme urn ; the magic potion, ber 
Saufcerfaft ; thus, fo j the herb, bag ^aut (pZ. ^rduter) ; 
to press, bruden ; the juice, ber ©aft ; the armour, bte 
SKijfung; the shield, bag ©c^itb j the lance, bie Sange; for 
a whole day, einen ganjen 3:ag lang; the minister (of 
state), ber Si^ini'fter ; the chamberlain, ber Jtammerl^err. 

Exercise LXXXVII. 

Jason rubbed himself and his weapons with the juice, 
as (trie) Medea had told him, and came to the place. 
The stable in which the bulls were keptf stood near (an) 
the place. Then (ba)' the door was opened, and Jason 
courageouly stepped in, and was not at all afraid. He 
loosed the bulls from the chain, and seized each with 
one hand by its (=the) horn, and dragged (=pulled) 
them out (l^erauS'). The bulls bellowed (=roared) ter- 
ribly, and thereat the fire came out* from their mouths 
and their noses, and as much smoke as when a house is 
burning, or whenf Mount Vesuvius is spitting (Jo7^ fire. 
Then' the wicked king u3Eetes rejoiced, because he 
thought (= believed) the bulls would kill Jason. But 
1^ latter (biefer) pressed them both with their (= the) 

8 Say^ how it would go. ^ * Then' is translated by tann, wheu 
it aignifies ' after that' ; ba (at that time) is used when some * 
new fact is suddenly introduced. * Translate : The fire came to 
them out of the mouth and the nose. 
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beads to the ground ; then they struck out with their 
hind-l(»gs (Ex. xvii.), and Jason pressed so hard ({larf). 
tiiat they fell npon their (=tbe) knees. The plough to 
(on) which they were to be yoked was entirely of iron ; 
Bollux brought it, and threw the yoke over their" necks 
and a chain round their horns, whilst Jason kept^ their 
mouths and their noses so close (fe{)) to the ground 
that they could not belch outf fire. When Pollux had 
finished, and the bulls were yoked (angefpannt), he leapt 
quickly aside, and Jason then seized (erg-) the chain with 
one hand, and the handle (Stetj m.) of the plough with 
the other, and let loose hisf graspf off the horns. The 
bulls jumped up (auf) and were going to run away, but 
Jason held the chain so fast (fefl), that they were obliged 
to walk quite slowly, and to plough properly. When 
they were yoked the sun rose, and when it was noon, 
Jason had ploughed up the whole field. Then he took the 
yoke off'' the bulls and let them loose. The bulls were 
so terrified (crfd^rocfcn) that they ran like (wic) a cat 
which has haii (=got) a beating (say^ blows), and thus 
they ran without looking behind them to (auf) the 
mountains. There they would have set the forest on 
fire, if Yu lean had not appeared {say^ come) and (had) 
caught (cingcfangen) them and led them away. When 
Jason had done (with the) ploughing, he went to (the) 
king u^etes and said thatf he should now give him the 
dragon's teeth. (The) Dragons and serpents have their 
mouths (say^ the mouth) full of small teeth, and ^etes 
gave Jason a brazen helmet quite full of teeth. Jason 
took them out (l^erau^) with his (=the) hand, went up 
and down (on) the field, and threw them in all direc* 
tions; and then he took a large spear and beat the 
clods into small pieces, and made the ground (@'-) even, 
as (njie) the gardener does after sowing. And then he 
went away and lay down (in order) to rest until it was 
evening, for he was very weary (m-J. 

' Translate : Threw to them the yoke (taS docfi) upon the neok 
(9la(fen, m.) ^ 8ay^ held them with the month and the nose. 

7 1 take off, ic^ ne^me ob {sep, verb), construed with the dative of 
the person or the animal which is relieved of the bordea* 
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Not at all, gar nid^t; I loose or free, id^ tnac^^e ta0j 
terribly, entfe|Uc^; Mount Vesavins, ber fficfuo'; to tJpe 
ground, auf tie ^rbe ; 1 have done or finished, id? 6in farti^'^ 
aside, auf bic ©cite; loose, loS ; the blow, ber Sdjlag;!; 
look behind me, \^ fel^e mid; um ; I set something c^ 
fire, i^ [e|e ettrag in a3ranb; full, tjott; the helmet, ber *^lm^' 
in all directions, nad? alien Seiten; the spear, ber Speerj 
the clod, bie ©cJ^otle ; I beat into small pieces, i(J^ fd^Iog^ 
flein; even, eben ; I lie down, id^ lege mi(3^ ^in (or nieber). ^ 

Exercise LXXXVIII. 

Towards sunset he returned to (auf) the field, and' 
there were growing everywhere iron men out of the soil. 
Some had grown out (l^eraug) downt to their (W^ an bie) 
feet, others to the knees, others to the hips, others to 
the under part of (H3 unter) the shoulders; of (Don) 
some (einig-) of them one saw but (=only) the helmet 
or (the) forehead. Those who had their (=the) arms ■ 
already out of the earth, and could move them, skbok 
their spears and brandished their swords. Some were 
just (aucb fd;on) freeing their feet, and were about* to go 
against Jason. Then Jason did what his friend* Medea 
had told him ; he took a big stone and thi*ew it on the ' 
field rightf in the midst of them. When the iron men 
saw that (ben), they sprang quickly (in. order) to seize 
(97) it. Then (baruSer) they began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, because each wished to have it, and to 
cut (1^) and thrust at (nad^) each other^, and as soon as 
one had freed his feet from (au^) the ground, he also 
ran up (l^iu), and thus they fought together^ until all of 
them {say, until they all) were dead. But Jason walked 
about over (=on) the field and cut off the heads of those' 
that were growing out (l^erauS). Thus all the iron men 
perished. The next morning Jason went to (the) king 
JQetes and demanded the fieece ; but the king did not 
give it to him, and told him to come again. He wished 
to (ivoUte) have Jason murdered. Medea told Jason that^' - 
and told him also that he must fetch the fleece himself 

- 8 SBoUten auf 3afon to8 gel^n. ' Sreunbtn. i each other =» one another. 
'mit einantev. ^Bay^ cat to those the heatls off (a6). 
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or else he would not get it. The fleece was nailed to 
(at! CLcc.) an oak, and at the foot of the oak there (9) lay a 
dragon that never slept, and ate all men who wanted to 
touch* (anrul^ren) the fleece, except (au^tx) (the) king 
.^Betes. I'he dragon was immortal, therefore Medea could 
not help Jason to kill him. Medea however^ prepared^ a 
potion which set the dragon to sleep. Jason stepped 
over him (jtieg ubcr il^n weg), and drew out (l^craug') the 
nails by ( = with) which the fleece was nailed to the oak, 
and taking down (l^inunter) the fleece, he wrapt (fd^tagcn) 
it in his cloak, and carried it off'f to (aufj the ship, 
Medea came also, and became Jason *s wife, and went 
with him to Greece. When Medea (had) arrived with 
Jason in Thessaly (^l^effa(ien), she made (the) old ^son 
yoang again, so that his hair (pi.) became black again, 
and all his teeth came again, and he grew asf strong as 
(u?ie) a young man, and lived a great many more years. 
But she killed Pelias, and ^son became (again) king in 
his stead. 

Sunset, ©onne nuntcrgang, m. ; I return, ic^ f ommc wiebcr ; 
the hip, bie »&ufte ; the forehead, bie ©time or @tim ; to 
shake, fc^utteln ; in the midst of, mitten unter ; to thrust, 
ped^cn (77); I set to sleep, id^ fc^ldfcrc (fcbldfre) cin; to 
murder, crmorben ; or else, fonfl ; a great many more, noci^ 
KJiele ; in his stead or place, an fcintr ©tatt or ©telle. 



CONVERSATIONAL PHRASES, SYNONYMS, 

AND IDIOMS. 

I. — Phrases and Terms used in School, 

SBer ift baran (bran) ? ") ^rjr^ , . ., ^ 

5ln trem i jt bie Mei^e ? j ^^^^ *^"^ " '^ ? 



* ru^ren (Ex. x.) is * to touch/ ' to move/ in a figurative sense ; 
\df tu^xt an is, ' I touch with my hand or fingers.' 
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3(J& 6in baran (bran), ") 

3L)ie Oflci^c ift an mir, j 

aBuc^fla(»ircn, 

9Bie trirb biefed SBort ge* 

fd^rieOcu ? 
®irb eg gro^ ober flein ge* 

fd)rie6cn ? 
aWorgen l^abcn trir frei, 

3L)icfcn 91ac^mittag i)abm ttjlr 

. frei, 

®d?lagen ©ic* urn, 
©d^laijcn @ic bicfcg 5[Bort auf, 
(Sic l^aben einen ®a^ ufcer^* 

. fc^laf^en, 

®ie fommen fel&r [^dt, 
3d? bin j;« f^dt gefommen, 
©oil id^ Sic iiberborcn? 
(Sagen ©ic 3(}rc -ilufgabc i)n, 
Sal^ren ©ic fort, 
UcBerfc^cn ©ie biefcS InS 

S)cutf*e, 
^cbcn ®ie biefcS Suc^ auf, 

IDic JiJinic, the rnled^ine. 
bic ^dU, the (printed or 

written) line, 
niimblid), viva voce, aloud, 
fc^riftlid). in writing, 
bcr, bic Solgenbc, the next, 
bic Xa^d, the black-board. 



It is my tum« 

To spell. 

How do yoa spell th£i 

word? 
Is it spelt with a capital 

or a small letter ? 
We shall have a holiday 

to-morrow. 
We have a half-holiday to* 

day. 
Turn over. 
Look this word out. 
You have skipped a sen* 

tence. 
You are very late. 
I was behind my time. 
Shall I hear your lesson P 
Say your lesson. 
Go on. 
Translate this into German. 

Pick np that book. 

bic Jtrcibc, the chalk. 

bag !l^o[d^^a^icr, the blotting^ 

pa per. 
bcr MUd^, the blot, 
bic ©tunbc, (1) the hour, 

(2) an hour's lesson. 
9}u^ig! silence. 



II. — Short Idiomatic Expressions, and 
OTHER Phrases. 

3c3^ 6in c8, it is I. r pray, 

5)u bift eg, it is thou. fBittt ) P^^^^®> 

(Sr ifl cS, it is he. ' i don't mention it, 

©ic ijl eg, it is she. ( no trouble at all. 

♦ The teacher addresses his junior pupils by bu, thou, plur. i^ ; 
for iustaiice, fc^^Iag' um (to one pupil), fc^ta^t urn (to several pupils). 



SYNONYMS, AND IDIOMff. 



1/1 



aBlr finb e0, it is we. 
®inb ®ie eg ? is it you ? 
@inb jle eg ? is it they ? 
®uten iJacj, good day. 
©uten 3)Jorgen,good morning. 
®uten -ilbent), good evening. 
68 ^aQtlt, it hails. 
68 fcti|t, it lightens. 
8ieif (w?.), hoar frost. 
68 Srcnnt, there's a fire. 
®a8 ©cfd^dft, the business. 
S)er ^Ia|, the place. 
9ln feiner ( in his place, 

©telle, ( if I were he. 
$la| fur jtrei, room for two. 
68 ifl Un *4Jta|, there's no 

room, 
©c^nfen @ie ein, pour out. 
8ri[(f)e8 33rob, new bread. 
Srifc^e 6ier, new-laid eggs. 
6r Qhidjt Sl^nen, he is like 

you. 
9luf cin »§aar, to a hair. 
9latu rlid^, of course. 
6iitjtrei', Ijroken, smashed. 
^Uiiijetn ©ie, ring the bell, 
^affen ©ie un8 . . . , let us . . . 
Der SBarfenOatt, the whiskers. 
£>ie ?&adt, the cheek. 
2)er §8art, the beard. 
maQ gie6t'8? what's the 

matter ? 
8flec^t8, on or to the right. 



^{nU, on or to the left, 

2)iMt ©etratt, by force. 

2?on ©eburt, by birth. 

3u iJanbe, by land. 

Snr ©ee, by sea. 

3u S^ferbe, on horseback. 

3u 3Bageu, in a carriage. 

3u 5u§, on foot. 

3u *^3fin9flen, at Whitsun- 
tide. 

Urn Djlern, about Easter. 

SBeil^nadjten, Christmas. 

^ad) (prep.) ^ 

9^adbbem (conj.) > after. 

mdjW (adv.) ) 

0^ac^^er' (adv.), afterwards. 

I)rel ZaQt nad^|)er, three days 
after. 

3m ©egentl^eil, on the con- 
trary. 

Urn fo Beffer, so much the 
better. 

Urn fo fc^timmer, so much 
the worse. 

^a^ maci^t nic^t8, nevermind. 

©^a^en or fci^erj;en, to joke. 

Dlot^ig l^aben, to want. 

»&aU! stop! 

Dlidjt mi^x, no more. 

^i6:^t Idnger, no longer. 

SBentg{ten8, at least. 

«&6c^jlen8, at most. 

3^ and} nt(^t; nor I either. 



in. — Synonyms, &c. 

©e^en, to see, i.e. perceive. 

©el^en ©ie ! look ! 

3c^ fa^ i^n an, I looked at him. 

3ti^ fa| xi)m ji^ix, I was observing or watching him. 

6r \af) bla^^.gefunb, &o, au8, he looked pa.le, healthy. Ad 
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<S^mtdtn, to taste ; foflen, to try (by tasting). 

2)iefer Jtaffee fd^mecft nac^ 6id?orie (pron. ; tfiio'rUe), tins 

cofl'ee tastes of chiconr. 
^6nnen ®ie baS nid^t fd^meaen ? can you not taste tbat ? 
J^oflen ®ie ibn bodj nur, (just) taste it. 
SBredjen, to break (a limb, his word, his promise). 
S^tbrcd^en, to break (to pieces ; said of china, glass, Ac.) 
(5r ^at ^d) ein iod) in ben Jlo^f gefatten, he fell and broke 

his head. 
3^ l^abe mir ben Sto^f \>ax\xUx gettroc^en, I have been 

puzzling my brains with it. 
3^ erinnere, 1 remind ; id) erinnere mi(3&, I remember, 
©eboren (dot,), to belong, i, e, to be the property of, 
®clporen ^u, to belong, i. e. to form part of. 
Diefer ^anb gefcort mir, this volume belongs to me. 
5)iefcr 3Banb ge^ort gu Jcnem $Berfe, this volume belongs to 

that work. 
id) faUt, I drop (intr,), i. e, I fall down. 
3^ laJTe fallen, I drop (tr,) (a book, a pen, Ac.) 
3c^ laffe log, I let go, I leave go. 
3^ l^abe nid^tS ii6rig, I have nothing lefb. 
@3 blitb iT^m nic^tg iibrig aU, he had no other choice than. 
@t ^ai mir nic^tg iibrig gelajfcn, he has lefb me nothing. 
«§interla|fen (iwsep.), to leave by will. 
St^ werbe um fiinf tjon ^ier fortge^en unb um fieBen ffxtuS^ 

fcl^ren, I shall leave here at five, and return at seven. 
IDer 53erflanb, judgment, i, e. the faculty of judging. 
S)a3 Urt^eil, (1) the judgment (opinion), (2) the sentence 

(of a judge). 
Die 9Sernunft, reason, i.e, the reasoning faculty. 
SDer ©runb, the reason, motive, ground. 
Det <?inn, the sense, also the mind. 
®efunber ^?enfci^enj?erpanb, common sense. 
®id} fd^lagen, to fight with fists, sticks, cudgels, to fight 

a duel. 
Sfed^ten, to fight with a weapon. 

ff"nt*^f*tt i ^'^ fight with a weapon (of men). [mals). 

jcampfen | ^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ (of ani- 

Der jjel^ler, the mistake (in writing, speaking). 
S)er 3rrtl^um, mistaken opinion, error. 
Sieten, to offer (so and so much for a thing). 
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3^ Wit an, I offer (as a present). 

@<i^n?5ren, to swear, i.e. to take an oath. 

Slud^en, t ) swear, i.e. curse. 

3t^ bringe in Semanb (ace.) (brang, gebrungcn), I urge, 

urgently request, 
^reiben or i^ trelbe Semanb an, to press, hurry somebody, 
©teigen, to ascend (intr.) 
3* flcige auf eincn g3crg, ) j . mountain 

3* erfteige einen SBcrg, ] ^ ^^^^""^ * mountain, 
.©d^lclfen, to grind (knives, scissors, &c.) 
S)rel^en, to turn or grind (an organ). 
JJaben, to load, to charge (a cart, a rifle, a cannon), 
©ine ^3feife ftolpfen, to charge or fill a pipe. 
SUennen, to call, i, e. to name, give a name. 
Oiufen, to call, shout, make somebody come, to summon. 
SBefud^en, to call on somebody, to visit somebody. 
»&eipcn, (1) to call (give a name), (2) to be called. 
Sag ©d^wert, the (ancient) sword. 
SDer !I)egen, the (officer's) sword. 
©aS ^^Qrn, the corn (grain). 
S)aS '^ul^nerauge, the corn (on the foot). 
S)ie Sorm, the form, i.e. mould. 
S)ie Sanf, the form (in schools). 

SScrmiffcn,to miss (somebody absent, something wanting), 
^erfel^ten, to miss, i.e. not obtain, catch, reach, or hit. 
©ic t?ermi|Ten S^ren Sreunb, you miss your friend. 
SBir T^abcn ben 3w3 ^erfel^It, we missed the train. 
SDiiffen, entbc^^rcn, to spare, i.e. to do without. 
©rn?a8 pe^len, to steal something. 
3emanb beftel^Ien or berauSen, to rob somebody. 
S)cr ffiittc, the will (faculty of volition). 
©aS ieftament', the will, testament, 
(^m^fangcn, to receive (persons and things). 
dti^dlUn, to receive (things only). 
5)er SBefel^t, the order, i.e. command. 
£)ic SBeflettimg, the order (in basiness). 
SDoS (^ommanbo, the command over an army. 
£)ie Orbnung, the order, arrangement. 
SBeibe, both ; fon?ol^t ... ate auc^, both . . . and. 
3d^ l^abe mit betben gef^rocS^en, 1 have spoken to both (of 

them). 

h 
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2d) f)aU fotrobl mit 3brem 3?«tter M mit 3^rcm Sfleffm 

gefprocben, I have spoken both to your cousin and 

your nephew. 
3d> itieterbo'lt, 1 repeat, i.e. learn again. 
3dj fage itic^ I repeat, t.e say again, tell. 
3cb fage fyx, I repeat (or say) a lesson (to the teacher), 
^er ^taat, the state (body-politic, a domain or country). 
^it SteUung, the state, t.e. positior . 
^€r (Stano, the state, i.e. professiou. 
^if ©tettf, (1) the place (standing point), (2) the sitnation. 
OtcidJcn <8w mir 3brf ;^afff, pass me yonr cup. 
^ir fonnten ibn nid)t eneid)fn, we could not reach him. 
3d) werte <B\t halt einbolen (»ep.), I shall soon overtake ^ou. 
^nncn Sie H^ an l^iefe^ ©ejlett teicben, can you reach up 

to this shelf? 
Unter^^alten {insep.), to maintain, i.e. support, also to 

amuse, 
^ebau^ten, to maintain, i.e. assert. 
^cl>cuten, to mean, i.e. signify. 
9)ieinen, to mean, i.e. to understand, to refer to. 
^ctregen (reg.), to move ; beiregen (irr.) (65), to induce. 
3icben, to draw, i.e. pull ; geit^nen, to draw (sketch), 
©lecfen, legen, pettcn, fe^n, jie^n, to put, to place, to take. 

@r fietfte eg in bie ilafc^e, in He put it in his pockety in 
ben !D^unb, his mouth. 

3d) ^abe baS 99u(^ anf baS I put (or placed) the book 
^ult gclccjt, on the desk. 

(Stettcn @ie ben ®tocf in ble Put the cane in the comer. 

(^ fe^t feine SBriUe anf, He puts his spectacles on. 

<Se^en ®ie 3^ren '©ut anf, Put on your hat. 

SBelc^en iRod njerben © ie l^ente Which coat will you put on 

anjie^en ? to-day ? 

3ieb«n @ie Sl^re @tiefet an, Put on your boots, 

^elcben ^ragcn wotten ®ie Which collar will you put 

l^eute anlegen ? on to-day ? 

Q:x fe|te (or nal^m) bie 93ritle, He took off his spectacles, 

ben «&ut ah, his hat. 

dx gog ben Olocf, bie ©tiefel He took off his coat, his 

au^, boots. 
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ltntcrfd}eibcn (unterfd)ieb, iinterfc^ieben), to know one thing 

from another, to distinguish. 
3Jer)3flid?tert, ijerbinben, to oblige (by a service). 
Olotl^icjen, jjtrin^cn, to oblige, i.e. to force. 
3i)t'uffen, to be obliged (infinitive of id^ mu^, I must). 
QBottcn @tc mid) DerBinben ? will you oblige me ? 
3cl) bin 3^ncn fe^r oerSunben, I am much obliged to you. 
»&attcn, (1) to hold, (2) to keep (animals, one's word). 
93c^altcn, to keep, i.e. not to give back. 
Qx i]t auffcd^S 3)Jonate J)er* He has gone (on a journey) 

rciji, for six months. 

^r ifl fed^S 'iiyjonate lang auf He has been travelling for 

Oleifen geroefen, six months. 

IV. — Conversational Idiomatic Phrases. 



SBiccjcf)t'§? ®a§ mad&ctt @le? 
2Bie befinbeu 6ie fid? ? 
SBaS l^aben ®ie am *-Kuge ? 

^aQ fe^lt S^nen ? 

3ci? ^abe ben @^nu^fen, 
3al^nfd)merjen (B^i}nxio(^), 
^o^jffci^mer jenpL {^opfwti)), 
D^renfd^merjen (plur.) 
einen bofen (fci^luumen) 

mix fe^lt nid^tS, 

SDiac^en @ie ble Xi)\m, bag 

iJenfter, ben Olegenfdjlrm, 

ba6 ^nd) auf, 
SD^at^en (8ic bie ^^iire, ba§ 

ffenfler, ben {Regenfdjirm, 

baS «8ud^ jju, 
SKeine U^r ge^t i)or, flcl^t nad&, 
Sd^ i^ie^e meine U^r 5lbenbS 

auf, 
3d^ mu^ meine U^r fletten, 
S^re U^r ijl jlel^n geblieben, 



How do you do ? 

How are you ? 

What is the matter with 

your eye ? 
What ails you ? 
I have a cold, 

a tooth.ache, 

a head -ache, 

an ear-ache, 

a sore finger. 

There is nothing the matter 

with me. 
Open the door, the window, 

the umbrella, the book. 

Shut the door, the window, 
the umbrella, the book. 

My watch gains, loses. 

I wind up my watch in the 

evening. 
I mast put my watch right. 
Your watch has stopped. 
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SBle ^eif t feaS auf Dcutfti^ ? 
@r fott tjerl^eiratl^et feln, 
@le foil bie Xx^ppi l^lnunter* 

gefatten feln, 
(5r fott ertrunfen fetn, 
(53 t^ut mir leib, Dap iti^ ®le 

l6emu^en mufi, 
(5r ift jum ©eneral' ernannt 

trorben, 
Sic Staitj^ofen ijaUn JiJouiS 

$^ilip:p gum Jlonlg ewd^lt, 

®lti^ mube arteiten, reiten, 
jagen, &c. 

©it^ ju S^obc ttlnfeit; 

SRd!^en^®ic mir biefen JIno:pf 

an, * 
(gotten ttjir l^inii'Ser (auf bie 

anbre ©eite) gel^en ? 
0Je^men ®ie jld^ in 3l(^t ! 

SKeiner SKeinung nad^, 

Dag gel^t S^nen (@ie) niti^tS 

an, 
SBagliegtmirbaran'? \ 
9QaS frage i^ barnad^' ? ) 
^r mat^t ftdb nid^ts barauS', 
i^e^ren ®te ftd^ ni*t baran, 

^{immem @ie flti^ nid^t 

barum', 
2)aS ijl mir gteid^ (gteiti^:* 

gttltig, einerlet'), 
3fi eS lange ^er, ba§ ®te in 

Seutfd^lanb getrefen finb ? 
^e ifl f(i;on lange ^er, bap er 

mir geft^rieben ^at, 
SBo fmb ©iel^er? 



What is that in German ? 

They say he is married. 

They say she fell down the 
stairs. 

They say he is drowned. 

I am sorry to have to trouble 
you. 

He has been appointed ge- 
neral. 

The French have elected 
Louis Philippe for their 
king. 

To tire one's self out by 
working, riding, hunting, 
<fec. 

To kill one's self by drink- 
ing. 

Sew me this button on. 

Shall we cross overHihe 

road ? 
Mind ! or take care ! (a 

warning or a threat). 
In my opinion. 
That does not concern you. 

"What do I care ? 

He does not care for that. 
Don't take any notice of 

that. 
Don't trouble yourself about 

that. 
That is indifferent to me. 

Is it long since yon were 

in Gertaany ? 
It is a long time since he 

last wrote to me. 
From what part of the 

country are you ? 
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SBaS fiir 58lnb ^aSen xoix ? 

dB ifi Sflorbirinb, ©ubroinb, 

2)er 5!ffitnb tre^t fe^r jtar!, 

S)cr ffiinb legt Ti*, 

es ijl mir Uc6 (eS freut mi^); 

©g t^ut mir leib, 

3t^ l^aSe 8ufl, ju . . . 

irunbern, 
@r traud^t baS niti^t ju tl^un, 
©r giebt fld^ aOJu^c, 
Dorf id^ Sl^neu etroaS an* 

Sieten ? 
®le flnb fel^r frcunblic^, ") 
®enn id? bitten barf, ) 
Danfc fc^r, 
©cjcn ®ie f!d^, 
0lc|men <Sic $Ia|, 
@ffen <Sie gcrn ,^'artofffln ? 
aBaS trinfcn ©ic lieBcr, 3l^eins» 

luein ober SBurgunDer ? 
3t^ gel^e gern ]>a;;icren, 
3c6 fe^e biefeS gem, 
3ct) effe @alat' am (iebj^en, 
SBitte, bebienen @ie fidfe, 
3(3& mag il^n gem leiDen, ") 
3d^ i)aht ii)n gem, ) 

3t^ trinfe auf 3^re ©efuuDl^eit, 
3^ ^aht il^m fagen laflen, 

2)er tt)iei)ietfie ijl l^eute ? 

S)er SU^onb nimmt gu or ab, 

©m^en ®ie Sl^ren «&erm 

SSater ijon mir, 
8eben @ie iroi)I ! Stbieu ! 
3d^ TOiinfdje 3^nen md ®lurf 

gum neuen 3a^re, 



In which, quarter is the 

wind to-day ? 
The wind is in the norths 

south, east, we^t. 
The wind is very high. 
The wind is going down. 
I am glad (of it). 
I am sorry (for that). 
I have a mind to . . . 
You need not wonder. 

He need not do that. 

He takes pains. 

May I offer you something ? 

Thank you (i.e. yes). 

No, I thank you. 

Sit down. 

Take a seat. 

Do you like potatoes ? 

Which do you prefer, 

Rhine- wine or claret ? 
I like going out for a walk. 
I like to see that. 
I like salad best. 
Pray, help yourself. 

I like him. 

I drink your good health. 
I left or sent word, left a 

message for him. 
"What is the day of the 

month ? 
The moon increases or de-» 

creases. 
My compliments to your 

father. 
Good-bye ! 
I wish you a happy new 

year. 



h2 
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3(]^ QratuIJre i\m ®e6urt0« 

tage (birthday), 
©e^en ®ic t)inauf'; 
©el^en <Sic l^inunter, 
^r Ifl oben, unten, 
Jtommen ®ie l^erein', 
©e^en @ie ^IftauS', 
a)hr tp njarm, fait, etc. 
3^ Un ^ungrig ((^burjiig), 
3t^ ^abt «&unger (br ©urjl), 
SDJlt^ :^ungfrt (mid^burflet), 
@ie flnb fefcr lange ^eblieben, 

©einer ©efunbl^elt tregcn, 
SBrob i)on geftern (ijorgejlern), 
@ie l^at fl* in beu ginger 

geft^nitten, 
©r ^at mid^ auf ben 5u§ 

getreten, 
@ie ^at fld^ in bie 3wnge 

geBiffen, 
3d? l^abe mir ben ginger i)er* 

Srannt, 
®er @enf 6eif t, 
Diefer ft^feffer ift fe^r fiarf, 
^r rief urn »§tilfe, 
©r rief niid^ ju ^ulfe, 

Darf id) @ie urn etwaS geuer 
bitten ? 

•&aben ®ie ein Streid^l^olj* 
dben ? einen gibiSuS ? 

®ott id^ 3^nen leud^ten ? 

3c^ fonnte eS oor ^Sige nit^t 
au^^alten, 

3d) l^abe !ein QSertrauen ju il^m, 

SBir l^aSen fie jum SBa^n^o 
begleitet, 

(Sr \)at mir einen SSefu* ge* 



I wish you many happy 

returns of the day. 
Go up-stairs. 
Go down-staiji;^. 
He is up-staini, down-stairs. 
Come in. 

Go out ; leave the room. 
I am (I feel) warm, cold, etc. 

I am hungry (or thirsty). 

You have been very long. 

I want something. 

For the benefit of his health. 

Stale bread. 

She had cut her finger. 

He trod on my foot. 



She bit her tongue. 



I burnt my finger. 

The mustard is hot. 
This pepper is very hot. 
He called for help. 
He called to me to assist 

him. 
May I trouble you for a 

light ? (to light a pipe 

or a cigar). 
Have you a match ? a spill? 

Shall I show you a light ? 
I could not stand the heat. 

I have no confidence in him. 
We have seen them to the 

station. 
He has paid me a visit. 
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Sr fd^cnft l^r i)lel 9tufmcrf* 
famfeit, 

®eien ®ic (boc^) ru^lg, 

Qtx Bat mid?, il^ ben Srief 

t)orguIefen, 
3Bunf(i;en (or trotten) @ie, 

@o(l ic^ melne "ilufga^e ^cr- 

fagen ? 
fWein QSater wltt nid^t, baf id^ 

@r trunf(]^t, er l^fittc ge* 

fd^roicgen, 
3d^ triinfc^e, id^ wfirc ju »&aufe 

geblleben, 
•gatte id? ba3 bod^ nl^t ge* 

tt^an ! 
3^ bin ni(^t jum ©t^erjen 

aufgclegt, 
!£)em fei, wie i^m trotte, 
SBeim ©intritt inS »&au8, 
3Bei "^Innd^crung beS »§er6jle8, 
SBei Diefer ©elegenl^eit, 

m ifl nid^t ber 3Ku^e irertl^, 

0la^ bent gru^ftucf, 
23or beni -2t6enbeffen, 
SBon berSBlege big jum Orabe, 

SSon fieben biS ati^t, 
3ebe l^albe ©tunbe, 
5ltte.brei Stunben, 
5iae fiinf aJiinuten, 
Daa cer^e^t fid^ Jjon felbjl, 
Ueber 5ran!f urt nad^ Wlvindim, 
Dag ^ffen ifl aufgetragen, 
S^ragen (betfen) ®ie ai, 
Sajfen ®ie baS S3ud^ liegen, 
Saffen @ie mi(]^ in 3flu^e, 
(ginb @ie fertig ? 



I 



» 

He pays.ker mgcli atten- 
tion. 

Pray go. 

I wish yoa to be quiet. 

He asked me to read the 
letter to him. 

Do you wish me to go 
there ? 

Do you wiah me to say my 
lesson ? 

My father does not wish 
me to. go there. 

He wishes, he had been 
silent. 

I wish I had stayed at home. 

Would that I had not done 

that! 
I am not in the humour for 

joking. 
Be this as it may. 
On entering the house. 
On the approach of autumn. 
On this occasion. 
It is not worth while. 
It is not worth the trouble. 
After breakfast. 
Before supper. 
From the cradle to the 

grave. 
From seven to eight. 
Every half hour. 
Every three hours. 
Every five minutes. 
That is a matter of course. 
By Frankfort to Munich. 
Dinner is ready. 
Take away. 
Let that book alone. 
Let me alone. 
Are you ready ? Have you 

done? 
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®le fonnenfi^ n^t ijertragen, 
I)le )^uft befommt ntlr nid^t, 

S)tefet aflorf fie^^t ^^mn niti^t, 
Die aBcftc ^a^t nid^t, 
3(3& ^alte Scnianb j^um Scfien, 
^r ijerbient feln 3Brob, 
SBic gefdttt eg S^nen ^ier,? 
Darf it^ 3]&nenno^* eltt®IaS 

SBein anbieten ? 
SBringen ©ieno^einige S^affen, 

^abm ®ie noti^ etrraS ju fagen ? 

2)a8 fontmt feorauf an, 

3ci) roerbe eS barauf anfommen 

laffen, 
^luf ieben ff att, 
a)iad^en @ie feine Umfldnbe, 

dx Qtf)t auf afteifen, 

3^ fann nld^ts bafur', 

3ci? fonnte mic6 beS Sad^enS 

nid^t entl^alten, 
•geute liber at^t ^age, 
©eflern oor tjieqe^n ^agett, 
3^ !ann il)n nid^t augjie^en, 
SBir miiffen unS bel^elfen, 
(5S gefdjle^t i^m red^t, 
5Kan Tuirb ©ie aiiSla^en, 
m fel&lt an ®elb, 
^S fe^It i^m an bittern, 
^S fe^Ite ben 5;ru:|3:pen ant 

inat^igflen, 
3c^ l&abe i^m ein 3flenbej*i)ou8 

gegeben, 



They cannot a^^ree together. 

The air does not agree with 
me. 

This coat does not suit you. 

The waistcoat does not fit. 

I make fan of somebody. 

He gets his living. 

How do you like this place ? 

May I offer you another 
glass of wine ? 

Bring some (a few) more 
cups. 

Have you anything more 
to say ? 

That depends upon circum- 
stances. 

I shall take my chance of 
that. 

At any rate. 

Do not stand upon cere- 
mony. 

He goes abroad. 

I cannot help it. 

I could not help laughing. 

This day week. 

Yesterday fortnight. 

I cannot bear him. 

,We must make the best of it. 

That serves him right. 

You will be laughed at. 

Money is wanting. 

He is short of everything. 

The troops were in want of 
the barest necessaries. 

I have made an appoint- 
ment with him. 



* S^w^ ein ®Ia« is, " a glass beside the one you have had" j ein 
atitereS ®U\i, would meaD, ** a glass in exchange for the one you 
have." 
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QSorwerfen, (Id; trerfe i)or) 

@r roarf eg mir vox, 

ffiir finb nid^t in $ariS ge:» 

roeien, 
3d? aud? ni^t, 
2Bir ^aben feinc (Sn)ppt ; wlr 

l^aben and) him ^bfen, 
9luc^ rourben bie $erfer ble 

@ried?en nle befiecjt ^aben, 

tatte nidjt, etc. 

®g Iji ^aI6 jlebcn auf melner 

<5t 4ut, alS ob er Wtdft, 
(^ t^at, atg ob er f^Uefe, 



To reproacb. 

He reproached me with it. 

We have not been to Paris. 

Nor have I. 

We have no soup; nor 

have we (any) pease. 
Nor would the Persians 

ever have conquered the 

Greeks, had not, etc. 

(See P. C, Read. L. 2.) 
What time do you make it ? 
It is half-past six by my 

watch. 
He pretends to be asleep. 
He pretended to be asleep. 
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^er fluge Dufifer. 

12. ^in Ouafer i)on 5BrtftoI rttt elncS 2lbenb8^ auf feincm 
flatttidjen' dloffe* oon Dem JJaube nad? »&aufe jurucf. QIU cr 
nlt^t mel^r roett oon bcr @tabt war, ^cgegnetc i^m cin auDerer 
8leltcr, ttelt^er cin fo^lft^trar^eS ©eftd^t ^atte unD auf einem 
53ferbc fa§, bcm* man atte Oli^jpert unb JInocbcn unter ber «§aut, 
nldbt aSer bie 3^^ne im SDhmbe jdftlen fonntc, benn betijlelcben* 
l^atte eS fdbon fcit mUn 3a^ren feine me^r. Jtinb ©otteS, 
fagtc bcr Sldufeer gu bcm frommen a^iannc, inbem' (L. 45) er 
ti)m cine $iftole oor'S ©efidjt ^iclt, i^ mocfcte melncm armen 
3^l^iere ba trofcl eiu l6e|TereS Sutter gdrnten", fo ungcfd^r, tcie 
bag eurigc bent ^ugfe^en na^ l^a^en mu§. 2Benn e§ eudj 
tedfet tjl, fo rcotten n?lr taufd^en. Der Ctudfer badjte : SBa^ ijl 
ju t^un (182)? 3nt Silot^fatte ^abt i* ,ju *§aufe nod) ein 
gweiteS 5^ferb, aber !ein jrceiteS ^tbtn. 5l(fo taufdjten fie mit 
einanber, unb ber iHduber galo^Jpirte auf bent Oloffe beS Ciudferd 
fort nat^ ^Saufe ; biefer atier fu^rte baS arme Xi)m beS 58an* 
biten (129, foot-note) gelaffen'^ am 3aume. 

13. 5118 ber Ctudfer gu ben erften «§dufern ber ®tabt c^t^ 
fontmen n?ar, legte er i^m ben 3«um uber ben 3lucfen uuD 
fagte : ®e^' ooran, armer JJajaruS, bu trlrft ben Statt beineS 
«&errn befler finben a(8 id?. @o lief er bad $ferb tjorauS ge^en 
unb folgte il^m burd) mel^rere ©affen®, bi§ e6 oor einer @taU* 
tl^iir fiitte flanb. %U eg nid^t mel^r weiter roottte, ging ber 
Oudfer in bag »§aug unb fanb ba feinen Slduber, alS er eben 
ben 9luf aug bem ©eflt^te wufd^. Seib 3^r njo^t nad^ t&aufe 
gefommen? fagte ber Ctudfer ju ll^m. ^ffienn'g eud? red^t ijt, 
fo njotten voir jefet ben Xan^d} njieber auf l^eben ; er i^ ol^nel^in 

^ The genitive is used to express an indefinite time, whereas the 
accusative denotes a definite point of time. (See P. C, L. xxxvii.) 
In the same manner, etnei Za^tt, one day ; ttneS SD^orgeiiS, one morn- 
ing, &c. - |lattli4>, stately. ' bag JRop, the steed. * Genitive in 
English. ' such. ^ here, allow. ^ ru^ig. ^ ©affe, a little street. 
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ntcbt gcrid^ttid) befiatigt. ®ebt mir mcinen ©auP roicber, ber 
euricje ftel^t x>ox ber ^^ure. %U ftd; ber ®:|3i|bufee^ entbecft 
fab, fing er an ^u ladfeen unb irar alfobab' bereit (Ex. 78) ju 
tt3un, ivaS man il3m uorfc^Iug. I)er Oudfer aber fagte: ©eib 
fo ^ut unD gcbr mir je^t aiit^ nod; einc ©uinee' Sleiterlo^n* ; 
bcnn icb unD euer ®aul finb mit einanber ju 5u§ fpai^icrt. 
2)aju mupte fid? ber 9^duber nun and) noc^ bequemen, roenn er 
nidjt ge^dnc^t fein n?ottte. 2)er Ctudfer aber fagte im 2Beg* 
flel^en : 9lid^t n?a^r, mein ^^ierlein Iduft elnen ijuten ^rott. 

(*ebel.) 

14. Ser Oveifenbe. 

^in ?Banbrer Ht ben ®ott ber ©otter, 
2)en 3^"^/ bei ungejtiimem* SBetter 
llm [title i^uft unb ©onnenfc^ein. 
Umfonft® ! ^tn^ Id^t (1/3) fit^ nid^t bewcgen ; 
Der «&immel ftiirmt mit 5SinD unb JReijen -, 
£)enn ftiirmifc^ foUt' eS ^eute fein. 

I)er QSanbrcr fe^t mit bittrer ^lage, 
I)a]^ 3^uS mit Sleif bie 2)ienfc^en plage, 
2)ie faure 9^eife mii^fam^ fort. 
<Bo oft ein neuer ©tunmrinb routl^et 
Unb fcj^nett i^m jlitt ^n fte^'n gebietet^ 
(8o oft ertont® ein !^dftenvort^^ 

©in nailer 5Balb foil il^n befdjirmen" ; 
Qx eilt (200), bem Qlegen unb ben ©tiirmen 
5n biefem ^o^t ^\i entge^'n ; 
Dod) t\)' ber slBalD il^n aufgenommen, 
@o fte^t er eineu Slduber fommen, 
Hub bleibt oor ffur^t im 9tegen fte^'n. 

I)er Otduber greift na^ feinem SSogen, 
2)en fdjon bie SRdffe fci^laff gejogen ; 
©r j^ielt unb fa^t" ben $ilgcr^* njo^I ; 
2)od? SOBinb unb ^Better fmb junjiber (200), 
Der $feil fdtlt matt^* oor bem barnieber, 
5)em er bag «&erj burd^boren^* foil. 

1 Nag. 2 2)ieB. » fogtei(^. * JRctterlo^n or JCriufgelb is the fee 
expected by grooms, servants, &c. * raul^cm. * t)crgel)en8. 7 mit 
aJiiil&c. 8 Beflcl^tt (75). ^ sounds, is heard. ^^ blasphemy. ^^ protect. 
^'^ aims at. ^ 2Sanbt«. i* powerless. ^ pierce through. 
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D %f}ox ! lapt (178) 3euS P* wleber 1^6wn, 
SBirb bid^ ber na^e* 5^feil nun* le^rcn, 
DMd) bcm ©turm ju J?icl crlaubt? 
«&dtt' id? blr ®onnenfd?ein {jegeben, 
^0 l^dtte bit bet ^feil bag l*eben, 
2)a3 bit ber Sturm erl^ielt, gerauSt. 

(©ellert) 

I)er ©auer unb fcin ©ol^n. 

15. ^in fluter bummer SBauernfnaBe, 
5)en 3unfer* 'SanS cinft mit auf 9^eifen (p. ]80) na^m, 
Unb ber tro|* fcinem «&errn mit etner guten ©abe, 
9led}t breift gu liigcn, n:ieberfam, 
Wing furj5 nad? ber i?oUbrac^ten Oleife 
SKit ffinem ^aUx iibcr J^anb. 

jsrig, ber im ©el^'n red^t Qtit ^\im lH"igen (65, note) fanb, 
i^og auf bie unperfd^amtfte ^ffieife. 
3u feinem Unglutf !am etn grower »§unb gerannt (p. 164). 
3a, SSater, rief ber un»erfd?dmte Mmbt, 
3^r mogt mir 'e glauben ober nid)t, 
(£o fag' id?'§ eud) unb Jebem InS ©eftd^t, 
5Da^ i^ einft einen t&unb Ui — «&aag gefel^en \)aU, 
^axt^ an bcm lIBeg, wo man nac!^ granfreid? fdl^rt (72), 
5Der — {a i^ bin nid^t e^rennjert^, 
SBenn er nid?t groper irar aU euer gropteS 53ferb. 
SDag, fprad) ber QSater, nimmt mid? QBunber®, 
SBietto^F ein jeber Drt Idpt (173) ffiunberbinge fe^'n. 
SBir, jum G'xemVel, gel^en jegunber® 
Unb n:erben feine ©tunbe ge^'n, 
©0 tvirft bu eine ^JBrucfe fe^'n, 
(?Bir miiffen felbfl bariiber ge^'n,) 
2)ie ^at bir' mand^cn fd^on betrogen ; 
S)cnn ubev^au^t fott '6 bort nic^t gar gu ric^tig fein^^ 
*2luf biefer SBrticfe liegt ein ©tein, 
5ln ben fto§t^^ man, tvenn man benfelben ^ag gelogen, 
Unb fdUt unb brid?t fogleid? baS SBein. 



* Yonder. ^ now. ' contracted from Jungcr J&err, (yonng) squire. 
* in spite of, i.e. better than. * close. * (takes me by surprise), 
astonishes me. ? though. ^ j|e|jt. » tic, (I can tell) thee. ^^ for, 
in one word, they say, it is haunted. " stumbles. 
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16. Der SBuS'^ erf^raf (p. 163)fo6aIb cr Me8 t)crnommett'. 
5ld^ ! ])pxa^ er, lauft bod) nld^t fo fel^r ! 
5)ot^, tcleber auf ben »&unb i^u fommen, 
©ie gro^, fagt' i^, ba^ er geircfen irdr' (195, 3) ? 
SBie eucr gro^eS ^fetb ? Saj^u wltt old gel^oren*. 
S)er »&unb, je^t fdtlt mlr 'S ein*, ttar erfl* eiu §al6e8 3a^r ; 
5lttein bag njottt' Id^ wo^l bcfd^irdren, 
S)a^ er fo grog aU manner Od^fe roar, 
®le glngen nod^ ein guteS ©tutfe* ; 
S)od^ Sri^en (131) fd^Iug ba« »§er2. SBie fonnt'eS anberS fein? 
S)enn ^Uernanb brii^t boc^ gem (p. 177) ein ^JSeln. 
©r fa^ nunmel^r' ble ridjterifci^e* SBructe, 
Unb ful^Ite fci^on ben $8ein6rud^ l^alS. 
3a Q3ater, fing er an, ber «&unb tjon bem Iti^ reb'te, 
QBar grog, unb roenn ie^ if)n a\x(i) road* oergrogert l^dtte, 
®o war er bod^ olet grower aU ein Staih. 
JDie 33rucfe fommt. Sri| ! &rl| ! roie roirb bir '« ge^en ! 
£>er QSater ge^t ijoran ; bot^ 5ri| l^dlt if)n gefd^roinb, 
5lc^, SSater ! frri^t er, felb fein Jtinb, 
Unb glaubt, bag id? bergtei^en »&unb gefel^en, 
!Denn fur^^ unb gut, ti)' voxx baru6er gel^en, 
£)er «&unb war nur fo grog, njie atte «&unbe ftnb. 

(©ellert.) 

Der ©taar ijon ©egrlngen, 

17. ©elbfi einem ®taar fann eS nii^Iid^ fein, ttitwn er ehcaS 
geternt ^at ; vok biel me^r einem 2)^enfd?en ! 3n bem S)orfe 
(gegringen l^atte ber S3ar6ier' einen <Staar, unb fein liJe^rjunge 
gab il^m Unterrid^t im ©^red^en. I)er ©taar lernte nid?t nur 
atle ^Sorter, bie i^m fein ©iprad^meifter aufgaB, fonDern er 
al^mte julefet au^ nad), waS er oon feinem »&errn l^orte, jum 
SBeif^iel : „ 3c^ bin ber SBarbier t)on ©egringen." ®ein *perr 
l^atte fonfl noc^ atterlei (RebenSarten, bie er bel {eber ©elegen^eit 
roieber^olte, gum 93eif^iel : ,, @o, fo, lala," ober „ $ar 6om^ 
^agnie" (bag ^eigt : in ©efeUft^aft mit anbern), ober ^2)u 
2)umm!o:|3f." ©o tituUrte er ndmli^^^ ben )i!e^riungen, njenn 
er einen bummen ©treit^ gemad?t l^atte. 2)a nun tdglici^ i)iele 

— ^ 7 

^ Jtnabe. ^ gel^ort l^atte. ^ tj^^t means a great deal. * now I 
remember. * only. ^ bag @tfl(f, the piece, here step. ' now.- 
8 which was to be his judge. * somewhat, ^^ explanatory pa/rticle ; 
I ought to state. 
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Jf cute im «&aufe ttjaren, fo gaB <§ man^mal t)iel ^n lad^en, n?enn 
ber iJe^rjungc i^n fragte : „ «&anfcl, »a3 mat^jl bu V unb ber 
©taar anticortete : „ So, fo, lala, bu 5)umm!oi)f." 

18. ©ined $J!ageS abtx, aU i^m ble Bef(^nittencti Slugel 
njteber Qftrat^fcn n?arcn, unb baS jjenfter offen war, unb ba0 
SBettet fd;6n, ba bad^te ber ®taar : „ 3c^ l^iabe ie^t fc^on fo 
biel Qclernt, ba§ id? in ber SBelt fortfommen fann/' unb l^ufd? ! 
njar er jum Senfier l^inaug. ©ein erjler Slug ging inS ScId, 
njo er fid^ in eine ©efettfd^aft anberer sBoiiel mifc^te, unb al^ fie 
aufflogen, flog er niit i^nen, benn er bacite : „ (£ie fennen bie 
®ctegenl)eit ^ier ju l*anbe beffer aU id;/' 5lter fie flogen 
ungliirf (ic^enveife aUe mit einancer in ein SHe^. %U ber 33ogeU 
fiefier^ fommt unb fiel^t, rcaS er fiir einen grogen gang get^an 
ijat, nimmt er cinen 3Sogel nat^ bent anbern be^utfam ^rauS, 
bre^t H^m l>en «&alg um unb n?irft il^n auf ben SBoben*. ^Ig er 
a6er bie morberifdjen Singer njieber nad) einem anberen @e* 
fangenen au^jiretfte unb an nidjtS bad^te, fdirie ber ©efangene : 
„3d? Hn ber ^3ar6ier bon ©egringen." Der SSogeljletter 
erfc^raf (77) anfdnglic^ ; nad^l^er aber, a(^ er ft^ er^olt l^atte, 
Iad?te er: ©i, t&dnfel, ^ier ^dtte (195, 4) ic^ bid) nid^t 
gefut^t, njie fommjl bu in meine ®d)liuge V 2)a antmortete 
»&dnfe( : ,, *43ar Gompagnie, bu 2)umm!o:pf." 5llfo 6rad)te ber 
2>ogelftetter ben ©taar feineni «&errn guriirf unb befam' m 
guteg ^rinf gelD*.— (t& e b e I) 

19. S)er grune @^feL 

ffiie oft irei^ ni^t ein S^arr burd^ t^5rid^t Unternel^men 

^iel taufenb 3'^oren j;u befd?dmen ! 

Sileran, ein finger S^larr, fdrbt (Ex. 69) einen ^fel grun, 

5(m ^eibe grnn, rotl^ an ben 93einen ; 

Sdngt an, mit iT^m bie ©affen ^\x burc^jiel^'n ; 

^r j;ie^t, unb 3ung unb 5l(t erfdjeinen. 

SQeld? SCBunber ! rief (73) bie gauge ©tabt, 

(5in ©fel j;ei(iggrnn^ ber rotl^e Sn^e l^at ! 

©aS niu^ bie ^^ronif einfl ben ^nfeln no(^ erjd^ten, 

5BaS eS ju unfrer Qtxt fiir siBunberbinge gab ; 

3)ie ©affen tt?immeUen tjon 3)?itlionen ©eelen' ; 

Wlan l^ebt bie Senfler aug, man berft^ bie 2)dd^er aV ; 

^ SSogclfflnger. * ground. * erl^iett. * reward. 
* Green aa a greenfinch. * beiugs. ' nncoyer. 
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5)emt 2ttleg^ trlJl ben gtfmcn ©fel fel^cn, 

Unt) 5l(le fonnten boc^ nict)t mtt bcm ^fef gel^em 

9)ian lief (7'^) bie beiben erften XaQ^ 

2)em ^fet init ^Beicunbcrung nad?. 

2)er ^ranfe felbft oetfla^ bet ^ranf^eit $Iage, 

SBenn man )oom crimen ©fel fprad?. 

5)ie Jtinber in ben <S^Iaf ju bringcn, 

@ang feine QCBcirterin mel^r i?om f^irarjen ®(^af ;* 

S3om grunen ©fel l^ort man ftngen, 

Unb fo gerdt^^ bag ,^inb in @d)laf. 

2)rei il!age roaren fanm ^ergangen, 

®o n^ar e8 urn ben SBertl^ beS armen ^l^ierS gef(^el^'n» 

2)a8 3[§otf 6ej;eigte fein QSerlangen,* 

©en griinen fefel me^r ju fe^en. 

Unb fo* ben^unbernSroert^ cr *Knfang8 Qltten fcfeien, 

®ot bad)t* bod)t ie|t fein SKenfd^ nut einer ®il6' an i'^m 
* 4e * # * * * 

^in Ding mag nod^'* fo ndrtifdb fein, 

^g fei nut neu, fo nimmt 'g ben $66el ein j 

(5r fiel^t unb er erftaunt, fein dinger barf il^m n?el^ren** 

X>rauf^ fommt bie ^t\t unb benft an i^re 0flid?t; 

©enn fie t)erftef)t bie »^unfl, bie 01arren ju Oele^ren, 

<Sie mogen njoCien ober nici^t. — (©ellert) 

2)er gel^eilte patient. 

20. Oleic^e !i?eute ^a6en, trofe (196) if)rer gelBen IBogeT^bod^ 
mancbmal auct) atlerlei \?aften unb Jtraitf^eiten aug;^ufte^en, i?ott 
benen ©ottlob ber atme SDknn nidjtg n?ei§, benn eg gicbt 
^ranf^eiten, bie nid?t in ber JJuft ftecfen (are), fonbern in'beft 
t)oflen ^dmffeln unb @ Id fern unb in ben n?eid?en @effeln unb 
feibenen iBetten, Trie {ener l^autreicije^ '^ImPerbamer ein $Bort 
bar>on reben fann. ©en ganjen 33ormittag fa|i er im i^e^nfeffel 
unb raucfcte ^abaf, trenn er nidjt ju faul war ober l^atte -DiauU 

^ everybody, ^ gerat^en, to get. ^ desire. ^ as, which place after be* 
tounbern^mert^. * however. * verbirten. 7 tarauf, thereapon. ^ Literallyi 
rich of skin, on account of his great circumference and stoutness* 

* The nursery rhyme alluded to is the following : — 

@d)taf , itinbt^cn, fdjlaf , 
3m Oavtcn gc^n jmet @cf)af , 
@in fc^warijc? tint ein tveipeS ; 
Unb \»cnn ba« .(tinb nid^t fchUifen totU, 
&o fommt bad fd^ttarg' unb bei^t a» 
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affcn^ feil jum ffenflcr l^lnaug, af a6ct boti^ trie ein ©rcffiet ju 
SDiittag unD blc ^la^Sarn fasten madjmal : ®tf)t ber 9Binb 
brauflen' ober fd^nauft ber iRac^Bar fo ? S)ett ganjcn S^ac^mittag 
a^ rntb tranf er efccnfatlS, haVo ettraS SBarmeS, 6alb etnjaS 
halted, ol^ne ^^unget unb ol^ne 5l:ppetit', au§ lauter langer 
SBfilc big an ben 9tbenb; alfo ia^ man bei itm nie rec^t fagen 
fonnte, a^o ba§ aKittageffcn auf^orte unb tro baS 0la^teflen 
anfing. 9lad? bent SRad^teffen legte et jl^ ing SBett unb war fo 
ntube, al8 ob er ben ganjen 3^ag ©teine abgelaben ober ^^olj^ ge* 
f^jalten ^dtte (195, 2). 2)atjon befam (p. 156) er gule|t einen 
birf en QBaud?, ber fo unbe^olfen war role eln Sdialterfa^. (Sjfen 
unb <Sd?Iafen njotlte l^m ni^t mel^r ret^t befommen (p. 180) unb 
cr ttjar tange ^nt, n?ie eS mandjmal ge:^t, nit^t re^t gefunb unb 
nld^t red^t !ranf ; tt?enn man il^n aber felbft l^orte^ fo l^atte er 
365 ,^ran!^eiten, namli^ jeben 3^ag elne anbere. 

21. Wit 9terj;te, ble In 51mperbam waren, mugten ll^m ratl^en. 
©r rerfc^^Iucfte ganj^e Seuerelmer roll SWlrturen unb ganjie 
©d^aufeln i?ott $uli)er unD ^iUen wle ©nteneler fo grof, unb 
man nannte ll^n gule|t fc^ergwelfe nur ble jwelbelnlge 2tVotl^!e. 
5lber aUeg 2)octoren* ^alf il^m ni^tS, benn er tl^at uld^t, ttja8 
bie Qterjte ll^m befal^len, fonbern fagte : JJouber !** wofur bin Id^ 
eln relci^er ^lann, wenn i6) n?le ein «&unb leben foil unb ble 
5Doctoren troUen mid^ nid^t gefunb madden fiir meln ®elb. 
©nblici; i)bxU er i)on einem 5lrjte, ber 100 ©tunben welt weg* 
wol^nte, ber fo geft^itf t fei, ba^ bie ^ranten gefunb werben, vomn 
er jle nur recl^t anfd^aue' unb ber Stob gel^e l^m au8 ben 5tugen, 
n?o er fl^ fel^en laffe. 3^ bem ^}lx^U fa^te ber SOJann eln 
Sutrauen unb fd^rieb l^m felnen 3"f^«nb. 2)er 5lqt merfte^ 
balb wag l^m fe^lte (p. 175), ndmlld? nld^t 5lrjenel fonbern 
SD^agigung unb SBewegung, unb fagte : SBarte, blc^ will ld[> balb 
furlrt l^aben. 2)e^wegen (p. 166) fd^rleb er ll^m eln SBrleflein 
folgenben SnT^altS : „ ®uter ffreunb, ll^r l^abt elne ft^llmme* 
^ranfl^elt, bocf; wlrb eu^ ju l^elfen feln'*, wenn l^r folgen wottt. 
3^r ^abt eln bfifeS'^ ^Vitx Im SBaud^e, elnen l^inbwurm". mn 
bem l^lnbwurm mu^ i^ felber reben unb ll^r mii^t ju mlr 

^ Jackanapes ; QJIaulaffen feil ^aben, is said of a stupid-looking 
fellow who in a careless manner stares at people, just as if ho 
were going to ofifer himself for sale. ^ outside. ^ sa/yf 

woolsack. * all doctoring. * Zounds ! * anfel^e. 7 comprehended 
or noticed. ^serious. • it will be possible to .. , ^savage. 
^ dragon, instead of nBanbkourm, tapeworm. 
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femmen. Ql^er ffir'S crfle* burft (170) i^r nic^t fasten ober 
auf bent O^o^lein reitcn, foncern auf bcS @d?u^ma^crS Ola^^en, 
fouji fci^uttelt 0)1 ben li^inbirurm unb er bei^t euc!^ bie ^in* 
geiteibe ab, an fieSen <Stetten auf einmal, Sur'S anbere 
(=gn:elte) burft il^r nid)t me^r cffen aU §n:eimal bcS ^ageg 
.einen better oott ©emiife (Ex. 80), aJ^ittagg ein 58ratn?urftlein 
baj^u, S'kc^tS ein ^i unb SDiorgeng ein &leifci)fti^plein. ^ag i\)x 
nie^r e^t, baoon n:irb nur Der i^mDwurm gro§, alfo ba^ er euci^ 
bie ^eber erbriicft^ unb Der <Sc!^neiber ^at euc^ nidjt me^r i)Ul 
anjunieffen aber ber 6(^reiner*. 2)ie^ ift mein dlat^, unb 
n?enn il)r mir nidjt folgt, fo l^ort i^r im anbern &rii]^ia^r* ben 
^ucfuf nict^t nie^r fcbreien. Silent voa^ i^r n^ottt." 

22. 5irg ber patient fo mit flc^ reben ^5rte^ liep er fl(^ 
ogleic^ ben anbern SDiorgen ben dian^en fd^niiren® unb mad^te 
!d^ auf ben 2Beg, tcie it)m ber 2)octor befo^Ien ^atte. I)en erfien 
^% Qing ^^ fo langfam, bap eine ^c^uecfe fein ^^oneiter t)atU 
fein fonnen (17rt), unb n?er i^n griifete, bem ban!te er nici^t, unb 
100 ein ^i'lrmlein auf ber 4rt»e txo^, baS gertrat er. -liber 
fd^on am gtteiten unb britten a)iorgen tarn eg i^m bor, aU ob 
bie 'ilJoget f^on lange nic^t fo Ueblid? gefungen fatten wie l^eute 
unb ber ^^au fd^ieu i^m fo frifd? unb bie Jtornrofen im Selbe 
fo rot^ unb aUe l^eute^ bie iijm begegneten, fa^en fo freunblic^ 
aug, unb er aud), unb aUt Wlox^m, n?enn er au8 ber *&erberge 
au^ging, trar'S fc^oner unb er ging leictjter unb mut^iger bal^er'^, 
unb alg er am ad^tge^nten ^age in ber ©tabt beg ^IrjtcS anfam 
unb ben anbern 3i)t'orgen aufftanb, irar eg i^ni fo voo\){, ba^ er 
fagte: 3d? ^attegu feiner ungelegenern 3^^^ gefunb njerben fonnen. 
QBenn 'g mir t)oc^ nur^ ein ivenig in ben O^ren braufte ober id^ 
bag «&er^f(o^fen^ ^dtte. Qllg er jum 2)octor fam,na!^m il^n ber 
^Doctor bei ber^&anb unb fagte : 3egt er^d^lt mir bennbod^ ein* 
ma(oon@runbaue^^n?ag eucbfe^lt(p. 1/5). 2)a fagte er: «&err 
5)octor, mir fe^lt ©ottlob nl^tg, unb n;enn i^r fo gefunb feib 
vuie id}, fo fott mid^'g freuen. 3)er I)octor fagte : ^ag ^at eud^ 
ein guter ©eift gerat^en, bap i^r meineu Otat^ befolgt l^abt, 
S)er i^inbwurm ift Je^t totit. *2lber i^r l^abt noc^ ©ier im 
)Ceibe; begivegen miipt i^r n^ieber ju 5u^e ^eimgel^en" unb 

^ tirstly. 2 ^ii[ crush. •' juiuer ; here, undertaker. * Sru^ling. 
5 when the patient heard himself addressed in this manner. * he 
had his things packed. 7 on; ® 2Bcnn'« \>od} nut (with the sabj.), 
if only it would bat ... ' palp.tation of the heart. ^" thorougly, 
" go home. 
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bal)etm flfi^lcj *&oI;^ fdgen, fo bafi e8 nlemanb flet)t, utib nid^t 
wel^r efffn al6 cud; ber «&unger ermal^nt; bamlt ble @ier nici^t 
au5h'iecl;en\ fo f5nnt ll^r eln alter Wlann tnerben ; unb Wd^elte 
bni;u^ QU^cr ber rcld^e Rrembling* facjte : «^err 2)octor, il^r feib 
eln fciner «Rau^\ unb Id? tjerjtel^e eud? tuo^t ; unb ^at na(i}f)tx 
ben aflatt} kfoUit unb i^at 87 Sa^re 4 aWonat« unb 10 ia^z 
gc(e6t, trie ein f^ift^ Im SBaffer fo gefunb, unb ^at atte 0leuia^r 
bem Qlr^te 20 2)uca'ten gum ©ru^ gef^ldt.— ('&ebel.) 

2)er unfe^ulbig ©el^dngte. 

23. SWe^rere ^Bauemtungeu* l^uteten an bem ©aume' elned 
ffiatbeS bag aJie^ i^rer ©Item unb 9Keifler. Um (Ic^ ble 3«t 
gu rertreil^en' mat^ten fie atterlel ®^iete, unb al^mten, ujie man 
eS in biefem QUter gu tl^un ^fle^t, bte «&anb(ungen (Ex. 76) 
unb (^efd^dfte ber envaci^fenen ^erfonen nad; (Ex. 46). @lned 
^ac^ee faflte einer ^on i^nen : 3c^ wiU ber 2)leb feln. ®o witt 
id? ber Dberamtmann* fein, rerfegte eln jnjeiter. ®eib il^r ble 
^.^oUj^eibiener, fagte er gu bem britten unb rlerten, unb bu bifl 
ber ^enfer, fiigte er l^ingu, Inbem er flc^ gum fiinften n?anbte. %U 
bie SRoHen fo rert^cilt n?aren, jtiel^tt l>er 2)leb elnem feiner ^ame» 
raben ein SWeffer unb mad)t fid? baoon. 2)cr '-^cftot^tenc® flagt 
t>eim Ol^eramt.^" £»ie ^^oligeibiener ftreifcn" im ^^albe uml^er, 
enrifdjen" ben 2)ie(^ in einem l^o^Ien SBaume unb ftkrliefern 
il^n bem 0lid?tcr. ©iefer t)erurt^eilt ll^n gum ^obe. 

24. Unterbeffen t)'pxt man Im SBalbe elnen ®d)ug faKen^\ 
G'in ^unbec^ebeCi erl^eln fid)." 2)?an ad)tet eg nid)t. i)er «&enfer 
wirft bem 2)?aleftfanten" elnen ©trlrf^® um ben ^M unb l&angt 
i^n an einen 9?aumaft ; er bcn!t babeF : ^in ^aar Qlucjenbllde 
n?irb er eg fd)on" aue^alten^® fi^nnen. ^(o^lid) raufd)t e8*^, gang 
na^e im bi'irren" ^auh^, eS^* fraci^t ba§ birfe ©ebiifd?, unb eln 
fd?n?arger gottiger^ ®6er brlci^t bli^enb** unb fd?dumenb** ^erbor 

* Creep out (generally used of the ohickons, here of the eggs) ; 
translate: lest tlio ojrgs should hatch. ^ at the same time. ' 8c«mbe. 
* jocular fellow. * country boys. • at the outskirt. ' to pass 
away. ^ (country) magistrate. ' the boy who had been robbed. 
^^ (village) polloo-court. *' roam. ^^ catch. " the report of.a 
gun is hoard. ** erftcBt fl(^, is raised. ^* culprit. ** rope. *' at 
the same time. ^® * 1 dare say,' or * I should think.' ^' stand. 
*^ something. ^* tuvr, dry. ^ leaves. ^' a construction very 
frequent in German : simply, ba« bicfe ®et»ufc^ fracfjt. ** shaggy. 

^ (with eyes) flashing. ^ (his mouth) foaming. 
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unb tduft u^er ben 9llc^t^ta|.^ Die »&irten6u6en' erfd^retfen 
unb laufen »or ^tngfl,* einet auf blefe, ber anbere auf Jene ®eite. 
3m 2)orfe erjdl^Ien jle, tnaS fur ein @^iel (le geftjlelt, unb njie 
ein fdjttjatj^eg Ungel^euer jte baijon i^erjiagt l^aSe. ?lld man uber 
fam, urn ben ©el^dngten abjulofen,* war er erjiltft unb tobt. 
2)er Dberamtmann unb bie ^olijeibiener famen ieber brei 
fSflonatt inS ©efdncjnig, ber ^enfer aber auf fe*3. 

(^ebel.) 

25. 3)a6 ®^i(ffal. 

D 9)Tenfcf); roaS jhrebfi bu bod^, ben Slatl^fd^Iu^^ gu ergrfinben, 

Sflad; wel^em ®ott bie ffirfl regiert ? 

SDht enbli^er* 33ernunft njiftfi bu bie 2l6i!d^t ffnben, 

Die ber Unenblic^e 6ei feiner ®(l)itf ung' fii^rt* ? 

Die 93orj!t^t ifl geret^t in aUm ii)xtn @d?(uffen.* 

Dag fiel^fl bu freitit^® nit^t in alien ffdllen ein. 

Dod^ icoHtejl bu ben ©runb tjon {eber ©d^itfung' wijfen, 

<So mii^tep bu, xjoa^ ®ott ijl, fein. 

SBegniige^ bid^, bie Qlbftd^t j^u tjerel^ren, 

Die bu ju fe^'n, ju Mob'« am ©eifle biji ; 

Unb (a§ bid) l^ier ein jiibifd?® 33eif^iel lejren, 

^a^ bag, njag @ott tierl^dngP, au8 njeifen ©riinben ffie^t, 

Unb njenn bir'8 graufam fc^eint, gerec^teS ®d?itffal iji. 

%U aJ^ofeS einji Jjor ®ott auf einem SBerge trat," 

Unb il^n »on ienem enj'gen (Ratl^," 

Der unfer ©c^itffal lenft, um grd^'re ^enntni^ bat : 

Sorearb^' i^m ein 33efel^I (p. 173), er fottte sjon ben ^ol^en, 

SBorauf er jianb, l^inab in3 @6ene fel^en. 

^ier flo^ ein ftarer Ouell. ©in reifenber ©olbat 

Stieg^* bei bem OueU' tjon feinem $ferbe 

Unb tranf. Jtaum njar ber 3*eiter fort^ 

@o lief ein ^nabe ijon ber «&eerbe 

^adi) einem ^runf an biefen Drt. 

dx fanb ben ©elbfad bei ber Duelle, 

Der ienem l^ier entfieP* ; er nal^m i|n unb entttjid^^'. 

* Place of execution. 2 shepherd boys. * firight. * relieve. 

* ben $(an. * limited, finite. ^ ordaimnent. * has. * decrees. 
• gtoor. 7 from genug, content thyself. • furjflt^tig. • Jewish. 
^^ ordains. " stepped before God, i.e. communicated with Clod. 
'- counsel. *•' xonxtt, supply gegeben. " here, descended. ^ fell 
from (the former). *• lief bawn' or fort. 
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98orauf na^ e^n bicfer ©telle 

(Sin ®rei8 ^eburft* an feinem ®taht }6)l\(fl, 

i&x txant utiD fe^te fid), urn aud^uru^en, nieber ; 

©cin fcbtrereg «&aupt* fanf ^itternl) in bag ®rad, 

SBi8 eS im Scblaf M ^[terg l^ajl J)erga^. 

3nbejfien' fam ber 9Heiter wieber, 

^eKobte I'iefen @reid mit roilDem Ungeftum*, 

Un^ forberte fein ®dx> »on ibm. 

^er "iUte fdjirort er ^abe nicbtS gefiinben ; 
2)er -^Ute jlebt unb ireint ; ber Oleiter fluent unb brol^t, 
Unf flicbt jule^t, mit rielen ^Bunben, 
^en armcn 'Ulten routbenb tobf; ' 

»2l(^ *3)?ofe3 biefeS \ap, fiel er betr&St* jur @rben*. 
^od) eine ©timme rief : »&ier fannft bu inne' roerben, 
mt in ber OBcU flc^ atteS bim^* m^f : 
2)cnn tti§', eg bat ber ©reig, Der je^t im SBIute liegt, 
^cS ^naben ^ater einfl crfcbla^en, 
^er ben tjertornen HHanb ^as)on ^ctragen. 

(Oeltert.) 

26. ^Parabetn unb tRdt^fel. 

93on Schiller. 

(1) 3Son ^erlen baut jici^ eine ^^riitfe 
*§od) fiber eineu grauen @ee ; 
®ie baut fid; auf im -^luijenblicfe, 
Unb fdjitinbelnb^ fleigt fie in bie ^bi)\ 

2)er bodjjlen ©djiffe bod^fle Wla^m 

3ie^'n* unter i^rem ^Bogen' ^in, 
©ie felber* trug nod) feine J^ajlen 

Unb fcbeint, trie* bu i^r na^jV, gu flie^'n. 

@ie njirb'^ erfl mit® bem @trom unb fd^winbet, 
®o n;ie' beg ^Bafferg fflutl^ rerfiegt. 

@o f^rid^, n?o tW^ bie «8ruc!e finbet*^ 
Unb \r>tx fie fiinftlid) ^ot gefiigt? 

* Stooping or leaning. ' Stopf. ^ meanwhile. * impetuosity. 
* traurig. * the ancient dative singular. 7 inne tt)erben== compre- 
hend. ^ justly. ' fidj fugt, is ordained. 

* ft^toinbflnb (giddily) refers to the word «&6^' (J&o^e), ' move {or 
gHde). * arch. * felbfl. * as. * approachest {dat) 7 ig made, 
appeikrs. ^ together with. ' as soon as. ^^ is found. 
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(2) ©8 fu^tt \)\(i) meilcnireit ijon bantien* 

Unb bleibt bot^ petS* an feinem Dxt, 
@8 ^at nid^t %UiQtl auSjuf^annen, 

Unb trdgt bid? burd^ bie ^ufte fort 
©g ifl bie a(lerf*ne(lfie» ga^re, 

®ie icmaB* einen ^liBanbret trug, 
Unb burd; bag gr6§te atter SD^eere 

Xxa^t eS bid? mit ©ebanfenflug ; 

3^m ijl ein 5lugenblid genug ! 

(3) 5luf einer grofien SBeibe gc^en 

33iel taufenb @(^afe filberwei^ ; 
9Bie n?ir fte ^cutc manbeln fe^cn, 
®a^ fie ber aUerciltfte @rei3. 

®ie altern nie unb trinfen ^tbm 

'2lug einem unerfd^o^ften SBorn', 
©in ^irt ijl il^nen jugegeSen 

Sl^it fdjdn gebog'nem &lUxi)oxn. 

Q:x treibt fie aug <;u golbnen ^l^oren, 

(gr nbtxiA^t jte Jebe 0lad?t, 
Unb ^at ber hammer feinS oerloren, 

@o oft® er aud?® ben *^eg oottbradbt. 

@in treuer '^unb l^ilft fie il^m leiten, 

©in muntrer SBibber ge^t tioran. 
2)ie »&eerbe, fannfl bu fie mir beaten', 

Unb aud^ ben '&irten geig'* mir an ! 

(4) ©in ©ebdube fiel^t ba tjon uralten® 3eiten, 
©3 ift f ein ^em^el, eg ift fein «&aug ; 
©in 3^eiter f ann ^unbert ^age reiten ; 
©r umwanbert^^ eS nid^t, er reitet'S nid^t aud"» 

Sal^rl^unberte flnb ijoruber gefliogen, 
(5g tro|te ber 3^it unb ber @tiirme '^eer ; 
Srei fiel^t eS unter bem ^immlifc^en SBogen, 
©8 rei^t in bie OBolfen, eg ne|t^' fl^ im SWeer. 



^ Away. 2 ever. ' the word aWer is nsed before super- 

latives with an inteneive force. * {t. * OuetU. • often as. 
* point out. B anjetgen (sep.), to indicate. ' most anoient. 

^ make the circuit. " to the end. ^ hattt. 
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midft eitle «Praf)Ifud^t^ "f^at eg c^ett)imnet', 
a^ bienet ^^um 'i&eit, cS rcttet unb fdjirmet*; 
@eine8 ©leid^cn* ip nid?t auf ^tben Sefamit, 
Unb bo^ iff 8 ein 9Berf t>on aWenfd^enl^anb. 

6) Untcr (208) aHen ©d^Iangen ip eine 
*2luf @rben nid?t qej^euijt, 
SWit ber an ©d^ncHe'* feinc, 
5ln ilQut^ rt*' feiue ^erglei*t«. 

©ie purjt mit furd^tbarer ©timrne 
^uf i|ren maub fid? log, 

93crti[gt in einem ©rimme^ 
©en Oleiter unb fein 3flo^. 

@ie litbt bie ^pd^ften ©pi|en ; 

^Jli<i}t @djIo§, nid)t Otiegel fann 
93or i^rem Qlnfall fd)ii|en ; 

©er •^arnifc^*— (ocft fie an. 

(£ie t)rid)t; trie biinne 'i&almen, 
i£)en ftdrffien SBaum entj^njei® ; 

@ie !ann bag ©rj jermalmen, 
SBie bic^t unb fefl eg fei'^ 

Unb biefeg Ungel^euer 
^at jireiuiaT nie gebrol^t — 

©g f^irbt im eig'nen Smer, 
2Bie 'g tobtet, ijt eg tobt ! 



* Boastful pride. ^ erected. • protects. * equal. ^* as 
regards swiftness. * may be compared. ' here, fieroe attack. 
^ mail coat. ' in two. ^^ however solid and firm it may be. 
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12. 

2)cr ^nod^en, the bone 

bag Sutter, the fodder, food 

ungefd^r, about (adv.) 

bag -21 u^fe^en, the appearance 

taufd>cn, to exchange 

im ^Jot^fatte; in case of need 

ber ^anm, the bridle 

13. 

ber ®taK, the stable 

i?oran', t»orauS', in front 

ber 9Rii^, the soot 

ber ^aufc^, the exchange 

id} i)tU anf, I annul 

o^nebin', besides 

gerid^tlic^, by law 

bejidtigen, to ratify 

id^ fd;lage ijor, I propose 

id; bequeme mid^; I condescend 

14. 

\<i} fe|e fort, I continue 

(something) 
bie Ullage, the complaint 
tnit'Rleig, on» purpose 
^liiijen, to plague, torment 
n:ut:^en, to rage 
bie 0ldffe, the wet 
fc^Iaff, limp 
er^alten, to preserve 



15. 

brciji, bold, boldly 
PoUSringen (insep,), to fulfil, 

finish 
bie 9fteife, the journey 
unoerfci^dmt, shameless 

17. 

ber Ce^rfunge, apprentice 
ber Unterrid^t, instruction 
^um -^eif^iel, for example 
bie SflebenSart, the phrase 
ber €tret(^, the trick 
tdglic^; daily, every day 

18. 

ber Slug, flight (of birds) 
bel^utfam, carefully 
ber ©efangene, the prisoner 
ic^ er^ole mic^, I recover 

19. 

tl^oric^t, ndrri[(^, foolish 
burd?jie^en,to march through 
ttjimmeln, to swarm 
^eben, t)ob, gel^oben, to lift 
bie ^(age, the torment 
bie ^drterin, the nurse 
oergel^en (intr.), to pass, go 

by (of time) 
ber SBertl^, the value 
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e6 i\t um ll^n gef^e^en, he is 

mined, lost (gone) 
baS 9So(f, the people 
bie ®iI6e, the syllable 
eS iiimmt etn, it captivates 
ber $6Scl, the mob, the 
masses 

20. 

bie ©djuffel, the dish 

ber @ejfe(, the chair, stool 

ber i^el^nfeffel; the arm-chair 

ici^ ^abe fell, I sell {see the 
note) 

f(^naufen, to breathe heavi- 
ly, to snort, snuffle, puff 

e'SenfadS, likewise 

balb . . . halt), at one time ... at 
another 

lauter, mere, merely 

lange SBeile, ennui 

i<i} (abe ab, I unload 

\)paltm, past part, gef^alten, 
to cleave ; here, to cut 

ber 3Bauc(?, the belly 

unt^el^olfen, clumsy 

21. 

Joerfc^lurfen, to swallow 

(trans.) 
ber ©inter, the pail, bucket 
bie ©d^aufel; the shovel 
fcj^erjrreife, jokingly 
bie 5l^ot]^e'fe; the chemist's 

shop 
gefc^icft, clever 
faffeu, to seize, to take 
bag 3"trauen, confidence 
ber SuP^nb, the state 
bie SC^d^igung; moderation 



bie ©ewegung, exercise 
ber 3n]&alt, the contents 
ber Sflap^e, the (black) horse 
bie ©ingetDelbe, the bowefe 
bte ^rativurfi, the sanaii^ 
bie )Ceber, the liver 

22. 

bie ®(^necfe, the snail 
ber 33orrelter, the jockey 
eS fomnit mir ^ox, it seems 

to me 
bie "^erberge, the inn 
eg Ijl mlr fo iro^I, I feel so 

well 
gelegen, opportune 
braufen, to rustle, to buzz 
eg freut mid?, I am glad 
fdgen, to saw 

23. 

unfct)ulblg, innocently 

icb ^flege ^u tl^un, I am in 

the habit of doing, I 

usually do 
bag QUter, (1) the age, (2 

old age 
bag ©efd^dft, the business 
ern?acl?fen, grown up 
ber »§enfer; the hangman 
bie Olotte, the part (in a 

play) 
ijert^elten, to distribute 
l^ol^l, hollow 

24. 

unterbeffen, meanwhile 
ac^ten, to heed 
raufc^en, to rastle 
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bad ®tb\i\^f the bushes 
((^dumen, to foam 
bad Ungel^euer, the monster 
erftideti; fco choke 

25. 

bag ©d^itffal, fate 

^fUn, to strive 

ergrunben, to fathom 

regicten, to govern 

bie 33orj!d^t, providence 

gcrec^t, just 

Jjerel^ren, to revere 

bag SBeift»ie(, the example 

lenfen, to direct, to rule 

tbm, (adj.) plain, (adv,) just 

ber ^runf, the draught 

to sneak ; here, to creep 
gittern, to tremble 
forbern, to demand 
flel^en, to entreat 
fluc^eU; to curse 

26. 

bie $erle, the pearl 



Joerflegen, to dry up 
fugen, to construct 
id^ f^anne aud; I spread 
bie Sdl^re, the feny 
bie ^eibe^ the pasture 
altern, to grow old 
erfd^o^jfen, to exhaust 
ber •&ttt or «&irte, the shep- 
herd 
iJoUbringen, to complete 
ber SBibber, the wether 
^oriitjer; past 
tro|ett (dat), to defy 
eitel; vain 
bad «&eil, welfare 
jeugen, to produce 
bie ^xxtf), the rage 
ijertilgen, to destroy 
bie S^ifee, the point 
ber 3*iegel, the bolt 
ber Slnfall, the attack 
ft^ii|en, to protect 
id^ Io(f e an, I attract 
ber ^alm, the reed 
bad @rg, the bronze 
germalmen, to crush. 
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